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EDITORIAL  NOTES: 


EFFECTIVE  INTEREST  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


No  one  engaged  in  educational  work,  whether  as 
teacher,  inspector  or  other  official,  doubts  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  people  take  an  interest  in  education.  Most 
people,  indeed,  regard  it  as  the  most  important  social 
subject.  This  may  be  tested  and  proved  in  almost  every 
group  of  persons  who  can  be  gathered  together  anywhere 
in  city,  town  and  country.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  there 
may  linger  old-fashioned  people  (we  knew  quite  a  number 
forty  years  ago)  who  think  that  education  is  a  bad  or  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  "mass,"  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion now,  however,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
thoroughly  believe,  theoretically  at  least,  in  the  "square 
deal"  for  every  child  in  this  respect. 

We  say  that  "theoretically  at  least"  they  believe  in 
this  square  deal,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  their 
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belief  is  insincere.  It  is  real^  and  more  or  less  earnest.  Not 
only  in  our  own  province,  however,  but  also  in  many  parts 
of  the  other  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  there  is  a  lack 
of  effective  interest.  Good  intentions  and  good  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  schools  are  not  put  into  practice  as  effectively 
as  they  should  be. 

Eastern  Canada  possesses  as  much  democratic  free- 
dom in  educational  legislation  and  system  as  Western 
Canada  or  as  the  states  ta  the  south  of  us,  but  we  remain 
so  conservative  in  action!  Consider,  for  instance,  that  pict- 
ure of  the  progress  of  consolidation  in  Indiana  given  in 
this  number  of  the  Educational  Record.  Consolidation  was 
preached  in  Ontario,  in  Quebec,  in  New  Brunswick  and  in 
Nova  Scotia  ten  years  before  it  was  mentioned  in  Indiana. 
Yet  that  state  now  has  1,000  consolidated  schools,  while 
the  whole  of  eastern  Canada  has  hardly  50 ! 

What  rural  schools  were  , like,  and  what  the  rural  con- 
ditions were  like  in  Indiana  before  consolidation  may  still 
be  read  in  that  old  novel  by  Edward  Eggleston — "The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster".  Some  glimpse  of  the  new  schools 
and  of  the  new  conditions  is  afforded  in  the  article  just 
referred  to. 

Our  public,  we  are  convinced,  are  far  from  indifferent 
to  this  particular  question.  We  have  tested  this  public 
opinion  often  in  many  parts  of  the  Province,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  consolidation  is  regarded  as  the  right  principle 
for  the  rural  schools.  All  that  is  lacking  is  effective 
interest. 

For  this  effective  interest  we  must  look  to  stronger 
local  leadership.  The  man  who  leads  the  way  is  not  at 
once  crowned  with  laurel;  we  are  still  very  conservative! 
One  of  the  best  consolidations  in  the  Province  was  the  work 
of  a  school  commissioner,  without  children  of  his  own,  who 
contributed  $400.00  towards  the  cost  of  the  new  building. 
At  the  first  opportunity  the  ratepayers  turned  him  off  the 
school  board.  All  that  really  matters,  however,  is  that  the 
school  soon  proved  its  usefulness  and  the  only  commis- 
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sioner  who  would  now  be  in  danger  of  his  head  would  be 
one  that  might  suggest  going  back  to  the  old  system. 

The  Government  grants  tow^ards  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance, and  the  many  public  meetings  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Protestant  Committee,  have  done  much  to 
pave  the  way  for  more  widespread  adoption  of  consolida- 
tion, but  there  is  still  needed  that  effective  interest  that 
comes  from  strong  local  leadership. 

The  conservative  spirit  has,  indeed,  its  usefulness  in 
some  ways.  If  the  larger  progressive  measures  are  slow  to 
mature  we  are  kept,  at  any  rate,  from  running  after  every 
new  educational  "fad".  Consciously  and  unconsciously  we 
follow  the  rule  of  "slow  but  sure." 

After  a  good  man\^years'  experience  we  are  convinced 
that  there  has  been  much  progress  in  two  fundamental 
ways  in  regard  to  the  Protestant  rural  schools  of  Quebec. 
The  first  is  that  the  salaries  have  improved.  They  are  still 
below^  the  mark  they  should  attain  but  they  are  about  four 
times  better  than  they  were,  ten  years  ago  in  most  muni- 
cipalities. A  number  of  boards  which  were  then  paying 
fifteen  dollars  a  month  are  now  paying  sixty.  This  is  a 
substantial  fact  which  should  always  be.  borne  in  mind 
in  discussions  on  the  salary  question,  although  it  is  also 
quite  legitimate  to  point  out  that  the  rural  teacher  now 
frequently  pays  several  times  more  for  her  board  than  she 
did  ten  years  ago. 

The  other  fundamental  is  that  there  is  decided  change 
of  heart  as  to  the  value  of  training  for  the  teacher.  Fifteen 
years  ago  an  active  campaign  was  conducted  in  certam 
quarters  on  behalf  of  the  doctrine  that  the  teacher  was 
"born  and  not  made",  and  that  hence  training  was  of  but 
little  use.  This  idea  received  much  support,  and  had  to 
be  met  by  a  very  vigorous  counter-campaign. 

Today  the  great  majority  of  our  rural  school  boards 
are  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  trained  teacher;  the  one 
difficulty  is  to  obtain  them  always.  The  small  school  of 
eight  or  ten  pupils  is  not  attractive  enough,  even  when 
the  salary  is  sixty  dollars  a  month. 
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This  is  where  one  sound  argument  for  consoHdation 
begins.  We  have  many  small  rural  schools.  When  three 
or  four  of  them  are  united  there  is  a  good  sized  school  for 
the  trained  teacher,  the  cost  of  conveyance  is  largely  met 
by  the  reduced  number  of  teachers  required,  and  universal 
experience  shows  that  better  work  can  be  done  in  the 
larger  school. 


CANADIAN  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

The  Canadian  Authors'  Association  came  into  existence 
during  1921,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  certain 
features  of  a  discriminatory  character  in  a  new  Federal  Copy- 
right Act.  Fortunately,  also,  the  Association  took  a  broad  view 
at  once  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  such  an  organization 
in  the  way  of  developing  Canadian  literature  and  of  informing 
the  public  in  general  that  such  a  literature  exists.  The  leading 
daily  newspapers  welcomed  the  purposes  of  the  Association,  and 
one  practical  result  was  the  initiation  of  a  Canadian  Authors' 
Day  (last  November)  at  the  bookstores. 

In  this  connection  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw 
the  attention  of  teachers  and  school  boards  to  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  Canadian  books  are  suitable  in  a  high  degree  for 
the  school  libraries  and  as  prizes,  although  mostly  for  the  older 
pupils. 

From  a  list  supplied  by  the  Authors'  Association  we  select 
the  following  titles: — 

Author  Title  Publisher  Price 


Allan,  Luke The  Lone  Trail McClelland  and 

Stewart $  2.00 

Allan,  Marguerite The  Rhyme  Garden   Gundy 1.00 

Ambrest,  Duncan The  Beechwoods Ryerson    1.25 

Brown,  W.  G Where  the  Fishers  Go.  .  .  .Goodchlld 1.50 

Buchanan,  Capt.  A.  .  .  .Wild  Life  in  Canada McC.  &  Stewart.  .  .  .  5.00 

Blewett,  Jean   The    Cornflower Ryerson   1.50 

Campbell,  Wilfrid   The     Oxford      Book     of     Gundy,  cloth    2.00 

Canadian  Verse leather 3.00 
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Author 


Title 


Publisher 


Price 


&  Stewart.  .  . 

.       1.50 

" 

.       2.00 

" 

.       2.00 

.       1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.       1.00 

1.00 

&  Stewart  . .  . 

1.00 

" 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.      1.00 

.       1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Call,  F.  O Acanthus  and  Wild  Grapes. McC. 

Cody,  Rev.  H.  A Jess  of  the  Rebel  Trail.  .  .  . 

Glen  of  the  High  North.  . 

The  Touch  of  Abner 

"  "        "       The  Unknown  Wrestler.  .  . 

Under  Sealed  Orders 

"  "  Rod  of  the  Lone  Patrol.  .  . 

••  "         •       If  Any  Man  Sin 

Chief  of  the  Ranges Ryer; 

Connor,  Ralph   The  Sky  Pilot  in  No  Man's 

Land    McC. 

The  Major 

Black  Rock 

The  Sky  Pilot 

"  '■         Corporal  Cameron 

The  Doctor 

The  Foreigner 

Glengarry  School  Days... 

...  ^ ....  The  Man  from  Glengarry. . 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun 

Dance  Trail   

The  Prospector 

Chown,  Alice  A The  Stairway   Goodchild    2.00 

Carman,  Bliss Songs  from  Vagabondia.  .  .  "  1.50 

Poems    McC.  &  Stewart 2.50 

More  Songs  from 

Vagabondia Goodchild    1-50 

"       Last  Songs  from 

Vagabondia "  

"  "       Three  Vilumes  in  One.  ...  "  

Currie,  Emma  A The  Story  of  Laura  Secord 

and  Can.  Reminiscences.  

■Labrador 

•The  Lady  with    the  Other 
Lamp:      The     Story    of 
Blanche  Read  Johnston.. McC.  &  Stewart 
Dechausois,  Fr.P.,  O.M.lThe  Grey  Nuns  in  the  Far 

North    : 

Dugmore,  A.  R The  Romance  of  the 

Beaver   Goodchild    2.50 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.50 

4.00 

5.00 


Cabot,  Wm.  Brooks.  . 
Dean,  Mary  Morgan. 


1.50 
2.50 


2.00 
4.00 


2.50 


2.50 


Drummond,  Dr.  W.  H. 


•The  Habitant Ryerson 

•Johnny  Corteau 

•The  Voyageur " 

•  The  Great  Fight 


■  Complete  Poems 


Davies,  Dr.  Trevor Spiritual  Voices  in  Modern 

Literature 

Douglas,  James New     England    and    New 

France   

Dean,  Henry  H Canadian  Dairying 


2.00 


2.50 
2.00 
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Author                                        Title                                 Publisher  Price 

Eayrs,  Hugh  S The  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Brock  MacMillan 0.7  5 

Foley,  Pearl The  Gift  of  the  Gods Thos.  Allen   2.00 

Fraser,  W.  A Red  Meekins McC.  &  Stewart  ....  .'i.OO 

"           "     Bulldog  Carney "                 "        ....  1.00 

Footner,  Hulbert New  Rivers  of  the  North.  .       "                 "        ....  2.50 

Gordon,  Rev.  A.  R The  Victorious  Banner  .  .  .McC.  &  Stewart  ....  1.50 

"                 "            The  Enchanted  Garden.  .  .       "                 "         ....  1.50 

Garvin,  John  W Canadian  Poets "                 "         ....  3.00 

"  "  Canadian     Poems     of    the 

Great  Wa.r  . "                 "         ....  1.50 

Gibbon,  John  Murray.  .The  Conquering  Hero Gundy 2.00 

"             "             "         .  .Drums  Afar "        1.7  5 

Gordon,  Alfred Vimy  Ridge Dent     i.  1.00 

Greely,  A.  W A  Handbook  of  Polar  Dis- 
coveries     Goodchild 2.00 

Grenfell,  Dr.  Wilf'd  T.  .Labrador  Doctor Thos.  Allen   5.00 

"                      "             .  .Labrador  Days "          "        2.25 

"                      "             .  .Tales  of  the  Labrador.  ..  .      "          "        2.25 

"                     "-           .  .Adrift  on  an  Icepan "          "        1.2  5 

NOTE — Other    titles    will    be    given  in    a    future    issue    of    the    Educational 
Record. 


CONSOLIDATION  OF  SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  Victor  E.  Morrill,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Sherbrooke  Record,  is  a  new  member  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  who  takes  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in 
consolidation.  The  following  article  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Sherbrooke  Record  and  contains  much  mat- 
ter that  is  well  worth  careful  study) : 

For  a  number  of  years  the  question  of  Consolidation 
of  Schools  has  been  before  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships. The  progress  in  this  line  of  development  of  the 
educational  facilities  has  not  been  great.  Opposition  of 
ratepayers  unable  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which 
would  result  have  trigged  the  wheels  in  almost  every  case. 
Consolidation  has  failed  to  materialize  in  many  cases  owing 
to  dispute  regarding  location. 

The  opinion  is  probably  more  or  less  general  that  con- 
solidation of  schools  in  the  Townships  is  being  urged  as  a 
solution  of  conditions  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  Townships 
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rather  than  as  a  tried  and  proven  method  of  improving 
rural  educational  facilities  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Some  one  has  sent  the  Record  a  marked  copy  of  *'The 
Country  Gentleman,"  published  in  Philadelphia,  marking 
an  article  dealing  with  school  consolidation  in  the  thickly 
populated  State  of  Indiana. 

Some  extracts  from  this  article  w'll  be  enlightening 
and  interesting  to  Eastern  Townships  readers.  The  caption 
of  the  article  is,  "The  Heritage  of  Every-  Child.  " 

"A  farmer  was  having  his  hair  cut  in  a  barber  snop  in 
Indianapolis  when  the  barber  asked  him  where  he  lived. 

"I'm  from  the  best  county  in  America,*'  he  answered. 
.\  ma*i  in  the  next  chair  lifted  the  corner  of  a  hot  towel 
from  his  face  and  said : 

"Whoa  there,  stranger;  you're  taking  in  a  lot  of 
territory." 

"I  know  it.  but  I'm  not  taking  back  what  I  .Tiiid,"  tlie 
farmer  retorted.  "I  live  in  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  the 
greatest  consolidated  school  county  in  all  creation.  Say, 
man.  we've  got  seventeen  big  consolidatd'd  schools  right 
out  in  the  open  country,  with  big  gymnasiums  and  auditor- 
iums. We've  got  only  six  one-room  schools  in  the  whole 
covmty.  and  we'll  get  rid  of  four  of  them  this  winter.  All 
but  just  a  few  of  our  children  in  the  country  are  carried  to 
and  from  school  in  motor  trucks,  heated  in  cold  weather. 
We  have  got  nine  school  orchestras  of  farm  boys  and  girls 
out  in  the  country.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county  that's 
big  enough,  and  able,  is  in  school,  and  ninety-six  per  cent, 
of  them  go  through  high  school.  The  census  lists  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  all  the  people  in  our  country  as  illiterate. 
That  means  that  you've  got  to  drag  the  county  with  a  fine- 
tooth  comb  to  find  one  that  can't  read  and  write.  That's 
hard  to  beat,  stranger." 

"Have  you  lived  there  all  your  life  ?"  asked  the  man  in 
the  next  chair. 

"Not  yet.  I've  lived  there  only  sixty-one  years;  was 
born  there,  and  I  never  want  to  live  anywhere  else.  When 
I'm  called  to  the  other  world  I  want  to  start  from  Randolpii 
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County,  where  every  farm  boy  and  girl  gets  as  good  a 
chance  for  an  education  as  he  or  she  could  get  in  any  city, 
and  where  we're  so  proud  of  our  schools  and  roads  that 
we  step  up  and  pay  our  taxes  without  grumbling  about 
them,  and  never  ask  what  they  cost,  just  as  long  as  we 
have  the  best  in  the  state." 

That  feeling  of  pride  in  its  consolidated  schools  is 
found  all  through  Randolph  County.  *  *  * 

Superintendent  Greist  said : 

"When  we  began  to  build  consolidated  schools  in  this 
county  we  were  pioneers  in  that  line  in  the  West,  and  we 
built  too  small.  So  we  have  had  to  build  large  additions  to 
eight  of  our  schools ;  two  have  had  two  separate  adcfitions 
built  on,  and  four  more  must  be  added  to  right  away.  It  is 
wrong  to  have  to  do  that,  because  an  addition  gives  a 
school  a  patched-up  look;  it  is  never  so  convenient  and  the 
light  can  never  be  so  good  as  in  a  school  built  all  at  once 
and  on  modern  lines. 

"So,  after  all  these  years  of  school  consolidation  in 
Randolph  County,  we  say  to  those  considering  the  building 
of  a  consolidated  school-house :  Build  it  big  enough  to 
take  care  of  increasing  population  for  fifty  years,  and  put 
a  big  gymnasium  in  it.  You  cannot  have  a  successful  con- 
solidated school  these  days  without  a  gymnasium  and 
basket  ball  and  other  athletics.  Here  you  see  a  school 
spending  $10,000  more  than  the  original  building  cost, 
practically  just  to  get  a  gymnasium  in  it.  The  pupils  de- 
mand it,  and  the  school  won't  function  properly  without 
it." 

A\'e  drove  to  Spartanburg,  an  old  village  of  one  hun- 
dred people,  with  a  consolidated  school  built  thirteen  years, 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $35,000,  without  a  gymnasium.  The  boys 
and  girls  of  the  school  wanted  a  gymnasium,  but  the  tax- 
payers thought  it  would  cost  too  much.  The  Christian 
Church  was  going  to  put  up  a  brick  church,  and  it  offered 
to  sell  its  old  frame  building  for  $350.  The  boys  and  girls 
of  the  school  popped  corn  and  sold  it ;  they  made  and  sold 
candy,  they  served  meals  on  Farmers'  Institute  day,  they 
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gave  entertainments  and  raised  the  S350.  They  bought  the 
church. 

They  had  to  move  it  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get  it  on 
the  school  grounds.  The  way  was  down  a  hill,  across  a 
swamp  and  up  another  hill.  The  church  bogged  down  into 
the  swamp.  Boys  and  girls  hauled  slabs  from  a  sawmill, 
built  a  solid  road  four  feet  high,  and  with  rope  and  wind- 
lass and  the  school  janitor's  horse  to  wind  it  they  pulled 
the  old  church  out  of  the  mire  and  up  the  hill.  It  cost  $700 
to  move  that  old  church  onto  the  school  grounds,  and  then 
they  widened  it  out  by  building  a  shed  to  it.  They  paid  for 
it  all  with  their  dinners,  pop  corn  and  candy.  Xow  they 
have  a  good  gymnasium  and  two  basket-ball  teams  that 
challenge  the  country. 

"That  was  a  big  thing  for  a  school  to  do,"  said  Sup- 
erintendent Greist.  "But  the  four  hundred  pupils  in  this 
school  did  a  bigger  thing  two  years  ago  when  a  cyclone 
swept  through  the  country  three  miles  south  of  here  and 
levelled  some  farm  houses.  The  boys  and  girls  went  down 
there  and  helped  clear  away  the  debris  and  helped  the 
farmers  rebuild.  Then  they  raised  $2,500  and  gave  it  to 
several  farmers  who  had  been  hardest  hit.  There  is  a  fine 
spirit  in  this  school  and  it  is  fostered  by  the  athletics. 

"So,"  continued  Superintendent  Greist,  "we  advise  all 
new  school  consolidations  to  put  in  gymnasiums,  make 
them  large  and  have  plenty  of  space  for  the  folks  to  come 
in  and  sit  and  watch  the  games.  We  have  seventeen 
schools  with  large  gymnasiums  and  auditoriums  that  will 
seat  from  250  to  600  persons.  We  use  the  majority  of  our 
gymnasiums  for  auditoriums,  too.  but  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  experience  we  advise  that  the  gymnasium  and 
auditorium  be  built  separately,  because  then  the  seats  in 
the  auditorium  can  be  put  in  permanently  and  fastened  to 
the  floor.  Also,  we  advise  that  in  building  assembly  rooms, 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  a  combined  stage  and  class- 
room be  built  at  one  end,  with  a  folding  screen  that  can  be 
kept  closed  when  this  space  is  used  as  a  classroom,  and 
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opened  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  stage.  We  have  been 
building-  that  way  recently." 

Nine  of  the  rural  consolidated  schools  of  Randolph 
County  have  orchestras.  Mr.  Greist  told  me  that  no  one 
thing  offered  by  the  consolidated  schools  did  so  much  for 
community  life  as  those  orchestras. 

"No  school  functions  at  its  best  unless  it  is  the  com- 
munity center,"  he  said,  "and  neither  is  a  community  at  its 
best  unless  all  its  interests  center  around  the  school.  The 
orchestra  helps  along  the  community-center  idea. .  The 
folks  come  to  the  concerts,  and  through  this  influence  the 
class  of  music  in  the  homes  has  been  raised.  Interest  in 
church  music  has  been  deepened,  church  orchestras  organ- 
ized and  the  whole  community  aroused  to  an  appreciation 
of  good  music.  The  orchestra  goes  away  to  play  in  other 
schools,  in  towns  and  in  other  counties  and  comes  back 
loaded  with  honors,  and  the  whole  community  is  proud  of 
it.   So  we  think  every  school  should  have  an  orchestra." 

In  the  old  days  before  consolidation,  when  there  were 
131  one-room  schools  in  the  county,  the  great  majority  of 
pupils  dropped  out  of  school  when  they  finished  the  eighth 
grade.  Only  forty  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  entered  the  high 
school,  and  all  of  them  had  to  leave  home  to  do  it. 

Now  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  in  the  rural 
schools  go  through  the  high  school,  and  need  never  be 
away  from  home  a  night.  In  1915,  out  of  248  graduates 
from  the  eighth  grade  231  entered  high  school.  In  1916, 
out  of  242  graduates,  232  entered  high  school.  In  1917,  out 
of  253  graduates,  243  entered  high  school,  making  a  total 
of  706  out  of  743  who  entered  high  schol  in  those  three 
years. 

In  the  past  five  years  1215  pupils  were  graduated  from 
the  eighth  grade  in  the  rural  schools  of  Randolph  County, 
and  1179  of  them  entered  high  school.  Just  before  con- 
solidation only  sixty-one  students  were  in  high  school  from 
all  the  131  one-room  schools  of  the  county.  This  year  there 
are  921  pupils  in  the  rural  high  schools. 
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In  Randolph  County  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  seated  with  the  high  school.  Graduates  from  the  eighth 
grade  go  right  on  into  high-school  work.  Francis  G.  Blair, 
state  superintendent  of  schools  in  Illinois,  who  investigated 
the  consolidated  schools  of  Randolph  County,  said  of  this 
feature:  "This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  offers  a  richer  course 
of  study." 

Linnaeus  X.  1  lines  recently  resigned  as  state  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  state  normal  schools  in  Terre  Haute  and  Muncie. 

"Indiana  has  done  a  great  work  in  rural-school  con- 
solidation," he  said.  "Thirty  years  ago  we  had  8853  one- 
room  schools  in  the  state.  Now  we  have  4880,  having 
abandoned  3990.  We  have  1000  consolidated  schools.  All 
but  three  counties  in  the  state  have  some  school  consolida- 
tion. We  have  over  4,000  vehicles  transporting  60,000 
children  to  school.  Indiana  leads  all  states  in  school  con- 
solidation ;  Randolph  County  leads  all  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

"We  must  keep  on  working  until  there  is  not  a  one- 
roon"!  school  in  Indiana;  until  every  township  has  a  modern 
consolidated  school;  until  each  of  those  schools  is  the 
centre  of  all  the  business,  social  and  educational  interests 
of  the  community. 

"A  sound  education  should  be  the  heritage  of  every 
child.  No  child  should  be  condemned  to  illiteracv  just  be- 
cause he  chanced  to  be  born  on  a  farm.'' 
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FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 


The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  will  supply  School 
Libraries  with  such  of  its  publications  as  may  be  useful  to 
teachers  and  pupils.  Below  is  given  a  brief  list  of  suitable 
bulletins  and  pamphlets.  They  may  be  procured  on  ap- 
plication being  made  by  the  Teacher  to  the  Director  of 
Publications  Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa, 
accompanied  by  the  statement  that  they  are  desired  for  the 
Library.   Request  letters  require  no  postage. 

The  Potato  in  Canada,  Its  Cultivation  and  Varieties. 

Bush  Fruits.  , 

The  Strawberry,  Its  Cultivation  in  Canada. 

Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding. 

Sheep  Husbandry  in  Canada. 

The  French-Canadian  Horse. 

Farm  Business  in  Quebec. 

Care  of  Cream  for  Buttermaking. 

Why  and  How  to  Use  Milk. 

Common  Garden  Insects  and  Their  Control. 

The  Maple  Sugar  Industry. 

Seasonable  Hints  (Published  three  times  a  year). 

List  of  Publications  Available  for  Distribution. 

The  Progress  of  Cow  Testing  in  Canada. 

The  Use  of  Coarse  Grains  for  Human  Food. 
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An  Illustrated  History  of  French  Literature.  By  Ch. 
M.  Des  Granges,  Professeur  de  Premiere  au  Luycee 
Charlemagne,  Docteures  Lettres.  956  pages.  Paris: 
Librairie  Hatier,  8  Rue  d'Assas.   Price  $2.85. 

La  Litterature  Franqaise  au  Brevet  de  Capacite. 
Notions  d'Histoire  Litteraire,  Morceaux  Choisis — Modeles 
de  Lectures  Expliquee,  Questions  d'Examen.  Par  Ch.-M. 
Des  Granges  at  Ch.  Charrier.  508  pages.  Paris:  Librairie 
Hatier.   Price  80c. 

Les  Grands  Ecrivains  Franqais  Par  Ch.-M.  Des 
Granges.  920  pages.   Paris:  Librairie  Hatier.  Price  $1.00. 

La  Bruyere.  Avec  Introduction,  Notes,  Grammaire, 
Lexique  et  Illustrations  documentaires.  Par  Rene 
Radouant.  Docteur  es  lettres,  Professeur  au  Lycee  Henri 
IV,  et  a  I'Ecole  Normale  Superieure  de  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses.   742  pages.   Paris:  Librairie  Hatier.    Price  65c. 

Les  Classiques  Pour  Tons.   Each  about  60  to  70  pages. 
La  Fontaine :  Fables  Choisies. 
Boileau:  Epitres. 

Voltaire :  Jeannot  et  Colin,  Contes. 
A.  De  Vigny :  Chatterton. 
Balzac:  Eugenie  de  Grandet.   Part  II. 
Balza^:  Eugenie  de  Grandet.   Part  II. 
Boccace:    Le    Decameron.     Paris:    Librairie    Hatier. 
Price,  each,  10c. 

A  Concise  French  Grammar  for  English-speaking 
Students.  By  G.  Guibillon,  Agrege  de  I'Universite,  Profes- 
seur d'Anglais  au  Lycee  de  Bordeaux.  Paris :  Librairie 
Hatier.  Price  16c. 

Dictionnaire  Francais.  Par  A.  Zed.  727  pages.  Paris: 
Libairie  Hatier.   Price  48c. 

Dictionnaire  Franqais-Anglais.  Par  Ch.  Cestre.  348 
pages.   Paris :  Librairie  Hatier.    Price  40c. 
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Dictionnaire  Poucet.  Par  C.  Guibillon.  767  pages. 
Paris:  Librairie  Hatier.    Price  18c. 

The  foregoing  books  we  have  recently  received  from 
the  v^ell  known  publishing  house  of  Hatier,  Paris.  The 
prices  we  have  attached  to  each  book  are  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  rate  of  exchange  for  the  franc. 

The  work  we  have  placed  first  on  the  list — Des 
Gi-anges'  Illustrated  History  of  French  Literature — is  one 
of  exceptional  interest.  It  is  published  both  in  a  French 
and  an  English  edition.  Some  excellent  histories  of  French 
Literature  have  been  available  for  years  to  students  of 
French  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — particularly  such  a 
work  as  that  of  Petit  de  Julleville — but  nothing  so  com- 
plete and  admirable  as  this  Des  Granges  History.  Two 
features  of  value  may  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  that  at- 
tention is  paid  throughout  to  the  development  of  the 
French  language.  The  oath  signed  by  the  sons  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  ninth  century  is,  in  fact,  a  "literary"  docu- 
ment, affording  as  it  does  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
extent  to  which  at  that  time  the  growing  French  language 
was  still  but  little  removed  from  the  Latin  spoken  by 
Caesar's  soldiers  from  the  plains  of  Italy  nine  hundred 
years  earlier.  The  other  feature  of  note  is  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  different  periods  is  directly  related  to  the  his- 
torical changes.  The  influence  of  social  and  political  de- 
velopments, as  reflected  in  contemporary  literature,  is  well 
brought  out.  The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  are  re- 
productions in  many  cases  of  ancient  ones.  There  are  also 
many  portraits  of  modern  writers. 

"La  Litterature  Frangaise  au  Brevet  de  Capacite"  is  a 
good  example  of  a  condensed  history  of  literature  of  de- 
fined range  for  examination  purposes. 

The  "Bruyere"  is  complete,  and  contains  many  gram- 
matical and  philological  notes  and  references. 


The  British  Empire:  The  Model  Geography.    Eighth 
edition,  revised.   96  pages.   Price,  paper  covers,  l\-,  cloth, 
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1-3.  London  :  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Montreal :  Renoiit 
Publishing  Company. 

Brief  and  compact  geographical  facts  in  regard  to  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire. 


The  Nations  of  the  Modern  World.  By  Sir  H.  J. 
Mackinder,  M.A.  328  pages,  illustrated.  Price,  cloth,  3-6. 
London :  George  Philip  &  Son,  Limited.  Montreal :  Renouf 
Publishing  Company. 

This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  this  well  known  work,  com- 
pletely revised.  It  contains  188  maps  and  illustrations.  Sir 
Halford  Mackinder  was  lately  "Reader"  in  Geography  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  now  holds  the  same  position 
at  the  University  of  London.  Few  men  have  done  so  much 
to  make  the  relationship  of  Geography  and  History'  well 
understood.  This  was  the  chief  note  in  the  earlier  editions, 
and  in  the  present  edition  we  regret  but  one  thing  and  that 
is  that  the  new  countries  created  by  the  World  War  are  not 
included.  This  is  promised  in  the  preface  in  a  new  volume. 
Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  book  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, will  find  it  well  worth  having  as  a  record  of  modern 
changes  up  to  the  time  of  the  war. 


The  New  Citizen.  Modern  Language  Instruction.  A 
New  Method  of  Teaching  English  to  Foreigners.  By 
George  Elmore  Reaman,  M.A.  (Toronto),  B.  Paed 
(Queens),  Ph.D.  (Cornell).  Y.M.CA.  Educational  Direc- 
tor. TORONTO:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada. 
Price  $1.00.   61  pages,  paper  cover. 

This  small  book  is  a  discussion  of  method  rather  than 
a  description  of  it.  In  a  preface,  Dr.  J.  T.  M.  Anderson,  the 
well  known  educationist  of  Saskatchewan  highly  recom- 
mends the  principles  set  forth  by  Mr.  Reaman. 
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A  General  History  of  Europe.  From  Origins  of  Civil- 
ization to  the  Present  Time.  By  James  Harvey  Robnison 
and  James  Henry  Breasted,  with  the  collaboration  of 
Emma  Peters  Smith.  667  pages.  With  many  coloured 
plates,  coloured  maps  and  half-tone  illustrations.  New 
York:  Ginn  and  Company. 

Another  exquisite  specimen  of  book  making  by  this 
well-known  firm.  Binding,  paper,  plates,  maps  and  illustra- 
tions are  all  more  than  admirable;  they  are  perfect. 

Those  who  have  the  two-volume  History  by  Profes- 
sors Robinson  and  Breasted  will  all  the  more  appreciate 
this  record  of  European  History  from  pre-historic  times 
to  the'  present,  in  a  single  volume.  The  authors  say  in  the 
preface : — 

"The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  review  of  general 
history  in  a  single  volume  becomes  increasingly  difficult. 
The  older  manuals  gave  scanty  attention  to  anything  pre- 
ceding the  Greeks  and  were  well-nigh  through  their  task 
when  they  reached  the  year  1870  But  the  long  narrative  of 
the  past  has  been  lengthened  out  at  both  ends.  Recent 
discoveries  of  archaeologists  have  altered  fundamentally 
our  conception  of  man's  progress  and  made  vivid  and  real 
the  long,  long  ages  during  which  civilization  was  slowly 
accumulating  before  it  reached  the  high  degree  of  refine- 
ment which  we  find  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
so-called  "pre-historic"  period  and  the  story  of  the  ancient 
Orient  are  now  full  of  absorbing  interest  and  can  no  longer 
be  dismissed  in  a  few  introductory  pages." 

For  that  early  period,  or  rather  long  series  of  periods. 
Professor  Breasted  is  a  high  authority,  having  himself 
been  one  of  the  notable  workers  among  the  monuments 
and  buried  cities  of  Egypt  and  the  East. 

The  preface  goes  on  to  say : — 

"On  the  other  hand  our  times  have  assumed  a  sig- 
nificance which  they  did  not  possess  for  us  prior  to  the 
year  1914.  The  shock  of  finding  the  world  at  war  and  the 
multitude  of  perplexing  problems  which  the  war  has  re- 
vealed have  led  us  to  realize  how  ill-understood  are  the 
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conditions  in  modern  Europe  and  in  the  Orient  The  story 
of  the  World  War  must  therefore  be  told  with  some  ac- 
count of  its  causes  and  of  the  questions  still  awaiting  ad- 
justment. Furthermore,  it  is  obviously  no  longer  possible 
to  leave  out  some  accounts  of  the  Far  East  in  an  outline 
of  European  history,  for  the  war  clearly  showed  how  close 
has  become  the  relationship  between  all  peoples  of  the 
earth  and  how  delicate  is  the  problem  of  international 
adjustment." 

That  the  greater  part  of  modern  European  history  in 
the  present  volume  (as  in  the  second  of  the  two  volume 
History)  is  the  work  of  Professor  Robinson  of  Columbia 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  Sound,  sane  and  clear  in  his 
judgments  on  social  and  political  movements  and  on  na- 
tional and  constitutional  questions.  Professor  Robinson  is 
a  safe  guid6. 

We  heartily  recommend  this  book  to  the  general 
reader,  and  as  one  which  might  well  appear  in  superior 
school  libraries. 
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FRENCH  COURSES 


The  attention  of  teachers  in  the  Protestant  Schools 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  hereby  directed  to  the  two 
summer  courses  in  French  which  will  be  given  in  Montreal 
during  the  month  of  July  next;  one  by  McGill  University 
for  the  study  of  the  French  language,  the  other  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
training  of  French  Specialists. 

The  University  Course 

The  McGill  school  will  probably  be  so  organized  as 
to  admit  pupils  who  have  only  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  French,  as  well  as  those  who  are  more  advanced,  and 
will  confine  its  efforts  to  the  teaching  of  the  French 
language.  The  residential  accommodations  will  not  permit 
of  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  pupils  being  admitted  to 
this  course,  but  the  McGill  authorities  have  been  kind 
enough  to  say  that,  up  to  March  15th,  the  preference  will 
be  given  to  teachers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  who  may 
apply.  The  school  will  be  open  from  July  3rd  to  July  31st, 
and  the  total  cost  to  the  pupil,  including  room,  board  and 
tuition,  will  be  about  $100.  Women  students  will  board 
and  lodge  in  the  Royal  Victoria  College;  men  students  will 
also  live  together,  although  the  exact  building  has  not  yet 
been  decided  upon.  To  secure  the  preference  indicated 
above,  teachers  should  api^ly  not  later  than  March  15th, 
to  Dr.  J.  A.  Nicholson,  Registrar,  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  from  whom  all  information  may  be  obtained. 

The  French  Specialists'  Course 

The  primary  object  of  this  school  is  to  train  in  methods 
of  teaching  the  French  language  to  Fnglish  pupils,  though 
naturally  as  much    attention  as    time  will  permit  will    be 
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given  to  improving  the  pronunciation  and  fluency.  This 
Course  leads  to  the  French  Specialists'  Certificate  of  the 
Province.  Only  professionally  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  who  can  pass  a  pretty  severe  test  in  oral  French 
before  entrance  will  be  admitted.  As  the  Department  has 
not  the  facilities  for  providing  board  and  lodging,  it  will 
give  to  each  of  the  accepted  teachers  who  takes  the  full 
course  and  who  is  not  a  resident  of  Montreal  or  its  suburbs, 
a  bonus  of  $35.00  towards  paying  expenses.  No  tuition  fee 
will  be  charged  to  accepted  teachers  of  this  Province.  Ap- 
plications must  be  made  not  later  than  June  1st  to  the 
Director.  Mr.  R.  E.  Raguin,  53  Sherbrooke  St.,  W.,  Mont- 
real, with  whom  applicants  must  make  arrangements  as 
to  the  date,  etc.,  of  the  oral  examination  in  French  that 
must  be  taken  before  entrance. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  W.  PARMELEE, 

Secretarv. 
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SELECTED  BY  INSPECTOR  McOUAT 


Insects  have  done  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  injury 
to  the  forests  of  Canada.  The  forest  services,  federal  and 
provincial,  are  carrying  out  protective  measures,  and  the 
federal  department  of  agriculture  has  a  staff  of  entomolo- 
gists who  devote  all  their  energies  to  this  work.  Many 
ingenious  methods  are  being  devised  but  the  public  will  be 
most  interested  in  one  thing  that  stands  out  in  these  in- 
vestigations, namely,  that  the  preservation  of  bird  life  is 
one  means  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  forest  insects. 
There  may  be  some  birds  which  do  not  eat  forest  insects, 
but  generally  speaking  it  is  true  that  the  more  birds,  the 
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fewer  insects.  Canadian  boys  and  young  men  in  the  past 
have  been  too  prone  to  go  into  the  woods  with  a  gun  and 
shoot  at  everything  in  sight  without  thinking  of  the  injury 
they  might  cause.  Canadian  forests  are  fine  places  for 
healthful  recreation,  but  let  those  who  go  into  them  Dfc 
careful  not  to  burn  them  up  and  not  to  destroy  unthink- 
ingly the  non-game  birds  which  are  forest  policemen.  Let 
the  young  people  shoot  as  much  as  they  like,  but  with  a 
camera,  not  a  gun. — Exchange 


SIMPLE  TOOLS  MAY  DO  GREAT  WORK. 


One  day  Opie,  the  famous  painter,  was  asked  how  he 
produced  his  marvellous  colors,  "I  mix  them  with  brains," 
was  his  answer.  Ferguson  with  a  penknife  made  a  wooden 
clock  which  for  years  kept  time  admirably.  A  pan  of  water 
and  two  thermometers  were  all  that  aided  Black  in  his  re- 
searches on  latent  heart.  A  prism,  a  lens,  and  a  sheet  of 
paper  enabled  Newton  to  resolve  sunlight  into  rays  richly 
diverse  in  hues.  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  carried  the  investiga- 
tions of  N.ewton  a  long  stride  further,  was  once  called  upon 
by  a  foreign  chemist  of  mark,  who  wished  to  see  his  labor- 
atory. Wollaston  pointed  to  an  old  tea  tray  on  his  table, 
encumbered  with  a  few  watch  glasses,  bits  of  test  paper, 
a  small  balance,  and  a  blowpipe.  "That,"  said  he.  "is  all  my 
apparatus."  Stothard  learned  the  art  of  combining  colors 
by  a  close  study  of  the  wings  of  butterflies.  With  a  burnt 
stick  and  a  barn  door  Wilkie  began  his  sketches  as  an 
artist.  Bewic,k  as  a  boy  covered  the  walls  of  his  father's 
cottage  with  the  outlines  of  birds  and  beasts.  This  was 
his  apprenticeship  for' work  as  an  engraver,  never  excelled 
since  his  distant  day.  Benjamin  West,  a  Quaker  lad,  was 
poor,  but  what  of  that?  His  cat  could  furnish  from  her  tail 
all  the  brushes  he  required.    Franklin  first  brought  down 
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lightning  from  the  sky  to  the  earth,  and  how?  With  no 
more  elaborate  agency  than  a  silk  handkerchief  tied  to  two 
cross-sticks  from  a  common  kite.  A  large  steel  magnet 
beside  a  swiftly  turned  copper  disk  was  all  that  Faraday 
needed  to  build  the  first  dynamo,  and  unloose  electricity 
as  a  human  resource  as  important  as  fire  itself.  Watt  made 
his  first  model  of  a  steam  engine  from  an  old  syringe  which 
had  served  an  anatomist  who  had  long  used  it  to  inject 
arteries  before  their  dissection.  Gifford,  when  a  cobbler's 
apprentice,  worked  his  first  problems  in  mathematics  upon 
scraps  of  leather  hammered  in  smoothness  for  his  purpose. 
Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer,  first  calculated  eclipses  on  a 
plow  handle.  Ferguson  laid  himself  down  in  the  fields  in 
a  blanket  at  night,  and  made  a  map  of  the  stars  by  means 
of  a  thread  with  beads  on  it,  stretched  between  his  eves 
and  the  skv. 


The  natives  of  the  Congo  region  in  Africa  use  salt  of 
potassium  instead  of  salt  of  sodium  for  seasoning  their 
food.  This  salt  they  obtain  from  the  ashes  of  certain  plants 
and  they  regard  the  ordinary  imported  salt  as  insipid, 
buying  it  only  because  it  is  cheaper  than  the  native  product. 


A  FEATHERED  TYRANT 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  known 
living  naturalists,  but  he  is  also  a  charming  writer  and  any 
book  by  him  is  sure  to  be  crowded  with  interest.  In  his 
"Adventures  .\mong  Birds"  he  has  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
fear  inspired  in  small  birds  by  the  sparrow-hawk.  It  is 
worth  quoting  in  full. 

"A  still  better  spectacle  is  afforded"  by  the  fiery- 
hearted  little  bird-hunter  when,  after  the  harvest,  he 
ranges  over  the  fields,  when  the  village  sparrows,  mixed 
with  finches  of  several  species  are  out  in  the  stubble,  often 
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in  immense  congregations  covering  half  a  large  field  from 
end  to  end.  On  such  occasions  they  like  to  feed  near  at  a 
distance  of  three  or  four  seconds'  flight  from  the  thorny 
shelter.  Suddenly  the  dreaded  enemy  appears,  topping  the 
hedges  at  its  far  end,  and  at  the  same  instant  the  whole 
.vast  gathering,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  field 
is  up  in  the  air,  their  innumerable,  swiftly-fluttering,  trans- 
lucent wings,  which  produce  a  loud  humming  sound,  giv~ 
ing  them  the  appearance  of  a  dense  silvery  brown  mist 
springing  up  from  the  earth.  In  another  instant  they  are 
safe  in  the  hedge  and  not  a  bird  is  visible.  In  some  in- 
stances the  hawk  is  too  intent  on  his  prey  to  hurry  on  to 
othei"  fields  hoping  for  better  luck  next  time.  No.  there 
are  thousands  here;  he  will  drive  them  out  and  have  one! 
Then,  heedless  of  your  presence,  he  ranges  up  and  down 
the  hedge  rising  at  interval:^  to  a  height  of  tb.irty  or  forty 
feet  and  pausing  to  hover  a  few  moments,  like  a  kestrel, 
he  dashes  down  as  if  to  descend  into  the  hedge  to  wrest 
a  sparrow  from  its  perch,  and  when  just  touching  the 
surface  of  the  thorny  tangle  the  flight  is  arrested  and  he 
skims  on  a  few  yards,  to  mount  again  and  repeat  his  feint. 
And  at  every  downward  dash  a  simultaneous  cry  of  terror 
is  uttered  by  the  small  birds — a  strange  sound,  that  cry  of 
thousands  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hedge,  yet 
like  one  cry!  If  you  then  walk  by  the  hedge-side  and  peer 
into  it,  you  will  see  the  small  birds  crowded  together  on 
branchlets  and  twigs  as  near  the  middle  of  the  hedge  as 
they  can  get,  each  particular  bird  perched  erect,  stiff  and 
motionless,  like  a  little  wooden  dummy  bird  refusing  to 
stir  even  when  you  stand  within  arm's  reach  of  him.  For 
though  they  fear  and  fly  from  the  human  form,  the  feeling 
is  overmastered  and  almost  vanishes  in  their  extreme  ter- 
ror of  the  sharp-winged  figure  of  the  little  feathered  tyrant 
hovering  above  them." 
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AS  SHE  IS  SPELT 

A  stranger  in  our  land  was  he. 
He  tried  to  learn  our  spelling. 
He  thought  it  would  as  easy  be 
As  buying  or  as  selling. 

He  tried  to  write  but  couldn't  quite 
Learn  when  to  spell  it  wright  or  right ; 
He  couldn't  tell  just  where  he  stood 
When  using  cood  or  wood  or  shood. 

He  had  to  stand  a  lot  of  chaffing 
\\'hen  cruel  people  started  laffing. 
Then  other  things  confused  him  so; 
As  doe  and  dough  and  roe  and  row. 

And  mail  and  male  and  sail  and  sale 
And  many  more  that  turned  him  pail. 
Said  he:  *T  left  my  wife  and  daughter 
In  other  lands  across  the  waughter. 

"I  wanted  much  to  bring  them  here, 
But  they  will  have  to  stay,  I  fere. 
And  I  must  leave  you."   With  a  sigh 
He  added.   "Else  I'll  surely  digh." 

— The  School. 


HIS  CHANCE 


A  pessimist  and  an  optimist  were  discussing  life  from 
their  different  viewpoints. 

"I  really  believe. "  said  the  former,  "that  I  could  make 
a  better  world  myself.'' 

"Sure,"  returned  the  optimist ;  "that's  what  we  are 
here  for!    Now  let's  get  to  work  and  do  it." — Exchange. 
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PUSSY  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY 

We  read  in  Our  Dumb  Animals  recently  the  following 
incident  which  shows  unusual  kindness  of  heart  which  we 
can  but  admire. 

When  traffic  was  at  its  height  on  one  of  New  York's 
busiest  thoroughfares  recently,  and  a  long  line  of  trucks 
on  either  side,  moving  continuously,  made  crossing  dan- 
gerous for  all  foot-travelers,  a  cat  emerged  from  a  produce 
store  with  a  kitten  dangling  from  her  mouth,  and  essayed 
to  cross  the  street.  Each  time  she  started  she  had  to  turn 
back  because  of  truck,  and  her  efforts  quickly  attracted  a 
crowd. 

Down  from  the  corner  came  a  policeman.  He  soon 
saw  what  was  the  matter,  and,  while  there  was  nothing  in 
the  traffic  regulations  to  cover  the  point,  it  took  him  only 
a  moment  to  decide  what  to  do.  Going  into  the  street 
he  raised  his  hands  in  the  way  that  truckmen  have  learned 
means  "Stop."  They  stopped.  The  cat,  seeing  her  oppor- 
tunity, took  a  firmer  hold  on  the  nape  of  her  progeny,  and 
then,  holding  it  high  to  keep  even  its  curved  tail  out  of 
the  mud,  she  slowly  and  deliberately  picked  her  way  across 
and  disappeared  in  a  cellar. 


BUSY  BIRDS 


A  naturalist  has  reckoned  that  a  pair  of  tits  will 
devour  2,000  insects  in  a  day,  with  their  young  ones  they 
probably  account  for  4,000,000  insects  in  a  year.  One  can 
judge  the  probability  of  such  a  reckoning  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  counting  the  number  of  times,  in  a  busy  feed- 
ing-hour, a  pair  of  birds  returns  to  a  nest  with  food.  The 
writer  has  timed  many  species.  One  pair  of  swifts  once  fed 
their  young  ones  forty  times  in  an  hour,  serving  over  six 
hundred  meals  in  their  day's  work.  A  gold-crested  wren 
made  a  good  average  with  thirty-six  meals  an  hour  through 
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a  sixteen-hoiir  day;  the  mother  bird  alone  fed  her  eight 
youngsters.  Two  white  owls  paid  twelve  visits  to  their 
next  with  mice  in  twenty  minutes.  A  naturalist  photo- 
grapher found  that  a  pair  of  wheatears  served  up  moths, 
flies,  bettles  and  caterpillars  to  their  nestlings  at  a  rate 
rising  to  the  maximum  of  sixty  times  an  hour.  Such  food  is 
handed  over  alive. 


THE  MAP  IN  THE  FACE 

You  have  heard  the  expression  "the  map  of  Ireland" 
— or  some  other  country  "is  on  his  face." 

Do  you  realize  that  you  are  making  a  map  of  your 
inmost  thoughts  on  your  own  face  every  day?  Some  day 
you  will  be  surprised  when  you  look  in  the  glass,  and  you 
will  not  discover  it  until  it  has  become  known  to  your 
friends  and  enemies  alike. 

You  are  careful  not  to  sit  on  your  hat,  and  not  to 
crease  that  new  overcoat  or  suit  of  clothes. 

AN'hy.'  Because  you  want  them  to  look  new  and  fresh 
and  presentable  as  long  as  possible 

But  how  about  your  face  and  the  map  which  your 
thoughts  are  stamping  upon  it  with  lines  that  every  man 
can  read? 


CHACANAS 


Of  course  you  have  often  heard  that  the  very  largest 
elephant  will  tremble  and  roar  with  fear  at  sight  of  the 
very  tiniest  mouse.  This  is  because  a  mouse  very  nearly 
resembles  a  tiny  animal  called  the  chacana.  Chacanas  like 
to  eat  the  same  kind  of  wild  berries  that  the  elephant  feeds 
on  in  the  wild  state.  The  chacana  burrows  under  ground 
to  make  its  home,  very  much  as  the  prairie-dog  does.  In 
the  jungles  elephants  often  trample  over  these  burrows 
and  the  frightened  little  animals  run  up  into  the  tubes  of 
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the  elephant's  trunk  for  safety.  There  they  cHng  to  the 
flesh  very  tenaciously  with  their  long  sharp  claws  and  can- 
not be  ejected.  The  elephant  invariably  dies  an  agonizing 
death  from  the  effects  of  such  an  attack. 


VALUABLE  MUD 

The  mud  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  by  the  state  Harbor  Commission  is  soft  sticky,  blue- 
black  stuff,  and  is  almost  like  a  paint.  It  costs  the  Harbor 
Commission  something  like  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  to  dig 
and  dump  this  mud  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  bay.  In  the 
oil  industry  some  good  material  has  been  needed  to  seal 
oil  wells,  line  oil  reservoirs,  etc.,  and  it  is  found  that  this 
bay  mud  is  suited  to  this  purpose.  The  mud  is  taken  from 
the  ships  and  shipped  to  the  oil  fields,  where  it  is  sold  for 
something  like  $130  a  carload.  The  demand  has  exceeded 
the  supply. 


SOME  QUEER  THINGS 

Cayenne  pepper  doesn't  come  from  a  pepper  plant, 
nor  Burgundy  pitch  from  Burgundy.  Jerusalem  artichokes 
do  not  come  from  Jerusalem,  nor  turkeys  from  Turkey. 
Camel's  hair  brushes  are  made  from  the  tail  of  a  squirrel. 
German  silver  is  not  silver,  and  it  was  invented  in  China. 
Cork  legs  are  not  made  of  cork,  neither  do  they  come  from 
Cork,  Ireland.  Prussian  blue  does  not  come  from  Prussia. 
Irish  stew  is  not  an  Irish  but  an  English  dish.  Cleopatra's 
Needle  was  set  up  a  thousand  years  before  that  lady  was 
born.  Chamois  leather  is  not  the  hide  of  a  chamois,  but 
the  flesh  side  of  sheepskins. — Exchange. 
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SMART  EXCUSE 

Here  is  a  story  of  how  a  juryman  outwitted  a  judge, 
and  that  without  telHng  an  untruth. 

He  came  breathlessly  into  the  court.  "Oh,  your  honor, 
if  you  can  excuse  me,  pray  do.  I  don't  know  which  will  die 
first — my  wife  or  my  daughter." 

"Dear  me,  that's  sad,"  said  the  innocent  judge.  "Cer- 
tainly :  you  are  excused." 

The  next  day  the  juryman  was  met  by  a  friend,  who, 
in  a  sympathetic  voice  asked:   "How's  your  wife?" 

"She's  all  right,  thank  you." 

"And  your  daughter?'' 

"She's  all  right,  too.    Why  do  you  ask?" 
"Why,  yesterday  you    said    you    did     not  know    which 
would  die  firstj' 

"Nor  do  I.  That's  a  problem  which  time  alone  can 
solve." 


TUNING  CHIMES. 

Right  up  to  modern  times  church  bells  were  tuned 
with  a  hammer,  chisel  and  file,  and  it  proved  a  costly  and 
tedious  task. 

The  magnificent  tenor  of  the  fine  ring  at  Redenhall, 
in  Norfolk,  England,  had  had  its  diameter  reduced  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  by  such  chipping. 

Today  the  great  bell  foundries  can  guarantee  all  their 
bells,  irrespective  of  size,  to  be  absolutely  in  tune  by  means 
of  an  ingenious  machine,  which  perhaps  represents  the 
greatest  innovation  in  the  bell  world.  The  device  is  due 
to  the  discovery  of  Canon  Simpson. 

The  machine  is  fitted  with  a  revolving  cutter,  which 
shaves  the  metal  near  the  crown  of  the  bell  until  the  bell- 
tuner,  aided  by  a  tuning  fork,  has  attained  scientific  accu- 
racy. Thus  bells  are  kept  in  tune  today  by  shaving  off  the 
metal  as  needed. 
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SIMPLE 

Take  an  orange,  stick  it  all  over  with  cloves,  and  put 
into  a  moderate  oven  to  dry.  The  process  will  take  about 
four  days,  and  the  cloves  will  fall  into  the  orange  as  it 
dries.  Thus  the  orange  will  be  full  of  perfume  and  will 
keep  flies,  moths,  and  other  insects  at  bay.  We  do  not 
know.    Try  it  to  see,  if  it  be  true. 


THIS  LADDIE  WAS  A  TRUE  MAN. 

A  big  parade  was  passing  through  the  city  streets. 
There  was  the  usual  crowd  of  spectators  elbowing  each 
other  for  the  best  places. 

The  small  boy  of  the  bootblack  and  newsboy  type  was 
everywhere.  He  sat  on  top  of  hitching-posts,  looked  from 
the  roofs  of  buildings,  hung  half-way  up  on  telegraph 
poles,  clung  to  the  supports  of  bill-boards. 

A  crowd  of  these  happy  little  fellows  had  secured  a 
good  place  on  the  shady  side  of  the  street.  Some  had  their 
blacking-kits  swung  over  their  shoulders. 

Along  the  street  came  a  weary-looking,  poorly-dressed 
woman,  pushing  a  little  cripple  girl  in  a  wheel-chair. 

The  brass  bands  were  heard  in  the  distance  and  the 
children  along  the  line  began  to  shout,  "There  it  comes !" 

The  woman  looked  anxiously  at  the  dense  ranks  of 
sight-seers,  hoping  for  an  opening  through  which  she 
could  push  the  little  chair.  No  doubt  she  had  walked  a  long 
way  for  the  sake  of  bringing  a  glimpse  of  pleasure  into  the 
child's  hard  life. 

But  the  people  who  saw  her  trying  to  get  through 
were  selfishly  intent  on  their  own  enjoyment,  and,  instead 
of  making  room,  turned  away  from  her  and  stood  rigidly 
in  their  places. 

Just  then  one  of  the  boys  saw  her.  "Say,  fellows, 
there  is  a  little  lame  girl  that  can't  get  a  place.    Most  likely 
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she  don't  get  many  chances  to  see  a  parade  and  we  can 
see  all  that  come  to  town.  Let's  give  her  our  place  and  we 
can  run  farther  up  the  street  and  get  another." 

"All  right/'  came  from  half  a  dozen  of  the  boys. 

The  boy  who  had  spoken  pushed  through  the  crowd. 

"Say,  missus,"  he  said,  "you  can  have -our  place  out 
here  for  the  little  girl." 

With  the  boys'  help  the  chair  was  quickly  guided  to 
the  place,  and  the  boy  with  his  companions  ran  away. 

He  was  only  a  ragged  little  street  urchin,  but  he  had 
the  spark  of  true  manhood  in  his  soul. 


TOO  CLEVER  BY  HALF 

A  young  man  was  walking  up  and  down  the  platform 
of  a  country  railway  junction,  looking  for  a  carriage  with 
a  vacant  seat.  He  couldn't  find  it,  and  so,  assuming  an 
official  air,  he  walked  up  to  the  last  carriage  and  announced 
in  stentorian  tones: 

"All  out  here;  this  car  isn't  going." 

There  were  exclamations  of  annoyance  from  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  car,  but  they  all  got  out  with  their  bags  and 
made  their  way  to  cars  ahead.  The  young  man  smiled  as 
he  took  possession  of  a  seat  and  filled  another  with  his 
luggage. 

"Ah,"  he  murmured,  "it's  a  grand  thing  to  be  born 
clever!   Now  I  wish  they'd  start." 

By  and  by  the  station  master  put  his  head  in  the  door- 
way. "Are  you  the  young  man  who  said  this  car  wasn't 
going?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  clever  one,  smihng. 

"Well,"  said  the  station  master,  "it  isn't.  The  guard 
heard  what  you  said,  and  he  uncoupled  it.  He  thought  you 
were  a  director." — Sel. 
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TWO  VISITS 

^ 

(By  REBECCA  D.  MOORE) 

To  visit  Aunt  Julia  is  just  heaps  of  fun, 
We  wear  our  old  clothes  and  we  race  and  we  run. 
"Go  try  the  new  swing",  says  Aunt  Julia,  "my  dears, 
It's  put  up  so  firmly  you  need  have  no  fears ; 
Since  you  were  here  last  there's  a  lot  to  be  seen, 
Take  a  look  at  my  garden,  all  starting  up  green. 
Don't  forget  the  new  chickens  out  back  of  the  shed, 
And  when  you  get  hungry  there's  fresh  gingerbread!" 

When  we  go  to  Aunt  Esther's,  we  wear  our  best  clothes. 

We  hold  up  our  heads  and  we  turn  out  our  toes ; 

We  look  at  the  album  with  pictures  so  old. 

When  father  was  only  a  baby,  we're  told. 

But  when  she  says,  "Children,  here  is  your  treat. 

For  I  know  you  like  sweeties  and  nice  things  to  eat." 

James  brings  in  a  tray,  but — the  cakes  are  so  small, 

We  could  each  eat  a  tray  full  and  not  mind  it  at  all ! 

— Selected. 


ALWAYS  A  WINNER 

The  vicar  and  a  parishioner  played  a  round  of  golf 
together  in  which  the  vicar  was  very  severely  dealt  with 
As  the  two  returned  to  the  club-house  the  vicar  was  very 
silent. 

His  parishioner  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  "Cheer 
up,  vicar!  You're  dead  out  of  form;  that's  all  that's  the 
matter  with  you." 

The  parson  shook  his  head.  "No,"  he  said,  decisively 
and  sadly,  "I  shall  never  be  able  to  beat  you." 

The  layman  laughed.  "Oh,  well !"  he  said,  "you'll  win 
at  the  finish,  you  know.    You'll  bury  me  some  day." 

"But  even  then,"  said  the  vicar,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted, "it  will  be  your  hole!" 
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NOT  THE  ANSWER  SHE  EXPECTED 

The  teacher  was  giving  a  lesson  in  mental  arithmetic 
and  was  asking  the  class  all  sorts  of  questions.  Johnnie 
was  bored  and  inattentive.  He  never  did  like  arithmetii: 
anyway ! 

"Now,  Johnny,"'  said  the  teacher  sternly,  **if  there- 
were  seven  flies  on  the  table,  and  I  killed  two,  how  many 
would  there  be  left?" 

"Only  the  two  you  had  killed,"  said  Johnnie  quickly. 

And,  after  all,  he  was  quite  right! 


BIBLE  ALPHABET  RIDDLE 

A  was  a  traitor  hung  by  the  hair; 

B  was  a  folly  built  high  in  the  air; 

C  was  a  mountain  o'erlooking  the  sea; 

D  was  a  nurse,  buried  under  a  tree; 

E  was  a  first  born  bad  from  his  youth ; 

F  was  a  ruler  who  trembled  at  truth; 

G  was  a  messenger  sent  with  good  words ; 

H  was  a  mother,  who  loaned  to  the  Lord; 

I  was  a  name  received  of  the  Lord; 

J  was  a  shepherd  in  Arabian  land ; 

K  was  a  place  near  the  desert  of  sand : 

L  was  a  place  near  the  desert  of  sand; 

L  was  a  pauper  begging  his  bread ; 

M  was  an  idol,  an  object  of  dread; 

X  was  an  architect  ages  ago; 

O  was  a  rampart  to  keep  out  the  foe ; 

P  was  an  isle,  whence  a  saint  looked  above; 

Q  was  a  Christian  sainted  in  love; 

R  was  obscure,  yet  a  mother  of  kings ; 

S  was  a  Danite,  who  did  wonderful  things; 

T  was  a  city  that  had  strong  hold; 

U  was  a  country  productive  of  gold; 

V  was  a  queen  whom  a  king  set  aside; 

Z  was  a  place  w-here  a  man  wished  to  hide. 
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EASILY  CLASSIFIED 

Two  English  boys,  being  friends  of  Darwin,  thought 
one  day  they  would  play  a  joke  on  him.  They  caught  a 
butterfly,  a  grasshopper,  a  beetle,  and  a  centipede,  and  out 
of  these  creatures  they  made  a  strange  composite  insect. 
They  took  the  centipede's  body,  the  butterfly's  wings,  the 
grasshopper's  legs  and  the  beetle's  head  and  glued  them 
together  carefully.  Then,  with  their  new  bug  in  a  box, 
they  knocked  at  Darwin's  door. 

"We  caught  this  bug  in  a  field,"  they  said.  "Can  you 
tell  us  what  kind  of  a  bug  it  is,  sir?" 

Darwin  looked  at  the  bug  and  then  he  looked  at  the 
boys.    He  smiled  slightly. 

"Did  it  hum  when  you  caught  it?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  they  answered,  nudging  one  another. 

"Then,"  said  Darwin  with  a  twinkle  "ir  is  a  hum- 
bug." 


YOUNG  MAN'S  RECREATION  CREED 

(By  A.    FOOTBALL  STAR) 

"I  will  never  patronize  an  entertainment  that  brutal- 
izes a  man  or  shames  a  woman. 

I  will  always  do  some  part  of  playing  in  the  open  air 

I  will  not  be  merely  a  lazy  spectator  of  sport;  I  will 
taste  for  myself  its  zest  and  thrill. 

I  will  avoid  over-amusement,  as  I  pray  that  I  may  be 
saved  from  over-work. 

I  will  choose  the  amusements  that  my  wife  can  share. 

I  will  not  spend  Sunday  in  caring  for  my  bodily  pleas- 
ure so  much  that  I  forget  my  soul  and  its  relation  to  God's 
kingdom. 

I  will  not  spend  on  pleasure  money  that  belongs  to 
other  aspects  of  my  life. 

I  will  reriiember  to  enjoy  a  boy's  sports  again  when 
my  boy  needs  me  as  a  chum." — Young  Men. 
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WHY  CHINESE  NOSES  ARE  FLAT 

Among  the  many  millions  of  China  there  is  a  practice 
which  seems  to  have  a  curious  result.  The  mother  carries 
her  infant  in  a  kind  of  bag  or  pannier  on  her  back,  and  not, 
as  in  other  countries  where  the  dorsal  carriage  is  affected, 
with  the  face  turned  outwards,  but,  as  probably  we  ought 
to  expect  in  China,  where  everything  seems  to  go  and  come 
by  rule  of  contraries,  with  the  face  turned  inwards.  The 
results  of  that  is  that  the  baby's  nose  is  of  necessity  pressed 
against  its  mother's  back,  whence,  no  doubt,  has  been 
evolved  in  the  course  of  ages  the  peculiarly  flattened  of 
blunted  nose  characteristic  of  the  Chinaman.  * 


DID  YOU  KNOW  A  RABBIT  COULD  FIGHT? 

A  full  grown  rabbit  will  give  any  cat  more  battle  than 
she  bargains  for,  says  Harry  B.  Bradford  in  Boys'  Life. 

In  attacking  other  animals,  a  carnivorous  animal  al- 
ways goes  for  the  throat — a  vital  spot,  but  the  herbivorous 
rabbit  chooses  no  special  spot  to  strike  at  a  cat,  just  so  it  is 
"cat." 

He  drives  into  and  bites  it  anywhere  he  sj;rikes.  and 
uses  his  hind  legs  and  sharp  claws  to  kick  all  the  fur  otf 
his  victim  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

I  have  even  seen  one  of  my  rabbits  turn  and  jump 
back  at  a  small  dog  which  had  been  chasing  him  and  in 
flict  a  sharp  bite  on  the  dog's  nose  as  he  jumped  into  the 
astonished  animal's  face. 


THE  MISPLACED  COMMA 

Caesar  entered  on  his  head,  his  helmet  on  his  feet, 
sandals  in  his  hands,  his  trusty  sword  in  his  eye,  an  angry 
glare. 
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HARD  JOBS 

Boys  like  hard  jobs,    jobs  that  take    time  and   work. 
Easy  "snaps"  are  not  worth  doing.    It  is  not  easy. 
To  apologize, 
To  face  sneer, 
To  begin  over, 
To  take  advice. 
To  admit  error. 
To  be  unselfish, 
To  be  charitable. 
To  be  considerate,  . 

To  avoid  mistakes, 
To  endure  success. 
To  keep  out  of  the  rut. 
To  profit  by  mistakes, 
To  forgive  and  forget. 
To  think  and  then  act, 
To  make  the  best  of  little. 
To  subdue  an  unruly  temper, 
To  recognize  the  silver  lining — 
To  maintain  a  high  standard. 
To  shoulder  a  deserved  blame, 
But  it  always  pays. 

— Witness. 


"DON'TS"  FOR  CHURCH  ON  SABBATH 

Don't  stay  away  because  company  comes,  bring  them. 

Don't  let  the  Sabbath  paper  keep  you ;  we  have  some- 
thing better. 

Don't  stay  away  because  it  rains.  That  would  not 
keep  you  from  business. 

Don't  stay  away  because  you  won't  be  missed  in  the 
crowd.   God  misses  you. 

Don't  stay  away  l)ecause  it  isn't  your  denomination: 
the  same  excuse  would  keep  you  out  of  heaven. 
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Don't  stay  away  because  you  have  no  influence ;  the 
church-goer  preaches  a  sermon  as  long  as  the  way  thither. 

Don't  stay  away  because  you  know  more  than  the 
preacher;  God  may  have  something  to  say  to  you  worth 
hearing. 

Don't  stay  away  because  the  church  does  not  need 
you ;  never  did  the  church  need  more  and  better  men  and 
women. 

Don't  stay  away  because  the  church  is  imperfect; 
should  you  find  and  join  the  perfect  church,  its  perfection 
would  cease. 

Don't  stay  away  because  you  do  not  need  the  church ; 
'tisn't  so.  If  you  must  look  at  the  earth  six  days,  take  one 
to  examine  the  clouds. — Ex. 


MOTHER'S  HELPERS 

Mother  had  a  headache  and  had  gone  upstairs  to  lie 
down.  The  children  were  in  the  sitting  room  talking  it 
over. 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  mother,*'  sighed  Marjory. 

"So  am  I,"  said  Teddy. 

"How  sorry  are  you.^''  asked  David. 

"I  am  so  sorry  for  her  that  I  am  going  to  fill  the  wood 
box  as  full  as  it  will  hold,  and  get  a  lot  of  kindling,  and 
start  the  fire  for  supper.  I  think  that  will  make  her  feel 
better." 

"Oh,"  said  Marjorie,  "now  I  see  what  you  mean.  [ 
am  so  sorry  that  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  let  me  get  sup- 
per.   I  can  make  toast  and  tea,  and 'scrambled  eggs." 

"I'll  help  set  the  table  and  wipe  the  dishes,"  said 
Teddy. 

"I  don't  think  that  folks  are  really  sorry  for  one",  said 
David,  "unless  they  are  willing  to  help." — Young  People's 
Guide. 
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FLYING  FISH 

(By  C.  A.  DAVID) 

Does  it  not  seem  funny  that  a  little  fish  that  had  lived 
all  its  life  in  the  water  should  ever  take  it  into  its  head  to 
leave  the  v^ater  and  sail  through  the  air  like  a  bird?  Well, 
funny  as  it  seems,  there  is  a  little  fish  that  does  that  very 
thing.  He  never  grows  longer  than  about  eight  inches, 
and  he  looks  very  much  like  the  shiner  that  lives  in  the 
little  country  streams,  only  he  has  two  long  fins  that  spring 
out  of  his  body  just  back  of  the  gills.  In  the  water  these 
fins  are  of  no  use,  and  the  fish  wears  them  folded  like  a 
shut  up  fan.  It  is  not  thought  that  these  fish  fly  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  but  that  they  leave  the  water  only 
to  escape  from  bigger  fish  that  are  trying  to  catch  them. 
The  tail  is  very  long  and  strong  and  furnishes  the  swim- 
ming power;  but  the  instant  they  spring  out  of  water  it  quits 
moving,  and  the  two  long  fins  spread  out  and  begin  quiv- 
ering like  the  wings  of  a  humming  bird,  forcing  the  fish 
through  the  air  at  a  great  rate.  After  flying  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  the  fins  seem  to  get  weak,  and  the  flight  be- 
comes slower  and  slower,  until  the  tail  drops  down  and 
touches  the  water,  when  it  gives  a  powerful  flip,  and  up 
in  the  air  goes  the  fish  again,  its  flying  fins  flashing  in  the 
sunlight  like  so  many  diamonds.  By  repeating  this  it  can 
keep  up  its  flight  for  a  long  distance  before  it  is  obliged  to 
return  to  the  water.  Anything  that  frightens  it  suddenly  is 
apt  to  send  it  sailing  through  the  air.  Sometimes  a  ship 
plowing  through  a  school  of  these  little  fish  causes  them 
to  fly  up  in  front  and  scatter  in  all  directions,  like  grass- 
hoppers in  a  wheat  field.  They  live  in  the  open  sea,  gen- 
erally some  distance  from  land,  and  are  never  met  with 
singly,  but  always  in  large  numbers  and  swimming  close 
together. — Christian  Observer. 
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Patient  Parent:  ''Well,  child,  what  on  earth's  the 
matter  now."' 

Young  Hopeful  (who  has  been  bathing  with  his  big- 
ger brother) :  "Willie  dropped  the  towel  in  the  water  and 
he's  dried  me  wetter  than  I  was  before." 


A  SQUARE,  HONEST,  MANLY  BOY. 

''Mother,  I've  never  asked  Billy  Dobson  out  here  to 
spend  a  Saturday. 

"What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he?" 

"Well,  he  seems  to  be  a  good-hearted  chap,  but  he 
looks  neglected  and  I  know  he  wants  to  come  the  worst 
way." 

"Certainly  dear ;  bring  him  out  if  his  mother  is 
willing." 

"His  motheris  dead,"  said  John  soberly,  as  he  thought 
what  that  would  mean  to  him. 

Saturday  morning  the  boys  were  raking  the  leaves  in 
the  yard  when  they  broke  the  rake,  and  John's  mother 
said  they  could  go  to  the  store  and  get  another. 

John  phoned  to  the  store,  and  was  told  that  the  rake 
would  cost  thirty-five  cents.  His  mother  didn't  have  the 
change,  so  she  gave  him  a  dollar. 

When  they  got  to  the  store  the  man  found  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  and  the  price  of  the  rake  was  twenty-five 
cents  instead  of  thirty-five  cents. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  other  ten  cents"  ? 
asked  Billy. 

"Take  it  home.    What  did  you  think"? 

"I  wouldn't;  you  bet  I  wouldn't.  Your  mother  thinks 
the  rake  cost  thirty-five  cents,  and  she  wouldn't  care,  and 
besides,  she  won't  ask  anything  about  it." 

John  laughed  in  order  to  keep  from  saying  anything 
rude  to  Billy  and  then  turned  to  go  home. 

"Aw  come  on,  kid ;  I  want  some  candv." 
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John  kept  on  his  way. 

Then  Billy  tried  a  new  game.  He  went  up  to  the 
storekeeper  and  said: 

"Give  me  ten  .cents  worth  of  stick  candy." 

The  storekeeper  gave  it  to  him,  and  when  Billy  got 
the  bag  he  stuck  a  piece  of  the  candy  into  his  mouth  at 
once  and  said: 

John's  got  the  money  to  pay  for  it." 

John  looked  up  and  heard  what  Billy  had  said  and  saw 
what  he  had  done. 

He  knew  that  if  he  asked  his  mother  for  ten  cents  she 
would  gladly  give  it  to  him,  and  he  also  knew  that  she^ 
would  not  ask  about  it  anyway. 

Then  he  remembered  that,  no  matter  how  kind  his 
mother  might  be  about  the  matter,  the  money  he  carried 
was  not  his  own,  so  he  said  to  the  merchant: 

"I  am  sorry  Billy  ordered  the  candy,  for  I  have  no 
money  of  my  own  with  me ;  but  if  you  will  charge  it  to  me, 
I  will  pay  you  out  of  my  next  week's  allowance." 

Billy  was  listening  and  thinking,  and  when  they  were 
safely  outside  of  the  store,  he  said: 

"John,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself,  and  I'll  bring  you  that 
money  to  school  on  Monday." 

Billy  wanted  to  be  as  trustworthy  as  John  was,  and 
that  is'  one  way  that  a  friend  can  help  a  friend. 

— Boys  and  Girls. 


HOW  LONG  DO  BIRDS  LIVE? 

Just  how  long  our  common  birds  live  is  one  of  the 
things  that  is  not  yet  definitely  known.  It  is  one  of  the 
interesting  things  our  girls  and  boys  may  some  day  be 
able  to  tell  us  if  they  watch  carefully  and  live  long.  W.  C. 
Henderson,  Acting  Chief  of  Biological  Bureau  in  the 
United  States  is  able  to  give  the  ages  to  which  some  birds 
have  lived.     While  this,  in  many  cases  is  probably  greater 
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than  the  normal  life  of  the  species,  it  is  extremely  inter- 
esting.  The  following  are  the  figures  g^ven : 

Thrush,  15  to  25  years;  swallow,  9;  canary.  20; 
cardinal,  21 ;  raven,  69;  magpie,  21 ;  large  owls,  68;  golden 
eagle,  46;  white  pelican,  41;  cormorant,  23;  large  blue 
heron.  60;  swan,  102;  mallard,  29;  other  ducks,  11  to  23 ; 
oyster-catcher,  30;  herring  gull.  44;  and  wandering 
albatross,  46  years. — Witness. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  OILMAN 

Cowansville.  30th  July.  1921. 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  comprising: 
1st  The  statistical  summary  of  the  whole  district,  2nd  General 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  schools ;  3rd  The  classification 
of  the  municipalities  under  control ;  4th  Report  of  the  Indian 
Schools  under  my  inspection. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 

1920-21 

1. 

— Xninber  of  School  Mnnlclpalltlcs: 

• 

(a)      Under  Control   of  Commissioners    

15 
17 

(b)      Under  Control  of  Trustees   

Total 

— Xnmber  of  Schools: 



2. 
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(a)      Elementarj'   

(e)      Non-subsidized   Ind.  Institutions  Indian  Schools.  . 

Total 

HO 
16 

'..'.'.'.'.'. 

106 

3. 

— Xmnber  of  Teachers: 

(a)      Male  Teachers    

2 
113 

(b)      Female  Teachers 

Total 

1 
1          115 
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4. — ^Average  Salaries: 


(a) 
(b) 


Male  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools    .  . 
Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 


5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 


(a)  Boys,     5  to     7years,  211;  Girls,     5  to     7  years  205  416 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  944;  Girls,     7  to  14  years,  915  1,859 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,     49;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,     29|  78 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,        9;  Girls,  16  to  18  years       1  10 


Total. 


6. — Number  of  Pupils  enrolled: 


(a) 
(b) 


In  the  Elementary  Schools    

In  Non-subsidized  Ind.  Institutions  Indian  Schools 


Total. 
7. — Average  Attendance:  (in  percentage) 


(a)      In  the  Elementary  Schools   

(e)      In  Non-subsidized  Ind.  Institutions  Indian  Schools 

8. — Classification  of  Pupils; 

Years  of  Course. 


In 

Grade 

1 

In 

Grade 

2 

In 

Grade 

3 

In 

Grade 

4 

In 

Grade 

5 

In 

Grade 

6 

In 

Grade 

7 

In 

Grade 

8 

$    762 
500 


1,825 
538 


78.7 
86.4 


403 
519 
449 
500 
208 
136 
121 
27 


2,363 


2,363 


Total I 2,363 

Attendance. — The  enrollment  during  the  year  has  been 
about  the  same  as  on  the  previous  year  except  in  the  municipal- 
ities of  Montreal  South,  St.  Hubert  and  Springfield  Park,  Pine- 
hurst,  etc.,  where  the  attendance  is  nearly  doubled. 

The  Staff. — Very  little  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
securing  qualified  teachers  at  a  salary  of  from  $500.  ro  y'v  i)  pei 
annum,  where  the  salary  offered  was  less,  few  applicaci  us  were 
received.  Quite  a  number  of  unqualified  persons  offered  their 
services  for  less. 
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The  115  teachers  engaged  during  the  year,  were  qualified 
2S  follows,  viz: 

52  E.  Macdonald  College; 
3  M.  Macdonald  College; 
1   M.  Scottish  Ed.  Board  &  C.  B. ; 

3  E.  McGill,  N.  S.; 

4  M.  McGill,  N.  S.; 
8  E.  Port  C.  Board; 

1  B.  A.  &  Mod.  Phil.  College; 

2  Acad.  Valleyfield,  R.  C,  N.  S. ; 
6  Mod.  Valleyfield,  R.  C,  N.  S.; 
4  E.  Valleyfield.  R.  C,  N.  S.; 

10  Rev.  Sisters  with  certificates  of  different  degrees; 
21   Were  unqualified,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Classification. — According  to  regulation.  I  have  made  the 
following  classification  of  the  municipalities: 

Excellent. — Howick,  St.  Malachie  d'Ormstown,  Beaii- 
harnois.  Godmanchester,  Hinchinbrooke,  Elgin,  Laprairie, 
Greenfield  Park,  and  Caughnavvaga  village  schools. 

Good. — Montreal  South,  Dundee,  Hemmingford,  St.  Jean 
Chrysostome,  Chambly  Canton,  St.  Regis  Village,  St.  Hubert, 
Pinehurst  and  East  Greenfield,  Chateauguay  Basin  and  Delson. 

Medium. — Lacolle,  Havelock.  Franklin,  St.  Thomas,  St. 
George,  Ste.  Justine,  St.  Telesphore,  St.  Luke,  St.  Margaret  de 
Blairfindie.  St.  Louis. 

Unsatisfactory. — The  remaining  municipalities  for  different 
reasons. 

Bonuses. — Bonuses  for  successful  teaching  are  recom- 
mended for  the  following  teachers : 
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NAME 


Miss  Jessie  Potton    

"       Evelyn  Williams   .  .  .  . 

Marg'aret    Smyth     .  .  . 

Lillie   Dunn    

Sara   Cullen    

"      Janet    Gavin     

Pearl    Anderson 

"       Christina   Lang 

"       Daisy     McGlatchie     .' 
"       Lillie   Ida   Creig    .  .  .  . 

Mrs.   Mary  McKay    

Miss  Leila  Wislett    

"       Olive   Graham    

Ruperta   Hall    

Charlotte  Goodfellow 
"       E.  C.  Wokinshow    .  .  . 


School 


Municipality 


Elgin 
Elgin 
Dundee. 

St.-Chrysostome 
Saint-Louis 
Godmanchester 
Ho  wick 
Howick 
Hinchinbrooke 
Saint-Malachie 
Hemmingford 
Howick 
Saint-Malachie 
Junction  Delson 
Godmanchester 
Dundee 


Physical  Culture. — Strathcona     Physical     Culture     Prizes 
were  recommended  for  the  followinof  teachers : 


NAME 

1  Ward 

Municipality 

Miss  Janet    Gavin     

No.   10 
1 
5 
8 

Godmanchester. 

"      Evelyn   Williams    

Elgin. 

"      Mary  Pringle    

Godmanchester. 

"     Pearl  Anderson    

Hinchinbrooke. 

Municipality  Bonuses  are  recommended  for  Delson  Jet.,  St. 
Margaret  de  Blairfindie,  t.  Malachie,  Dundee,  St.  Bernard. 

Summary.— Of  the  115  teachers  employed,  86  were  Normal 
School  graduates.  8  were  otherwise  qualified,  viz  by  L.achute 
School  of  Pedagogy,  or  by  experience  in  the  rural  schools,  and 
the  remaining  21  were  unqualified. 


Progress. — The  teachers  have  done  very  good  work  dur- 
ing the  year  and  progress  in  all  the  branches  is  bein^^  made 
French  is  being  taught  in  all  the  schools  except  those  not  under 
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control,  viz. :  the  Indian  Schools  in  which  only  English  is 
taught.  One  continuation  school  is  being  conducted  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  stenography  and  typewriting  are  taught  by  the  Sisters. 

Salaries. — The  salaries  have  increased  during  the  year  from 
S450.  to  $500.  on  the  average  for  qualified  teachers.  Some 
teachers  received  from  $650.  to  $750.  and  one  elementary 
teacher  received  $1,000.  for  ten  months. 

Consolidation  is  not  making  much  progress  in  my  district 
of  inspection.  One  new  school  was  opened  at  St.  Bernard  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Conferences  were  held  as  usual,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, practically  all  of  the  teachers  attended  one  or  more  of  the 
meetings. 

Educational  Campaign  meetings  were  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Committee  at  Huntingdon  and  Howick. 

Both  meetings  were  poorly  attended  by  men. 

This  report,  together  with  the  summary  of  Statistics,  bul- 
letins and  special  reports  previously  forwarded  to  your  depart- 
ment, is  respectfully  submitted. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

A.  LUTHER  OILMAN, 

Inspector. 


Sir, — 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  HONEYMAN. 

Ottawa,  July  27th,  1921. 


I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  comprising: 
I.  The  statistical  summary  of  my  inspection  district;  II.  General 
remarks  on  the  working  of  the  Educational  Act  in  the  same 
district;  III.  The  classification  of  municipalities  by  order  of 
merit. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 


1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 


(a) 
(b) 


Under  Control   of  Commissioners 
Under  Control  of  Trustees    


Total 


2. — Number  of  Schools: 


(a)      Elementary 


1920-211 


26 

28 


Total. 


-Number  of  Teachers: 


(a) 
(b) 


Male   Teachers    .  . 
Female    Teachers 


Total 


4. — Average  Salaries: 


(a) 
(b) 


Male  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools   .  . 
Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 


5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Agre: 


(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  yr.s,     268; 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  yrs.,  1105; 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  yrs.",     275; 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  yrs.,     158; 


Girls,     5  to  7  yrs.,  285 

Girls,     7  to  14  yrs.,  1001 

Girls,  14  to  16  yrs.,  214 

Girls,  16  to  18  yrs.,  155 


Total. 


•6. — Number  of  Pupils  enrolled: 

(a)      In  the  Elementary  Schools 


Total . 


7. — ^Average  Attendance:  (In  percentage) 

(a)      In  the  Elementary  Schools   .  .  .  . 


■8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

.  In  Grade  1 


In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 


In  Grade  8 


Total . 


115 


5|, 
111  , 


556 
400 


553 

2106 

489 

313 


2428 


696 
295 
285 
317 
333 
273 
223 
6 
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GENERAL.  REMARKS. 

Attendance. — Altogether  there  were  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen schools  in  operation  in  this  district  during  the  year.  A  few 
oi  these  were  in  session  only  a  few  weeks  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  School  Boards  were  not  able  to  secure  teachers.  No.  1, 
Robinson  &  Pope  (Mont  Laurier),  was  open  a  very  short  time 
last  autumn,  and  No.  2  of  that  municipality  was  open  only  about 
three  weeks  this  spring.  The  teachers  could  not  remain  longer. 
Your  inspector  was  not  able  to  visit  these  schools. 

No.  1  of  St.  Valerie  de  Ponsonby  was  not  open.  The  Board 
had  great  trouble  in  getting  a  teacher,  then  sickness  broke  out 
in  the  municipality  and  so  much  time  was  lost  that  the  Board 
did  not  deem  it  wise  to  open  the  school  for  the  small  number 
of  pupils  who  could  attend. 

The  independent  school  at  Fassett  was  again  open,  and 
Mr.  Gabriel  Breeze,  the  teacher,  had  a  larger  number  of  pupils 
than  usual.  * 

The  average  daily  attendance  shows  an  improvement. 
There  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The  average  attendance 
is  altogether  too  low  in  our  country  schools.  Parents  cannot 
realize  the  great  loss  that  their  children  suffer  through  irregular 
attendance.  At  the  time  of  my  second  visit  the  attendance  was 
as  follows  : 

Number  of  Protestant  Boys 1,098 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Boys 175 

Number  of  Protestant  Girls 1,024 

Number  of  Roman  Catholic  Girls I3I 


Total  number  enrolled 2.428 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  nearly  66  per  cent.  The 
average  for  the  boys  was  higher  than  it  w^as  for  the  girls. 

There  were  in  these  schools  200  French  pupils  studying 
English  and  328  English  pupils  studying  French. 
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Staff. — There  were  115  schools  in  operation,  taught  by  116 
teachers  whose  qualifications  are  indicated  as  follows: 

Model  Diplomas    3 

Elementary   Diplomas    21 

Rural  Elementary  Diplomas 10 

Clergyman    1 

No  Diplomas   ; 81 

Total 116 

I  believe  that  this  district,  comprising  the  three  large 
counties  of  Labelle,  Hull  and  Pontiac,  supplied  three  students  m 
the  Teachers  Training  Course  at  Macdonald  College  this  year. 
This  is  about  what  happens  every  year.  How  absurd  it  is  then 
to  expect  to  get  qualified  teachers.  Put  an  advertisement  in  the 
papers  for  teachers  and  expect  'Heaven  to  shower  them  upon 
this  district.  The,  scheme  is  not  working.  Heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,  so  if  this  district  wants  qualified  teachers 
it  must  furnish  the  material  for  them. 

For  pupils,  it  means  passing  at  least  Grade  IX,  then  a 
short  course  of  four  months  at  Macdonald  College. 

Salaries. — ^The  school  boards  are  making  strong  efforts  to 
increase  the  salaries.  A  teacher  with  a  diploma  will  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  a  salary  of  $600.  a  year,  and  this  is  equivalent 
to,  perhaps,  $900.  in  Montreal.  There  are  municipalities  which 
are  not  able  to  pay  this  amount.  Nearly  all  boards  have  in- 
creased their  rate  I  regret  very  much  that  the  government 
grants  have  rather  decreased  than  increased. 

The  annual  salaries,  to  the  nearest  twenty-five  dollars, 
paid  in  this  district  were  as  follows : 


$ 

$ 

$ 

1$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1$ 

$ 

'$ 

$ 

1$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

$ 

1 

Salaries 

700 

650 

600 

550 

525 

500 

450 

425 

400 

350 

325 

300 

275 

250 

225 

200 

150 

Number  of 

Schoo'ls 

3 

1 

23 

7 

1 

15 

15 

3 

9 

11 

7 

7 

1 

7 

1 

2 

3 
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Length  of  term.  This  varies  from  a  few  weeks  to  the  usual 
term  of  ten  months.  Seventy-six  schools  were  open  for  the  full 
ten  months.  Wherever  the  term  was  very  short,  it  was  due  to 
trouble  in  getting  or  retaining  teachers.  Several  schools  in  this 
district  are  very  difficult  to  reach,  and  it  is  always  a  serious 
problem  to  get  girls  to  teach  in  them. 

Rate  of  Taxation. — Most  municipalities  have  raised  their 
rate.  Many  are  paying  twice  as  much  as  they  did  formerly.  At 
one  time  the  valuation  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  real  value 
of  the  property  but  that  practice  is  changing,  so  that  the  assessed 
value  does  now  give  us  a  fair  estimate  of  local  effort  in  most 
cases. 

We  find  the  valuation  ranging  from  $3,50  on  the  $100  down 
to  .35  cents.  People  realize  that  they  must  pay  more  in  order 
to  keep  their  schools  running.  If  competent  qualified  teachers 
could  be  secured,  the  people  would  not  complain. 

Bonuses  for  Teachers, — The  teachers  whose  names  follow 
are  recommended  for  bonuses  for  successful  teaching  during 
the  year : 


Teachers. 

Alice   Fulford    

Municipality 
Clarendon 

District 
1 

Jean   McInt\Te    

East  Templeton 

2 

Phyllis  Hodglns 

Masham    

2 

Fern  Campbell 

Lochaberet  Gore   

1 

Margaret  Daiims    

Thorne 

4 

Sarah   E.  Cleland 

Clarendon     

4 

Jessie  Roland    

Ruby  E.  Millar 

Clarendon     

Clarendon     .  . 

5 

Laura  Paris 

Eardlev     

1 

Florence  E.  Davis   

Eardley     

2 

* 

May   Horner    

(  Quyon    

1 

Pearl    Arthur    

'    Bristol 

9 

Kate    Horgan    

1  Thome    

3 

5 

1         10 

Jennie    Russell    

Jane  C.    Dunlop    

South  Hull    

1  Clarendon     
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Physical  Culture. — The  teachers  whose  names  follow  are 
recommended  for  prizes  in  connection  with  the  Strathcona 
Fund  for  physical  exercises: 


Teachers. 


Jessie   Silverson    Eardley 

Mabel  Ramsay   Clarendon 

Fern  Campbell    Lochabe  and  Gore 

Alice  Fulford    Clarendon 


District 


3 

11 
1 

1 


Progressive' Municipalities. — (1)  Clarendon,  (2)  Lochaber 
&  Gore,  (3)  Thorne,  (4)  Valky  Gatineau,  and  (5)  Bryson  are 
recommended  this  year  for  special  efforts  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  in  school  affairs. 

Teachers  Conferences. — The  usual  conferences  were  held 
in  the  autumn.  These  were  fairly  well  attended,  but  in  several 
cases  teachers  had  not  been  secured  for  the  schools  at  the  time 
of  the  conference. 


Inspector-General  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Lockhart  addressed 
a  public  meeting  in  Aylmer  in  the  autumn  in  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Educational  Campaign.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so 
few  were  present  to  hear  the  helpful  addresses  given  by  these 
two  gentlemen. 

The  secretary-treasurers  do  their  work  well  on  the  whole, 
but  some  of  them  are  very  dilatory  in  answering  letters  and 
forwarding  reports.  The  annual  report  must  be  sent  in  before 
July  15th.  Some  secretaries  delayed  so  long  that  their  muni- 
cipalities were  really  not  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  govern- 
ment grant;  school  boards  should  see  that  this  does  not  happen 
again. 

The  reports  and  bulletins  have  been  filled  out  and  forward- 
ed to  the  Department  at  various  times  during  the  year. 

The  classification  of  Municipalities  by  order  of  merit. 
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There  has  been  little  change  here  since  last  year.    That 
classification  will  serve  for  the  present  year  also. 

I  have  the  honor,  etc., 

H.  A.  HONEYMAN, 

School  Inspector. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  HUNTER 

Sherbrooke,  July,  1921. 
The  Honourable  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  Can. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  herewith  of  submitting  my  annual  report 
of  inspection  for  the  school-year,  1920-21. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 
1. — Xnniber  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)      Under  Control  of  Commissioners 

1920-21 

12 
2 

(b)      Under  Control  of  Trustees 

Total 

-. — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)  Elementary    

(b)  Independent  Institutions  Subsidized    

(c)  Independent  Institutions  non-Subsidized 

16 

! 

,,  ' 

1      

1     ! 

Total    

81 

3. — Xumber  of  Teachers: 

(a)      Male  Teachers    

3 

(b)      Female  Teachers 

^       1 

83 

1 

Total 

86 


4. — Average  Salaries: 

(a)      Male  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 

S    406 
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(b)      Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  S.hools 
5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Boys,  5  to  7  years,  13  8;  Girls,  5  to  7  years. 
Boys,  7  to  14  years,  495;  Girls,  7  to  14  years, 
Boys,  14  to  16  years,  114;  Girls,  14  to  16  years, 
Boys,  16  to  18  years,     58;  Girls,  16  to  18  years. 


118 

485 

93 

50 


380 


256 
980 
207 
108 


Total, 


6. — Number  of  Pupils  enrolled: 


(a)  In  the  Elementary  Schools 

(b)  In  the  Subsidized  Independent  Institutions   .  .  .  . 

(c)  In  the  non-Subsidized  Independent  Institutions 


1,551 


1,149 
73 
11 


Total 


7. — Average  Attendance:  (in  percentage) 


(a)  In   the   Elementary    

(b)  In  the  Subsidized  Independent  Institutions   .  .  .  . 

(c)  In  the  non-Subsidized  Independent  Institutions 

8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 


In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In   Grade 


7  7.06% 

100 

63 


313 

157 

130 

138 

164 

135 

93 

17 

2 


1,233 


Total . 


1,149 


This  inspectorate  as  heretofore  includes  1  municipahty  in 
Co.  Sherbrooke,  6  in  Co.  Compton  and  9  in  Co.  Stanstead. — 16 
in  all. 

The  schools  of  these  municipalities  are  all  rural  except  1 
— the  Annex  of  East  Angus. 

HEAI/ril  CONDITIONS 

Most  of  the  schools  were  enabled  to  carry  on  work  unin- 
terruptedly during  the  year. 

However  some  schools  suffered  seriously  from  epidemics 
of  measles  or  mumps  or  scarlet  fever,  followed  unfortunately  in 
several  instances  by  death  of  pupils. 
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SCHOOL  TERM 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  several  Boards  have  extended 
the  school  term  if  not  for  all  schools  of  their  municipalities,  at 
least  for  the  schools  of  largest  enrolment. 

Hatley,  for  several  years  has  carried  on  full  term  schools. 
Ste.  Cath.-de-Hatley  had  this  year  a  term  of  Qi/^  mos.  E.  Angus 
and  Bury  had  9;  Barnston  had  9  mos.,  for  5  out  of  6  schools; 
Stanstead  had  also  9  mos.,  for  several  schools. 

It  is  regrettable  that  several  schools  had  very  short  terms 
owing  to  some  local  grievances.  The  children  are  the  sufferers. 
It  is  hoped  that,  next  year,  these  schools  will  all  have  a  full 
term. 

CERTIFICATED  TEACHERS 

A  few  years  past,  we  were  assuring  ourselves  that  the 
shortage  of  uncertificated  teachers  was  no  longer  to  be  feared. 
But  we  were  over-confident — now  a  shortage  of  40%  obtains 
in  the  Province,  which  is  a  calamity. 

The  employment  of  uncertificated  teachers  by  Boards  dur- 
ing this  last  year  was  not  altogether  the  result  of  niggardly 
salaries  offered.  Some  Boards  conducting  schools  for  longest 
term  and  offering  highest  salaries  received  scarcely  an  applica- 
tion from  certificated  teachers. 

SALlARIES 

The  lowest  salary  paid  was  $30.  This  was  paid  to  an  un- 
certificated teacher  who  boarded  at  home  and  taught  in  a  short- 
term  school. 

The  majority  of  teachers  without  diplomas  received  $45. 
some  few  received  $50. 

Barnston  paid  $55.  to  all  but  one  who  received  $60. 

CONFERENCES 

Early  in  the  Fall,  the  usual  conferences  took  place.  They 
were  held  in  Bury,  Sawyerville,  Sherbrooke,  Tomifobia  and 
Knowlton  (joint-conference  with  Inspectors  E.  M.  Taylor, 
M.  A.,  and  W.  A.  Rothney,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.). 

All  the  teachers,  where  possible,  were  in  attendance.  The 
Conference  at  Tomifobia  had  the  helpful  assistance  of  Prin- 
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cipals  McFayden,  Smith  and  Tolmie  of  the  Stanstead  College 
schools. 

EDUCATIONAL^  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS 

Diplomas.  . . 


Permissions, 


Adv.  Elem 2 

I  "       22 

II  "       7 

Rural      " .     4 

Extra-Provincial    3     38 

Grade    XI 7 

"       X    10 

"      IX    23 

"      VIII    4 

Non-Grade    . 4 

48 
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BONUSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  followinof  merit  bonuses: 


NAMES. 


1  Miss  Annie  E.  Mills    .  .  . 

2  "  Gertrude   Cleveland 

3  "  Helen    Miller     .... 

4  "  Elizabeth    Dasen    . 

5  Mrs.  May    Grady    

6  Miss  Mary  Armstrong    .  , 

7  "  Mary  I.  McDonald   , 

8  "  Emma  Pehlemann 

9  Mrs.  Violet    Parnell     .  .  .  , 

10  Miss  Florence   Bacon    .  .  , 

11  "  Viola  Rix 

12  "  Edwynse  Beaton    .  , 

13  "  Julia  Bacon    

14  "  Beulah    Porter    .  .  .  , 

15  Mirs.  Marion    Pierce    .  .  .  . 


Munioipalities 


E.  Angus   

Eaton    

Eaton    

Stanstead     

Barnaton    ; 

Bury    

Bury     

Bury    

Ste-Cath.   de  Hatley 

Stanstead     

Barnston     

Bury    

Stanstead     

Newport    

Westbury    


Dis.  No. 


Annex 
No.      4 
6 


12 

12 

5 

7 

2 

31 

10 

9 

20 

8 

3 
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Teachers  debarred  2  bonuses  in  succession 


NAMES. 


1  Mrs.  Ada  Hume    .  .  .  . 

2  "      Angelina   Libby 


Municipalities  jLHs.  No. 

Newport   No.      2 

Stanstead     |      "     13 

Cora  Sullivan    Stanstead     "     25 

I  I 

I  I 

STRATHCOXA  TRUST 

Teachers  meriting  bonuses  for  Physical  Exercises. 


NAMES.  I  Municipalities  Dis.  No 


1  Mrs.   Idelia   Rogers    Eaton    No.   18 

2  Miss  Lulu  Brndage   Bury    "        3 

7 

"     26 


3  "       Emma    Pehlemann    '   Bury 

4  Mrs.  Cora  Sullivan    I   Stanstead 


BOXrSES  FOR  MUNICrPAHTIES 

On  account  of  expensiveness  of  materials  and  also  high 
cost  of  labor  some  Boards  refrained  from  making  needed 
repairs. 

Not  many  Boards  have  yet  taken  to  heart  the  need  of 
beautifying  school-grounds. 

The  following  are  recommended: 

1.  Barnston. 

2.  Stanstead. 

3.  Bury. 

4.  Ascot  Corner. 

5.  Newport. 

CLASSIFICATIOX  OF  MlJXICIP-ALiITIES 

This  classification  is  based  on  Regulation  9  (m). 
Excellent. — Hereford. 
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Good. — East  Angus. 
Magog. 
Bury. 
Newport. 
Conipton. 
Barnston. 
Clifton  East. 
Ascot  Corner. 

Medium. — The  remaining  municipalities. 

For  the  coming  year,  several  municipalities  will  offer  in- 
creased salaries. 

The  regrettable  fact  still  remains — the  shortage  of  cer- 
tificated teachers. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

J.  H.  HUNTER,  ■ 

School  Inspector. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  JONES 

Grosse  Isle,  Magdalen  Islands,  Que.,  6th  July,  1921. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec. 
Sir!— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  Pro- 
testant Schools  of  the  Magdalen  Islands.  Of  the  five  schools, 
only  three  were  in  operation  during  the  past  year.  Grand  Entry 
school  is  still  closed  for  the  lack  of  sufficient  children  of  school 
age  to  attend. 
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SUM:^rARY  OF  STATISTICS 
1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)  Under  Control  of  Commissioners    . 

(b)  Under  Control   of  Trustees    


I  I 

'1920-21 


Total . 


2. — Xnmber  of  Schools: 

(a)      Elementary   (3  m.  in  operation) 

Total 
3. — Number  of  Teachers: 

(a)      Female  Teachers    


Total 


4. — Average  Salaries:  I 

(a)      Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools ]$3S3  .  33 

5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age:  1 

I 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  21;  Girls,     5  to     7  years,  25  46 

(b)  Boys,  7  tr.  14  yoars.  91;  Girls,  7  to  14  years,  69|  160 
ic)  Coys,  14  to  16  years.  12;  Gi.-i£,  14  to  10  years,  S  20 
(d)      Boys,  16  to  18  years,     8;  Girls,  16  to  18  years,     61  14 


Total 


240 


6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

I 
(a)      In  the  Elementary  Schools   I      126 

Total 

7. — Average  Attendance:   (in  percentage). 


126 


8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

th  the  Preparatory  Course    . 
In   Grade    1    





59 
22 
12 
25 

S 

In  Grade  2    

In   Grade   3    

In   Grade   4 

Total   

126 

The  school  at  Grindstone  was  also  closed  owing  to  the 
trustees  inability  to  secure  the  services  of  an  elementary 
teacher. 
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The  school  term  at  Entry  Island  extended  over  ten  months, 
those  of  Grosse  Isle  and  Old  Harry  seven  months.  All  three 
teachers  taught  on  permits.  It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  teachers  holding  the  Quebec  Diplomas. 

The  annual  teachers  conference  met  this  year  at  Grosse 
Isle  school,  on  March  the  fifth.  The  three  teachers  attended, 
also  three  of  the  Grosse  Isle  school  commissioners. 

Grosse  Isle  had  59  pupils  enrolled,  far  too  many  for  one 
teacher  to  handle  successfully.  An  ell  should  be  added  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  a  second  teacher  engaged.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  this  school  is  not  very  satisfactory.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  school  children  have  to  cross 
a  wind  swept  marsh  to  reach  the  school  house,  and  during  the 
late  fall  and  winter  months  the  journey  is  at  times  impossible 
for  small  children  to  face,  partly  also  because  the  need  of  regu- 
lar attendance  is  not  sufficiently  urged  by  certain  parents.  The 
school  hou§e  too  needs  repairing,  the  foundation  and  structure 
are  good.  A  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  intelligen'tly 
spent  would  make  the  building  a  credit  to  the  municipality. 
The  commissioners  hope  to  have  the  school  house  repaired 
before  the  next  term  begins. 

The  school  houses  at  Entry  Island  and  Old  Harry  have 
been  condemned;  neither  accommodates  the  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  satisfactorily.  Entry  Island  is  building  a  new  school 
house  this  year,  and  the  trustees  of  Old  Harry  school  are  also 
anxious  to  build  this  year. 

Classification  of  Municipalities  in  order  of  merit : 

Entry  Island   61  % 

Old  Harry    .  ., 58%     - 

Grosse  Isle   56% 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

ALBERT  JONES, 

School  Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  KERR 

Hatley,  Que.,  July  25th,  1921. 

To  The  Superintendent  of  PubUc  Instruction, 

Quebec,  Que. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  hpnor  to  submit  my  annual  report  comprising: 
J.  The  statistical  summary  of  my  inspection  district;  II.  Gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  in  the  same 
district;  III.  The  classification  of  municipalities  by  order  ot 
•nerit. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 
1. — Xninber  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)  Under    Control    of   Commissioners 

(b)  Under  Control  of  Trustees    


Total 


2. — Number  of  Schools: 


(a)  Elementary 

(b)  Model    


Total 


3. — Xumbcr  of  Teachers: 

(a)      Female  Teachers 

4. — Average  Salaries: 


Total 


(a)      Female  Teachers  in.  Elementary  Schools 
Female  Teachers  in   Model  Schools    


11920-21 


17 
10 


38 
3 


44 


$477.43 
850.00 


5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  125;  Girls,     5  to     7  years  llll  236 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  432;  Girls.     7  to  14  years,  433  .  865 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,  103;  Girls,  14  to  16  years.  115|  218 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,     S3;   Girls,   16  to  18  yeers,      75  158 


41 


44 


ILf'l 
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-Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled : 

871 
156 

Total   

1,027 

■Average  Attendance:   (in  percentage). 

70.16% 
71.80% 

(b)      In  Model  Schools    

-Classification  of  Pupils: 

In   Grade   1        .  .               

245 

100 

141 

141 

126 

114 

112 

26 

15 

7 

In   Grade    2                           

In  Grade   3    

In   Grade  6    

In   Grade   7    

In   Grade    8    

In   Grade   9    

In   Grade   10    

Total 

1,027 

GENERAL  REMARKS 

In  my  district  of  inspection  there  were  in  operation  40 
schools  out  of  a  total  of  41.  All  of  the  schools  have  been  visited 
twice  during  the  year  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  were 
forced  to  have  a  short  term  as  no  teachers  were  available  for 
beginning  of  the  year;  and  so  were  not  in  operation  at  time  of 
my  first  visit.  It  is  however  the  intention  of  all  school  boards, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Metis  schools,  to  have  their  schools 
in  operation  for  10  months. 

*In  October  I  held  one  general  conference  at  Gaspe  Village 
for  all  the  teachers  in  my  inspectorate.  This  was  made  feasible 
through  the  kindness  of  the  General  manager  of  the  A.  Q.  & 
W.  R.  R.  in  giving  cheap  rates  to  the  teachers.  At  this  con- 
ference I  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wayman.  Rector 
of  Gaspe,  and  by  the  three  Principals  of  the  Model  Schools  in 
my  district. 

The  school  libraries  were  increased  this  year  by  about  900 
books  which  I  received  from  the  Department  for  distribution 
at  the  time  of  my  second  visit. 
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The  majority  of  the  schools  have  been  supplied  with  a 
"Permanent  Record"',  but  there  are  still  a  few  school  boards 
who  have  not  yet  supplied  their  schools  with  a  full  set  of  text 
books  for  the  teachers'  use. 

The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  schools 
were  as  follows : 

Model  School  Diplomas  from  MacDonald 2 

Model  School  Diplomas  from  Protestant  C.B 1 

Undergraduate   of   Queen's   University 1 

Elementary  School  Diplomas  from  McGill  Normal ....  1 

Elementary  School  Diplomas  from  MacDonald 16 

Rural   Elementary   Diplomas    5 

Elementary  School  Diplomas  from  Q.  C.  B 3 

29 

Teachers  without  Diplomas : 

Grade  X  certificate 5 

IX  "  7 

VIII  "  3 

15 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  statement  that  while  the  short- 
age of  qualified  teachers  continues,  yet  there  is  a  decided  im- 
provement and  I  hope  that  the  increased  salaries  will  soon 
eliminate  the  unqualified  teacher.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  average  salaries  in  model  schools  have  increased  this  last 
year  $200.00  and  in  elementary  schools  $106.76.  The  average 
salary  of  elementary  teachers  with  diplomas  being  $546.80,  and 
for  unqualifiedl  teachers  $396.06.  This  difference  in  salary 
should  be  an  incentive  for  those  who  are  teaching  by  permission 
to  go  to  Macdonald  College  and  qualify. 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  better  than  last  year." 
The  teachers  recommended  for  bonuses  are : 
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Municipalities 

Village   of  Gaspe    .  . 
Saint  Godfroi,    diss 
Cabano     

Miss 

Mrs. 

Miss 

Teachers 

Emma  BaBrtlett 
Blanche   Ramier 
Bessie   Burton    .  . 

M.  Simon 

Marjorie   Ross    .  . 

Address 

1  Grande  Greve 
Shigrawake-east 
Cap   Noir 
Grande  Greve 
Hopetown 

Class 

of 

Diploma 

E. 

R.   E. 
E. 

Grand    Greve     

Paspebiac,  'diss    .... 

E. 
E. 

The  following"  municipalities  are  recommended  for  prizes 
for  progress : 


Counties! 


Municipalities 


Gaspe    I  Village   of   Gaspe    .  . 

Gaspe    I  Cap    Desespoir,    diss. 


Secretary 


Fred  Veit 

Oscar  Unquhart 


Amounts 


550.00 
40.00 


The   following  schools   are    recommended    for   the   prizes 
•awarded  annually  for  proficiency  in  physical  training: 


Counties 


Gaspe 
Gaspe 


Municipalities 


Village   of  Gaspe 
Gaspe  Bay  North 


District 


Teachers 


Emma  Bartlett 
Alia   Sullivan    . 


Address 


Grande  Greve 

Shigawake-E. 


The  following  is  the  classification  of  the  municipalities  ac- 
cording to  art  .  9  (m)  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Protestant 
Committee. 


Excellent. — Fraserville,  dis.,  Cabano,  Sayabec,  diss.,  Gaspe 
village,  Shigawake,  Port  Daniel  Centre;  Port  Daniel  West,  Cap 
Desespoir,  diss.,  Red  Head,  York. 

Good. — Paspebiac  E.,  diss..  Little  Metis  Village,  Edmonds, 
Grande  Greve,  Gaspe  B.  South,  St.  Godfroi,  diss.,  Gaspe  B. 
North,  Haldimand,  Perce,  diss.,  St.  Pierre  de  Malbaie. 
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Middling. — Port  Daniel  East,  diss.,  Roseville,  Fontenelle, 
Metis,  Seal  Rock,  Douglastown,  diss.,  Barachois,  diss. 


I  have  the  honor,  etc., 


I.  N.  KERR, 

School  Inspector. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  KING 

Pointe-a-la-Garde,  P.Q.,  20th  July,  1921. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  P.Q. 
Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  statistics  and  general  re- 
port of  my  district  of  inspection  for  the  year  ending  30th  June, 
1921. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 
1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

Under  Control  of  Commissionprs 

1920-21 

7 
5 

(b)      Under  Control  of 

Trustees    

Total   

12 

2. — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)      Elementary    

28 
3 

1 

(b)      Model 

(c)      Academies    

Total    

32 

3. — Number  of  Teachers: 

(a)      Male  Teachers   .  . 

1 
39 

(b)      Female   Teachers 

Total 

1            40 
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4. — Average   Salaries: 

(a)  Male  Teachers  in  Academies 

(b)  Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 
Female  Teachers  in  Model  Schools  .  .  .  . 
Female  Teachers  in  Academies .  . 


5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 


(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  115;  Girls, 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  32  8;  Girls, 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years, 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years. 


5  to     7  years,  108 

7  to  14  years,  304 

76;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,     73 

79;  Girls,  16  to  18  years,     46 


Total 


6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

(a)  In  the  Elementary  Schools 

(b)  In  the  Motiel  Schools 

(c)  In  the   Academies    


Total 


7. — Average  Attendance:    (in  percentage). 


(a)  In  the  Elementary  Schools 

(b)  In  the  Model  Schools    

(c)  In   the  Academies    


8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 


In 

Grade 

1 

In 

Grade 

2 

In 

Grade 

3 

In 

Grade 

4 

In 

Grade 

5 

In 

Grade 

6 

In 

Grade 

7 

In 

Grade 

8 

In 

Grade 

9 

In 

Grade 

10 

In 

Grade 

11 

Total 


$950 
450 
708 
625 


223 
632 
149 

125 


488 
163 
160 


69.9% 
83.6% 
76.2% 


206 
87 
98 
95 

107 
95 
55 
33 
28 
5 
2 


Every  school  was  open  at  least  part  of  the  year.  Of  the 
40  teachers  employed,  19  had  professional  training  and  21  were 
unqualified. 

New  Carlisle  Academy  and  New  Richmond  Model  School 
are  now  in  a  position  to  do  better  work  as  each  has  added  a 
teacher  to  its  staff.    St.  Laurent  de  Matapedia  Model  School  is 
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not  suitably  housed  and  the  municipality  was  unfortunate  in 
not  having  a  single  qualified  teacher. 

Increasing  interest  in  education  is  being  shown,  by  a  more 
general  desire  to  secure  quaUfied  teachers  and  a  willingness  to 
pay  higher  salaries.  Although  valuation  of  property  was  much 
increased,  50%  of  the  school  boards  put  up  the  rate  of  taxation, 
so  that  the  average  salary  paid  elementary  teachers  was  in- 
creased by  $118. 

*  The  scarcity  of  qualified  teachers  and  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing rate  of  taxation  are  forcing  some  parts  to  favorably  con- 
sider the  consolidation  of  schools. 

Public  meetings  in  the  interest  of  education  were  held  at 

o  

different  points  by  Dr.  Parmelee  and  Dean  Laird.   These  meet- 
ings aroused  considerable  interest  and  were  much  appreciated. 

The  following  are  recommended  for  bonuses  for  successful 
teaching: 

Miss  Audrey  Cooke,  No.  9,  New  Richmond,  Miss  A.  R. 
]\IacNair.  No.  2,'  New  Richmond,  Miss  Maida  Sulivan,  Deeside, 
Miss  D.  E.  Buckley,  No.  8,  New  Richmond  and  Miss  Lottie 
Steele. 

The  following  teachers  and  schools  are  recommended  for 
Strathcona  Trust  certificates  and  prizes: 

Miss  Audrey  Cooke,  No.  9,  New  Richmond,  Miss  Reta 
Jacobsen,  No.  1,  New  Carlisle. 

The  following  municipalities  are  recommended  on  account 
of  special  effort,  shown  by  increased  rate  of  taxation  and  de- 
termination to  secure,  if  possible,  only  teachers  holding 
diplomas: 

Cox.  New  Richmond,  Mann,  and  Matapedia. 

The  municipalities  are  classified  as  follows: 

Good. — Cox,  Matapedia.  Mann  and  New  Richmond. 

Middling. — St.  Laurent  de  Matapedia.  Sellarville.  Maria, 
St.  Charles  de  Caplan,  St.  Bonaventure  de  Hamilton,  Shoolbred, 
Restigouche  and  Broadlands. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  etc., 

LEWIS  J.   KING, 

School  Inspector. 
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REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  ERNEST  M.  TAYLOR 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1920-21 


Knowlton,  July  20th,  1921. 
Sir, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  comprising, 
I.  The  statistical  summary  of  my  inspection  district;  II.  General 
remarks  on  the  Education  Act  in  the  same  district. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 
1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)    Under  Control  of  Commissioners 

1920-21 

16 
10 

(b)    Under  Cor  'rol   of   Trustees    

Total.  . 

26 

2. — Number  of  Schools: 

83 

Total 

83 

3. — Ntunber  of  Teachers: 

1 
86 

Total 

87 

4. — Average  Salaries: 

$    400 

427 

407 

1,340 

256 

140 

(b)    Female  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools 

5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  183;  Girls,     5  to     7  years,  224.. 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  689;  Girls,     7  to  14  years,  651.. 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,  124;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,  132.. 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,     73;  Girls,  16  to  18  years,     67.. 

Total 

2,143 

6. — Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

1,615 

Total 

1,615 
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7. — A^*erage  Attendance:  (in  i>crcentage) : 

(a)    In  the  Elementary  Schools 

8. — Classification  of  Pupils: 

Tears  of  Course.     (Boys  and  Girls): 


72% 


In  Grade  1 
In  Grade  2 
In  Grade  3 
In  Grade  4 
In  Grade  5 
In  Grade  6 
In  Grade  7 
In  Grade  8 


4S1| 
1861 
183  . 
223;. 
230j, 
169  . 
132,, 
11  . 


Total. 


1.615 


II.  The  Classification  of  municipalities  in  accordance  with 
regulation  of  the  Protestant  Committee  as  follows: 

Excellent. — McMasterville,  Rougemont,  Iberville  and 
Sweetsburg,  equal,  East  Farnham  and  Marieville,  equal,  Ab- 
botsford  and  West  Bolton. 

Good, — Philipsburg,  Dunham,  Eastman  and  Foster,  equal, 
St.  Blaise. 

Fair. — Henryville,  Shefford,  Potton,  Brome,  Granby  and 
East  Bolton. 

Poor. — Stanbridge  East,  St.  Ignace,  Sutton,  Frelighsburg, 
Sabrevois  and  St.  Hilaire,  St.  Sebastien  is  without  school  this 
year. 

It  is  much  easier  for  a  municipality  to  get  high  marks  when 
there  is  but  one  school  in  the  municipality  than  for  one  with 
-everal  schools. 

ni. — GEXERAIi   REMARKS, 

The  Teachers'  Conferences  were  held  in  the  Autumn  as 
usual  and  were  largely  attended.  , 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  average  salaries  paid  to 
lachers  has  characterized  the  history  of  the  past  year  and  this 
is  been  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  work  of  the  Teachers' 
>tatus  Committee  of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Protestant 
'eachers.    This  increase  in  the  average  has  been  $104.    The 
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average  this  year  being  427.  as  contrasted  with  $323  the  prev- 
ious year.  The  largest  mitnicipaUty  in  the  inspectorate  will  pay 
higher  wages  next  year  than  this  year.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance has  increased  from  70  per  cent  to  72  per  cent  of  the 
enrolment.  The  three  non  subsidized  independent  scholos  hav- 
ing a  total  of  84  pnpils  reported  last  year  have  all  been  closed 
during  this  year,  which  reduced  the  number  of  my  schools  to  83 
with  87  teachers. 

Notwithstanding  the  removal  to  Montreal  of  the  Belmont 
Boy's  Home  with  its  59  boys,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  elementary  schools  this  year;  the  total 
being  1,615. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  salaries  to  the  teachers  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools  in  this  inspectorate  has  been  $37,155. 

The  average  salary  in  Iberville  County  is  the  lowest,  being 
only  $305.  whereas  the  one  school  in  Chambly  County  pays 
$700,  and  will  pay  $750.  for  the  coming  year. 

TEACHER'S  BONUSES 

The  following  Teachers  have  been  recommended  for 
bonuses  for  successful  teaching. — Maud.  Fortin,  Glenna  Gage. 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Channell,  Isabel  Crowell,  Edith  H.  Akin^  Christina 
Morrison,  Kathleen  Jackson,  Minnie  E.  Scott,  Bernice  A. 
George,  Mrs.  Charles  Kesley,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Peacock  and  F;  Helen 
Stewart. 

Debarred  by  regulation  not  permitting  the  giving  of  bonus 
two  years  in  succession:  Mildred  Derby,  K.  Agnes  Moore,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Worden,  Elizabeth  Pibus,  Kate  Owens,  Minerva  Stowe 
and  Mary  E.  Wright  The  work  of  Miss  Helen  Johnston  and 
Mrs*.  F.  O.  Denel  is  worthy  of  praise,  but  the  school  they  are  in 
is  a  village  school  and  not  treated  as  strictly  rural. 

The  following  worthy  teachers  have  been  debarred  from 
sharing  in  the  Bonus  as  the  attendance  at  examination  was  less 
than  seven,  one  school  having  only  two  pupils  in  attendance : — 
?iliss  Eva  C.  Miller,  Alene  Gardner,  Anna  M.  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
Martin  and  Kathleen  MacDonald. 
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RECX)MMEXDATIOX  FOR  STRATHCXJXA  PRIZES 

1.  School  No.  9,  Philipsbiirg,  Miss  'SI.  Fortin,  teacher. 

2.  School  No.  L  Abbottsford,  Miss  M.  Willett,  teacher. 

3.  School  No.  l.'Sweetsburg,  Miss  M.  Stowe,  teacher. 

4.  School  Xo.  1,  West  Shefford,  Miss  Ethel  M.  Scott,  teacher. 

The  following  have  been  recommended  for  bonuses  given 
to  deserving  municipalities:  1.  McMasterville;  2.  Shefford;  3. 
^\'est  Bolton;  4.  Granby;  5.  Marieville. 

There  are  a  few  schools  operating  for  ten  months  and  a  few 
for  nine  months. 

The  majority  have  been  kept  open  for  eight  months. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

ERNEST  M.  TAYLOR, 

Inspector  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  W.  O.  ROTHNEY 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1920-21 

Sherbrooke,  Que.,  July  1st,  1921. 

Sir, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the 
-cholastic  year  ending  June  30th,  1920,  comprising:  I.  The 
^tatistical  summary  of  my  inspection  district;  II.  The  classifica- 
tic  onf  municipalities  by  order  of  merit;  and.  III.  General  re- 
marks on  the  working  of  the  Education  Act  within  the  bounds 
of  the  inspectorate : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 
1. — Xuiuber  of  School  Municipalities:  |1920-^21| 


fa)    Under  Control   of  Commissioners |  12] 

(.b)    Under  Control  of  Trustees T  14 


Total I  26 
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2. — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)    Elementary    .  .  .  . 
3. — Number  of  Teachers: 


(a)  Mate  Teachers   .  . 

(b)  Femate  Teachers 


Total. 


4. — ^Average  Salaries: 

(a)    Female  Teacher  in  Elementary  Schools. 
5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age: 


(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  years,  239;  Girls,     5  to     7  years,  196 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  881;  Girls,     7  to  14  years,  670.. 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,  144;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,  162.. 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,     94;  Girls,  16  to  18  years,  123.. 


Total. 


6 


Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled : 

(a)    In   the  Elementary  Schools 

7. — Average  Attendance:  (in  percentage) : 

(a)    In  the  Elementary  Schools 

8. — Classificatlo  nof  Pupils: 


In    Grade  1 

In    Grade  2 / 

In   Grade  3 

In   Grade  4 

In    Grade  5 , 

In   Grade  6 

In   Grade  7 

In    Grade  8 


73 


$618.63 


435 

1,551 

306 

217 


1,426 


74.2% 


440 
189 
224 
215 
179 
97 
80 


Total. 


73 


73 


2,509 


1,426 


74.2% 


1,426 


My  inspectorate  includes  the  counties  of  Drummond. 
Richmond,  Sherbrooke,  Bagot,  Shefford,  except  the  townships 
of  Shefford  and  Granby,  and  the  towenship  of  Tingwick,  in  the 
county  of  Arthabaska. 

HANKING  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

The  inspectorate  contains  26  municipalities,  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  9  (m)  of  the  regulations  of  the  Protest- 
ant Committee,  rank  as  follows:  ^ 
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Excellent. — Sherbrooke.  Drummondville  ; 
Good. — Asbestos.    Melbourne    Village,    Orford,    St.     Elie 
d'Orford : 

Fair. — St.  Pudentienne  (Town),  South  Stukely,  South 
Durham,  Melbourne  and  Brompton  Gore,  Cleveland,  Durham 
township,  Shipton.  St.  Francois  Xavier  de  Brompton,  South 
Ely.  Ascot,  Tingwick. 

Poor. — St.  Joachim  de  Shefford,  Bromptonville,  St.  Puden- 
tienne. (Township),  New-Rockland,  St.  Pierre  de  Durham, 
Kingsey  Falls.  North  Ely,  Actonvale ; 

•  Unranked. — A\'indsor    township.    Pupils    attend    Superior 
School. 

The  educational  efficiency  of  any  municipality  depends 
on  three  factors,  (1)  The  average  daily  attendance  at  school  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
m.unicipality,  (2)  the  length  of  the  school  term,  and  (3)  The 
efficiency  of  the  teaching.  The  school  population  is  now  con- 
sidered to  consist  of  the  children  and  youth  of  ages  5  to  18 
years.  The  regulation  school  term  is  10  months.  And  the  stand- 
ard of  teaching  efficiency  set  up  in  this  report  is  the  best  teach- 
ing that  is  being  done  in  the  inspectorate  in  each  subject.  A 
municipality  in  which  all  the  children  and  young  people  be- 
tween 5  and  18  years  of  age  were  at  school  every  day;  in  which 
the  school  term  was  10  months;  and  in  which  the  training  in 
every  subject  was  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  inspectorate,  would 
have  reached  the  maximum  of  educational  efficiency.  It  would 
have  realized  100%  of  the  educational  standard  here  set  up. 

'the  following  percentages  show  to  what  extent  the  var- 
ious municipalities  of  the  inspectorate  have  realized  this  ideal: 

% 

Actonvale    15 

Asbestos    58 

Ascot    25-8 

Brompton,  St.  F.-X.  de — 35-2 

Bromptonville,  Statistics  not  available. 

Cleveland    70-1 

Drummondville    36 

Durham-South    38-5 
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Durham,  St.  P.  de— 31-1 

Durham  Tp 32-4 

Ely  North   10-5 

Ely  South   23-7 

Kingsey  Falls    44-8 

Melb.  &  Bpt.  Gore  35-2 

Melbourne  Village    57-9 

New  Rockland   27 

Orford    32-4 

Orford,  St.  Elie 46-9 

St.  Joachim  de  Sh 17-9   • 

St.  Pud'ne  (town)    . 53-3 

St.  Pud'ne  (township) 31-2 

Sherbrooke    60-5 

Shipton .32-2 

Stukely  South 35-2 

Tingwick 31-2 

\Mndsor  Tp.,  pupils  attend  high  school 

It  is  evident  from  the  aibove  that  the  educational  efficiency 
of  municipalities  vary  greatly.  North  Ely  with  the  lowest 
record  in  the  inspectorate  realized  only  a  little  over  one-tenth 
of  the  standard,  while  Cleveland  with  the  highest  record  rea- 
lized a  little  over  seven-tenths.  The  efficiency  of  some  munici- 
palities must  be  greatly  increased  if  the  children  of  the  inspec- 
torate are  to  receive  their  educational  rights. 

GENERAT.  REMARKS 

City  of  Sherbrooke, — The  city  of  Sherbrooke  contains  four 
protestant  elementary  schools,  with  a  staff  of  17  teachers,  all 
ladies,  an  enrolment  of  559  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  422.  In  comparison  with  last  year  these  figures  show 
an  increase  in  the  enrolment  of  21  pupils,  and  in  the  average 
attendance,  of  46  .  The  average  daily  attendance  during  the 
year  was  approximately  75-4%  of  the  enrolment.  8  teachers 
hold  model  school  diplomas  and  9  hold  elementary  diplomas. 
The  average  salary  of  grade  teachers  is  $1,115.38.  The  highest 
is  $1,250,  and  the  lowest  is  $850.   One  principal  receives  $1,600, 
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one  $1,650,  and  each  of  the  other  two  SI, 800.  All  the  teachers 
are  competent  and  good  work  is  being  done  in  the  schools. 

A  new  salary  schedule  came  into  force  this  year,  which 
materially  increased  the  remuneration  for  teaching  in  the  City. 
The  schedule  is  commendable  for  its  liberality,  but  as  pointed 
out  in  my  last  years  report,  it  is  seriously  defective  in  its  ar- 
rangement. Recommendations  for  its  improvement  were  made 
to  the  Board  but  they  have  not  yet  been  adopted.  So  long  as 
the  scale  of  salaries  remains  on  its  present  basis  the  maximum 
of  teaching  efficiency  for  the  amount  expended  cannot  be 
realized. 

The  Board  has  again  been  urged  to  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  biit  so  far  no  action  to  that  effect  has  been  taken 
by  the  Board.  Such  an  appointment,  wisely  made,  would  doubt- 
less add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  without  any  in- 
crease in  cost.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  conforming  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  management  that  always  are  to  be  observed  in 
organizations  where  labors  are  complicated,  specialized,  and 
difficult.  It  was  made  clear  to  the  Board  that  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  was  not  a  matter  of  placing  its  powers  in 
the  hands  of  one  man;  but  a  question  of  how  the  Board  could 
best  exercise  its  power — whether  directly,'  by  doing  the  work 
itself,  or  indirectly  through  a  trained  executive  agent.  Rate- 
payers conversant  with  the  most  effective  ways  of  getting 
things  done  will  approve  of  the  appointment  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

The  free  medical  clinic,  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  in  cooperation  with  the  school  board, 
is  still  rendering  valuable  service. 

RURAIi  SCHOOLS 

School  Term. — The  average  length  of  the  term  in  rural 
schools  during  the  year  was  8.4  months.  3.2%  of  the  schools 
were  in  operation  10  months;  55%  9  months;  32%,  8  months; 
and  5.3%,  less  than  8  months.  2  schools  were  operated  as  sum- 
mer schools.  They  were  found  in  St.  Pierre  de  Durham,  and 
St.  Pudentienne  (Canton).  It  is  hoped  that  this  type  of  school 
may  be  completely  eliminated  next  year. 
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Attendance. — The  average  daily  attendance  in  rural  schools 
was  74%  of  the  enrolment.  Of  pupils  aged  7-14,  78.4%  were 
enrolled.  The  average  time  which  each  pupil  in  the  rural  muni- 
cipalities, aged  7-14,  actually  attended  school  was  48.7%  of  the 
school  year.  39%  of  the  schools  in  operation  had  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  less  than  10  pupils.  The  pupils  of  16  of  these 
schools  could  have  been  conveyed  to  other  schools. 

Salaries. — The  average  monthly  salary  in  the  rural  school 
for  1920-21  was  $50.27  and  the  average  yearly  salary  was 
$425.18.  The  highest  salary  paid  was  $60  per  month,  and  the 
lowest  was  $35.  The  average  monthly  salary  shows  an  increase 
over  that  of  the  previous  year  of  $9.37. 

Qualifications  of  Teachers. — 28.5%  of  the  rural  teachers 
had  no  legal  qualification  to  teach ;  68%  held  elementary  di- 
plomas; and  3.5%  held  model  diplomas.  The  engagement  of 
only  8  of  the  16  unqualified  teachers  was  recommended  by  the 
Inspector.  Of  this  class  of  teachers,  5  were  reported  "Poor"' 
and  3  were  reported  "Incompetent".  Of  the  40  qualified  teach- 
ers, 5  were  reported  "Poor",  and  2  were  reported  "Incompe- 
tent". On  account  of  the  increasing  number  of  inexperienced 
teachers,  the  average  teaching  efficiency  in  the  rural  school  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

Physical  Culture. — The  following  schools  have  been  re- 
commended for  the  four  prizes  awarded  annually  for  proficiency 
in  physical  training;  Asbestos  Village  teacher.  Miss  Fanny 
Frost;  Cleveland  No.  7,  teacher,  Miss  A.  I.  B.  Cooke;  Mel- 
bourne and  Brompton  Gore,  No.  8,  teacher,  Miss  E,  A.  Duff; 
Ascot  No.  2,  teacher,  Miss  B.  C.  White. 

Bonuses  for  Successful  Teaching. — The  following  teachers 
were  recommended  as  deserving  bonuses  for  successful  teach- 
ing: Misses  Myrtle  Bice,  Jessie  M.  Armstrong,  C.  C.  Hyde. 
Olive  Bachelder,  M.  H.  Mathews,  Beryl  S.  Carson,  E.  E. 
Wilson.  • 

The  following  teachers  also  secured  results  entitling  them 
to  bonuses  but,  owing  to  the  Regulations  forbidding  two 
bonuses  in  succession,  are  this  year  debarred  from  receiving 
bonuses:  Misses  E.  A.  Duff,  C.  J.  Healy,  Fanny  Frost,  Alice 
Dresser,  M.  J.  Weed. 
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Bonuses  to  Progressive  Municipalities. — In  recognition  of 
progressive  measures  undertaken  by  the  school  board,  the  fol- 
lowing municipalities  have  been  recommended  for  the  five 
bonuses  awarded  each  year  for  marked  improvement  in  educa- 
tional conditions:  St.  Elie  d'Orford,  Melbourne  and  Brompton 
Gore,  Cleveland,  ^t.  Pudentienne  (Town),  Melbourne  village. 

The  complicated  and  stubbornly  difficult  problems  that  the 
rural  elementary  teacher  confronts  are  not  fully  appreciated  by 
many  school  boards  and  rate  payers.  Indeed  men  and  women 
who  are  themselves  well  educated  often  regard  the  teaching 
of  little  children  as  a  mere  routine  task,  to  be  delegated  to  high 
school  girls  who  need  remunerative  employment.  At  least  one- 
third  of  the  rural  elementary  teachers  in  the  inspectorate  would 
be  disqualified  to  vote  because  of  their  youth,  and  yet  school 
boards  do  not  hesitate  to  delegate  to  them  a  responsibility  in 
comparison  with  the  privilege  of  the  ballot  is  of  trifling  import- 
ance. The  economic  and  educational  wastage  that  results  from 
this  failure  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  teaching  the  rural 
elementary  school  is  enormous.  The  money  invested  in  educa- 
tion yields  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  returns  that  would 
be  forthcoming  were  the  teaching  population  relatively  stable 
and  adequately  prepared  for  its  responsibilities.  The  failure  of 
the  elementary  school  to  hold  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  chil- 
dren entering  it,  through  the  sixth  grade,  is  to  be  charged 
largely  against  this  unfortunate  attitude  towards  elecentary 
education. 

A  radical  revision  of  public  attitude  towards  elementary 
school  teaching  seems  to  be  essential  to  any  adequate  element- 
ary training.  The  distinction  between  elementary  and  High 
School  service  is  too  pronounced  in  the  difference  of  salary  paid, 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  degree  of  training  sought  in  the 
teachers.  Moreover,  the  appointment  to  an  isolated  rural 
school  needs  to  be  made  a  distinctive  honor,  by  providing  a 
differential  in  salary  that  will  counteract  whatever  superior  at- 
tractiveness the  urban  service  may  present.  The  type  of  im- 
mature, transient,  poorly-trained  teacher  that  is  threatening  to 
become  dominant  in  the  rural  elementary  school  should  be  elim- 
inated by  raising  the  standard  of  elementary  education.    This, 
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however,  cannot  be  hoped  for  until  the  pubHc  recognize  rural 
school  teaching  as  at  least  equal  in  significance  to  any  other 
branch  of  education.  This  fact  ought  to  be  apparent  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  education  of  the  majority  of  the  voters  of 
the  next  generation  will  be  limited  to  that  given  in  the  element- 
ary school. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yours  truly, 

VV.  O.  ROTHNEY. 


MACDONALD  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


A  Practical  Two  Weeks'  Course  of  Inspiring  Instruction  in 
Public  School  Drawing. 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN 

A  very  unusual  opportunity  is  offered  this  year  to 
teachers  of  Quebec  for  a  practical  and  inspiring  course  of 
instruction  in  Art  Education  for  Elementary  Schools,  to 
be  held  at  the  beautiful  buildings  of  Macdonald  College, 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Quebec.  There  are  many  grade 
teachers,  specialists  and  supervisors  who  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  receive  instruction  of  this  kind.  All  tlie 
work  will  be  so  definitely  and  practically  presented  as  to 
enable  teachers  to  apply  it  in  the  teaching  of  drawing  in 
their  own  class  room. 

IXKDATION 

Macdonald  College  is  situated  about  twenty  miles 
west  of  Montreal.  Being  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads,  it  is  easily  accessible 
from  all  points.  The  College  buildings  are  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rivers, 
one  of  the  ideal  situations  for  a  Summer  School  on  the 
American  continent. 


Macdonald  College  Summer  School 


CONTEXT  OF  COURSE 

The  close  of  every  school  year  finds  many  ambitious 
teachers  who  desire  greater  efficiency  and  independence  in 
teaching  drawing  in  public  schools  This  course  in  methods 
of  teaching  drawing,  water  color,  pencil,  design,  etc.,  is. 
planned  to  meet  this  demand.  All  the  work  given  in  this 
course  will  be  graded  and  practical,  so  as  to  be  helpful  and 
suggestive  to  those  who  have  had  but  little  technical  draw- 
ing. There  will  be  no  teaching  of  theory  without  applica- 
tion, and  there  will  be  no  application  without  theoretical 
proof;  there  will  be  no  theory  which  is  beyond  the  grasp 
of  any  teacher;  there  will  be  no  work  required  which  is  too 
difficult  for  teachers  to  execute.  All  of  th^  work  will  be  so 
practical  that  it  can  be  developed  in  the  class  room  with 
children.  Many  new  and  interesting  materials  will  be  em- 
ployed which  will  contribute  to  the  more  effective  and  in- 
teresting teaching  of  drawing  and  industrial  work.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  art  instruction  for  rural  and 
ungraded  schools,  as  well  as  city  and  town  schools.  It  is 
possible  for  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  schools  to  produce 
really  beautiful  work  under  the  inspiration  of  an  efficient 
teacher.  This  summer  class  is  organized  to  help  those 
teachers  who  wish  definite  assistance  in  their  everyday 
class  room  work  in  drawing,  the  definite  purpose  being  to 
offer  an  opportunity  for  educational  advancement. 

INSTRFCTOR 

After  a  very  careful  consideration  of  most  successful 
teachers  of  public  school  drawing  work,  we  are  fortunate 
to  announce  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Florence  G.  Perkins, 
nee  Goodenough,  formerly  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Art, 
New  York  City,  who  conducted  former  summer  school 
classes  at  Macdonald  College. 

DURATION  OF  COURSE 

Those  intending  to  take  the  course  should  arrive  on 
July  31st — if  possible  before  4  p.m.  The  course  will  con- 
clude on  August  11th. 
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EXPENSES 

Those  attending  will  be  accommodated  in  the  College 
residences.  The  charge  will  be  $1.00  per  day,  or.  $10.00 
for  the  course,  two  in  a  room  with  single  beds.  There  are 
a  few  single  rooms,  occupants  of  which  will  be  charged 
$2.00  extra.  Payment  for  board  and  lodging  must  be  made 
in  advance.  There  will  be  no  tuition  fee.  Registration  fee 
$1.00. 

POSTAL  ADDRESS 

Macdonald  College  P.  0„  Quebec.  Canada. 

RAILWAT  STATIONS 

Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue  on  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand 
Trunk  Railways.  The  stations  adjoin  the  College  property 
and  are  five  minutes  walk  from  the  main  building. 

DIRECTIONS  ON  ARRIVAL 

Those  arriving  before  4  p.m.  should  report  at  once  to 
Room  5,  Main  Building,  where  they  will  register  and 
obtain  information  regarding  room,  etc.  Those  arriving 
later  in  the  evening  should  go  at  once  to  the  Men's  or 
Women's  Residence  and  obtain  a  room  assignment  from 
the  Housekeeper,  reporting  next  morning  at  Room  5, 
Main  Building,  for  registration,  etc. 

SUPPLIES 

Note  books,  pencils,  pens  and  drawing  material  may 
be  purchased  at  the  College  Book  Shop. 

GAMES 

If  you  have  them,  bring  rubber  soled  shoes,  tennis 
racquet,  golf  clubs,  etc. 

The  Summer  School  for  Rural  Improvement  for 
Country  Clergymen  and  others  interested  in  the  Rural 
Welfare  will  be  held  at  the  time.  A  circular  of  this  will  be 
sent  on  request. 

Applications  should  be  sent  before  July  1st,  1922  to: 
DR.  F.  C.  HARRISON, 

Macdonald  College  P.  ()., 
P.Q. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  BIRDS. 

By  HON.  MAXXIXG  W.  DOHERTY,  Minister  of  AgrictUture,  Proviiice 

of  Ontario. 

As  the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  the  efficient  protection  of  birds  becomes  more 
urgent.  As  the  forest  gives  place  to  farms  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  diminution  of  those  species  which  live  only  in  the 
deep  woods,  and  those  species  which  live  in  open  wood- 
lands and  in  open  country  are  brought  into  closer  relation 
v/ith  man. 

The  true  position  of  birds  in  relation  to  man  is  not 
generally  or  at  all  adequately  recognized.  If  some  species 
or  even  a  few  individuals  of  one  species,  manifest  injurious 
tendencies  this  fact  is  at  once  noticed,  but  the  good  work 
which  is  carried  on,  quietly  yet  unceasingly,  by  the  great 
majority  of  species  passes  almost  unrecognized.  There  is 
also  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the 
economic  status  of  various  species.  Thus  all  hawks  and 
owls  are  frequently  condemned  as  injurious  and  are  shot 
at  every  opportunity,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have 
in  Ontario  only  two  common  injurious  species  of  hawks 
and  one  injurious  species  of  owl,  while  we  have  five  com- 
mon hawks  and  four  common  owls  which  are  beneficial. 
These  nine  beneficial  birds  of  prey  are  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  farmer  in  his  w^arfare  against  injurious  rodents.  One 
of  their  principal  items  of  food  is  mice,  which  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  damage  to  agricultural  products  by  eat- 
ing grain,  destroying  the  roots  of  grasses,  thus  sometimes 
ruining  meadows,  and  by  gridling  young  trees  in  orchards. 

Another  group  of  birds  whose  relationship  to  man  is 
quite  generally  misunderstood  are  the  woodpeckers.  They 
are  frequently  complained  of  as  injurious  to  orchards,  since 
through  faulty  observation  the  work  of  the  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker — that  makes  the  series  of  round  holes  drilled 
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in  the  trunks  and  larger  limbs  of  trees — is  taken  for  that 
of  the  true  woodpecker,  such  as  the  Downy  Woodpecker, 
birds  which  perform  a  very  valuable  service  for  man,  in 
extracting  the  wood-boring  larvae  which  are  destructive 
to  trees. 

The  great  majority  of  birds  which  inhabit  our  fields 
and  orchards  are  highly  beneficial.  Thus  93  per  cent  of  the 
food  of  the  Phoebe  consists  of  insects,  chiefly  of  injurious 
species.  Of  the  food  of  the  Meadowlark  7Z  per  cent  con- 
sists of  insects.  The  native  sparrows,  that  is  all  species 
with  the  exception  of  that  imported  pest,  the  House  Spar- 
row, are  very  valuable  not  only  by  reason  of  their  insect- 
eating  proclivities,  but  also  because  they  destroy  an  im- 
mense amount  of  weed  seed.  The  American  Goldfinch 
consumes  great  quantities  of  thistle  seeds.  The  swallows 
are  ceaselessly  active  from  daylight  till  dark  gathering  in 
flying  insects  of  various  species,  including  many  species 
which  are  serious  pests.  The  vireos  and  the  warblers 
search  each  leaf  and  twig  for  the  minute  plant  lice  and 
the  eggs  of  other  kinds  of  insects.  The  nuthatches  and  the 
Brown  Creeper  explore  the  crevices  in  the  bark  and  ex- 
tract hibernating  insects  and  their  eggs.  The  Chickadee 
is  also  a  diligent  seeker  after  small  insects  and  eggs  and 
one  Chickadee  has  been  found  to  eat  1,028  eggs  of  the 
cankerworm  in  one  day. 

These  few  facts  show  the  economic  value  of  our  birds, 
and  to  this  we  must  add  their  aesthetic  value — the  joy 
which  their  gay  plumage,  interesting  ways  and  beautiful 
songs  lends  to  rural  life. 


VALUE  OF  BIRDS  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

Prepared  by  V.  W,    JACKSON  for  HON.    VALENTINE    WINKLiER, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Province  of  Manitoba. 

Birds  prevent  insect  plagues.  Plagues  of  locusts  occur 
only  in  treeless  and  birdless  countries  like  Egypt.  Where 
birds  are  plentiful,  insects  are  kept  in  check.    The  water- 
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fowl  of  the  Mississippi  valley  save  it  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust.  Blackbirds,  plover,  quails  and  prairie 
chicken  have  rescued  Nebraska  from  crickets  several 
times.  Meadowlarks.  kingbirds^  cuckoos,  grouse,  killdeers, 
black  terns  and  gulls  have  no  doubt  saved  Manitoba  from 
the  devastating  army  worm,  which,  on  several  raids,  never 
got  farther  than  the  southwest  corner  of  the  province. 
Grosbeaks,  nighthawks,  and  quails  feed  upon  potato  bugs 
and  slugs.  The  United  States  has  spent  millions  in  investi- 
gating the  damage  due  to  insects  and  the  value  of  birds  in 
checking  that  damage.  The  annual  loss  of  crops  and  trees 
due  to  insects  is  thought  to  be  nearly  $700,000,000  in  the 
United  States,  and  $125,000,000  in  Canada.  Fifty  thousand 
birds'  stomachs  have  been  examined  by  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  and  it  was  found  that  over  ^fty  differ- 
ent species  fed  upon  destructive  caterpillars,  and  fifty  live 
upon  destructive  scale  insects  and  plant  lice.  One  Night- 
haw'k's  meal  was  found  to  consist  of  340  grasshoppers,  52 
bugs,  3  beetles,  2  wasps  and  a  spider. 

Robins  take  five  ounces  of  food  per  day.  Chickadees 
will  eat  200  to  500  insects  per  day.  Most  birds  take  over 
100  insects  daily  to  feed  their  young,  to  keep  up  their  high 
temperature,  and  supply  energ\-  for  twenty  active  hours 
per  day.  Chester  A.  Reed  gives  the  following  figures  for 
Massachusetts:  800  square  miles  x  640  x  5  insect  eating 
birds  per  acre  x  100  insects  per  day,  equals  21,000  bushels 
of  insects  consumed  per  day  in  that  small  state.  Five  times 
that  amount  w'ould  be  consumed  in  all  probability  in 
Manitoba. 

Take  a  pencil  and  calculate  the  value  of  our  birds  to 
Manitoba.  47,000.000  acres  of  farm  land  x  3  birds  per  acre 
>■  13^2  ounces  of  weed  seeds  or  insects  per  day  x  150  days, 
bird  season,  equals  887,000  tons  of  pests  destroyed  each 
summer  by  our  birds.    (J.  J.  Golden), 

Birds  also  consume  great  quantities  of  weed  seeds. 
Our  winter  birds — and  we  have  43  species — live  principally 
upon  weed  seeds.     The  Juncos    start  in  early  on    Russian 
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pigweed,  and  the  buntings,  the  redpolls,  the  winter  gros- 
beaks, the  jays  and  the  sparrows.  In  Iowa,  10  sparrows  to 
the  square  mile  during  the  winter  of  200  days,  consume 
875  tons  of  weed  seeds.  Forty  species  of  sparrows  in  the 
United  States  are  seed-eaters,  97  per  cent  of  their  food  be- 
ing weed  seeds,  64  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  Mourning 
Dove  is  weed  seeds,  and  27  per  cent  of  the  Meadowlark's 
food  is  weed  seeds. 

Gophers  and  mice  are  bad,  but  they  would  be  worse 
il  it  were  not  for  hawks  and  owls ;  the  hawks  work  by  day 
and  the  owls  by  night.  The  Horned  Owl  will  swallow  a 
striped  gopher  entire.  The  bones  and  hair  are  then  dis- 
gorged as  pellets.  Thousands  of  pellets  are  often  found 
under  the  roosts  of  these  owls.  In  the  stomach  of  a  young 
Horned  Owl  two  weeks  old,  the  remains  of  five  mice  were 
found.  Three  thousand  skulls  of  gophers  and  mice  were 
found  in  the  retreat  of  a  pair  of  Barn  Owls.  All  the  hawks 
are  expert  at  catching  young  "Flickertails." 

Our  hawks  are  not  as  harmful  as  supposed.  Thou- 
sands of  stomachs  of  hawks  have  been  examined  by  Fisher, 
King  and  Beal. 

220  Red-shouldered  Hawks.  Less  that  2  per  cent,  poultry. 

65  Broad-winged  Hawks :  No  trace  of  poultry. 
320  Sparrow  Hawks :  No  trace  of  pultry,  but  101  mice,  224 

insects^  52  birds,  12  reptiles. 
124  Marsh  Hawks:  Only  seven  contained  poultry,  and  79 
contained  mice. 

Rodents  are  the  natural  diet  of  hawks  and  only  the 
Sharp-shinned,  Cooper's,  Pigeon  and  Goshawk  maliciously 
attack  poultry. 

The  Great  Horned  Owl  or  Cat  Owl  is  the  only  :>nz 
which  attacks  poultry,  all  others  during  their  nightly 
prowling  are  great  destroyers  of  mice  and  voles. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  seen  how  readily  the  canker- 
worm  can  destroy  the  Manitoba  maple  and  plant  lice 
destroy  the  elm.  No  doubt  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
our  native  maple  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  province 
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was  due  to  the  scercity  of  birds  on  the  area  with  fewer 
trees.  The  cankerworm  never  ravishes  the  maples  in  the 
"park  country"  or  more  thickly  wooded  area.  Even  shrubs 
afford  a  great  protection  for  birds  and  in  these  perhaps 
half  of  our  birds  build  their  nests. 

SUMMARY. 

Insects,  weeds  and  gophers  hinder  farming. 
But  for  birds,  farming  woould  be  impossible. 

Our  Birds  are — 

Insect  devourers; 
Weed  seed  eaters; 
Mice  and  gopher  catchers; 
Tree  protectors. 

Protect  the  Birds — 

Spare  the  natural  bluff  or  thicket. 
Set  out  windbreaks  or  shelterbelts. 
Put  up  birdhouses  and  feeding  trays. 
Birds  like  suet  and  water  baths. 


Copies  of  this  pamphlet  and  others  issued  to  further 
bird  protection  in  Canada  as  well  as  copies  of  the  Migra- 
tory Birds  Convention  Act  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Commissioner,  Dominion  Parks  Branch,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Ottawa— M.B.L.,  13,   1920. 
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Jugo-Slavia  Bulges  Into  Adriatic. 

"Ukraine  tentatively  slices  off  a  corner  of  Russia,  an 
area  comparable  to  that  of  France.  Jugo-Slavia  is  the 
architrave  for  a  pediment  of  States  that  bear  down  upon 
the  tripartite  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
until  it  fairly  bulges  into  the  Adriatic. 

"A  map  of  the  New  Europe  visualizes  some  phases  of 
geography  more  clearly  than  many  pages  of  explanation. 
Obviously,  a  peninsular  people  have  a  preferred  safety  in- 
surance in  modern  warfare.  The  'freedom  of  the  sea' 
seems  to  have  a  double  entendre  respecting  the  shores  that 
reach  out  for  its  kindly  protection. 

"All  Europe  is  a  peninsula  of  Asia.  Then  again  West- 
ern Europe  is  a  secondary  peninsula,  pendant  from  Russia, 
its  broad  isthmus  spanning  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
Poland  and  Rumania  from  the  Black  to  Baltic  Seas. 

"Scandinavia,  Denmark,  Spain,  Italy  and  Greece, 
therefore  may  be  described  as  third  degree  peninsulas. 
']  he  first  three  were  aloof  from  the  war;  actual  fighting  did 
net  penetrate  far  into  the  latter  two. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


Quebec,  Sept.  23rd,  1921. 

On  which  day  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  held. 

Present: — The  Honourable  C.  F.  Delage,  LL.D., 
Superintendent;  The  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  D.D.,  LLD., 
D.C.L.,  in  the  chair;  Professor  A.  \V.  Kneeland,  M.A., 
B.C.L.;  Rev.  A.  T.  Love,  B.A.,  D.D.;  Gavin  J.  Walker, 
Esq.;  W.  M.  Rowat,  Esq.,  M.D.,  CM.;  Howard  Murray, 
Esq.;  W.  S.  Bullock,  Esq..  M.L.A.;  Rt.  Rev.  Lennox  Wil- 
liams, D.D. ;  Rev.  Canon  Harold  H.  Bedford-Jones,  M.A. ; 
A.  Kirke  Cameron,  Esq. ;  Victor  E.  Morrill,  Esq. ;  Honour- 
able Geo.  Bryson,  M.L.A. ;  Chas.  McBurney,  Esq.,  B.A. ; 
Sinclair  Laird,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.  Phil.;  Marcus  G.  Crombie, 
Esq.;  Professor  Carrie  Derick,  M.A.,  and  Miss  Amy 
Norris. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Apologies  for  unavoidable  absence  were  submitted  on 
behalf  of  W.  L.  Shurtleff,  Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D.;  Robert 
Bickerdike,  Esq.;  The  Honourable  W.  G.  Mitchell,  K.C., 
D.C.L..  M.L.A. ;  Herbert  Marler,  Esq.,  N.P.,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Currie,  G.C.M.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  appointment  of  A.  K. 
Cameron.  Esq.,  of  Montreal,  and  Victor  E.  Morrill,  Esq.. 
of  Sherbrooke,  by  an  Order-in-Council  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1921,  as  members  of  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  succeed  Professor  J.  A.  Dale,  resigned,  and 
the  Honourable  Sidney  A.  Fisher,  deceased.        ' 

Dr.  Love,  on  behalf  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Grants  to  Superior  Schools  reported  that  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  tabulated  statements  prepared 
by  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools  in  accordance  with 
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the  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee which  was  presented  and  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Protestant  Committee  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1921.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
voted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  current  year  is  $16,852, 
while  last  year  it  was  $15,896.  The  other  sources  of 
revenue  are  practically  unchanged.  A  basal  grant  has  been 
awarded  to  each  school,  and  all  schools  which  obtained  60 
percent  or  over  at  the  June  examinations  have  received  a 
bonus,  the  amount  of  which  was  determined  by  the  general 
percentage  taken  by  the  school.  The  differences  in  bonuses 
are  less  this  year  than  they  have  been  previously.  The 
sub-committee  recommended  the  allocation  of  the  Grants 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  which  follows : 


FINAL  REPORT— ADOPTED  SEPT.  24th,  1921 
SUPERIOR  EDUCATION  FUND 


STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE,  SEPTEMBER,  1921 

Voted  by  the  Legislature $16,852.40 

Interest  on  Jesuits'  Estate  Settlement  Fund.  .  .       2,518.44 

Interest  on  Marriage  License  Fund 1,400.00 

Marriage  License  Fees  (net) 15,192.10 


$35,962.94 

FIXED  CHARGES 

University  School  Leaving  Exam'n...$  500.00 
Assistant  Examiners,  June  Exam'ns....  1,500.00 
Printing  Examination  Papers,  etc.  .  .  .      600.00 

2,600.00 


Available  for  Distribution $33,362.94 
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HIGH  SCHOOLS  (Academies) 
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INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOIiS    (Motlel) 
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Scotstown  .... 
Shawinigan  Falls 
Shiga  wake.  .  .  . 
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1          1 

Special 


*  Schools  which  have  made  application  to 

Intermediate  Schools. 


be  placed  upon  the  list  of 


SPECIAL.  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS   (Model) 

New  Richmond -^  150.00 

Gaspe    200.00 

Paspebiac    50.00 

Port-Daniel  Centre   100.00 

Shigawake    150.00 

Matapedia    150.00 


$      800.00 

SUMMARY 

Reserved  for  Poor    Municipalities  from    Mar- 
riage License  Fees $  3.798.00 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  (Academies):— 

Grants $10,500.00 

Bonuses   6730.00 

Grants  to  Special  High  Schools .  . .        300.00 

SI  7.530.00 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  (Model):— 

Grants S  7,050.00 

Bonuses   4,070.00 

Grants    to    Special    Intermediate 

Schools    800.00 

$11. 920.00 

Total  Amount  Distributed $33,248.00 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Love,  seconded  by  Dean  Laird  it 
was  resolved  that  this  Report  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  secure  ^he  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  for  the  distribution  of  the 
Protestant  share  of  the  Superior  Education  Funds  amongst 
the  institutions  named  above  and  in  the  proportion  recom- 
mended by  the  Report. 

Mr.  McBurney  presented  a  report  on  behalf  of  the 
Course  of  Study  sub-committee,  showing  that  the  present 
revision  had  been  undertaken  with  a  view  to  lessening  the 
number  of  subjects  taken  in  the  superior  schools  and  to 
rendering  more  efficient  the  work  done  in  the  subjects  that 
were  taken.  It  had  been  found  that  the  work  of  the  cur- 
riculum; especially  that  for  Grade  XI  was  so  havy  that  it 
was  impossible  to  do  it  thoroughly,  particularly  under  the 
conditions  obtaining  in  all  the  rural  high  schools.  The 
over-loading  of  the  curriculum  in  these  schools  had  been 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  faculties  of  the 
Universities.  The  School  for  Teachers,  and  the  School 
Leaving  Certificate  required  different  preparation,  so  that 
if  in  the  same  High  School  there  were  pupils  looking  for- 
ward to  Arts,  Medicine,  Law,  Science,  Agriculture,  Teach- 
ing and  the  School  Leaving  certificate,  the  Principal  was 
obliged  to  arrange  for  the  teaching  of  six  sets  of  subjects 
in  some  respects  quite  different. 

After  several  conferences  with  the  Universities,  a 
large  measure  of  success  in  the  removal  of  these  difficul- 
ties had  been  achieved.  Most  of  the  difficulty  in  the  pnst 
centered  around  the  subjects  of  Llistory  and  Science.  A 
solution  has  been  found  by  making  History  a  compulsory 
subject  for  entrance  to  all  faculties  of  the  Universities  and 
to  the  School  for  Teachers,  while  Geography  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Universities  as  one  of  the  qualifying 
matriculation  subjects  in  Science.  A  pupil  may  now  take 
Geography  alone,  instead  of  that  subject  and  Chemistry 
and  Physics  as  well,  for  admission  to  any  faculty  of  the 
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Universities  and  for  the  School  Leaving  certificate.  This 
reduces  a  wide  range  of  subjects  to  a  reasonable  minimum. 
The  report  recommended  that  therefor  History  be  made  a 
compulsory  subject  in  all  the  grades  of  the  High  School 
course.  And  in  view  of  the  great  value  of  this  subject  as  a 
medium  for  training  in  Character  and  Citizenship  the  pro- 
jected course  in  Character  and  Citizenship  be  not  made  a 
definite  subject  leading  to  an  examination  and  compulsory 
in  the  higher  grades.  However,  a  Memorandum  of  Sug- 
gestions for  the  teaching  of  this  latter  subject  is  well  ad- 
vanced and  will  be  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  printed  form  for  criticism  before  being  presented 
for  adoption.  The  recommendations  for  this  report  were 
adopted. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Shurtleff,  the  Secretary  reported 
at  his  request  for  the  sub-committee  on  Educational  Cam- 
paigns. At  a  meeting  held  on  the  2nd  of  July,  a  tentative 
scheme  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  sub-committee,  but  since 
the  announcement  of  the  Federal  elections  it  had  become 
the  opinion  of  the  sub-committee  that  the  Educational 
Campaign  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  elections 
were  over,  and  then  held  at  the  most  favourable  opportun- 
ity.  This  Report  was  adopted. 

Dean  Laird  reported  that  the  School  for  Teachers  re- 
opened on  the  7th  of  September  with  a  registration  in  the 
various  classes  as  follows : — 

Intermediate  Class 113 

Kindergarten  Directors'  Class 2 

Elementary  Class  (First  Term) 24 

Partial  Student  from  Newfoundland 1 

Total 140 

One  other  student  will  enter  as  soon  as  she  recovers 
from  illness. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Summer  School  for 
Specialists  in  French  had  again  been  held  in  Montreal,  with 
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an  attendance  of  24,  of  whom  22  were  teachers  in  this 
Province.  At  the  close  of  the  session  12  Second  Class 
certificates  were  issued  to  those  in  attendance,  and  2  First 
Class  certificates  were  granted  to  those  who  had  attended 
last  year,  and  had  now  fulfilled  the  requirements  as  to 
fluency  of  speech,  which  made  it  unnecessary  for  them  to 
attend  again..  He  further  reported  in  detail  the  efforts  he 
had  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Mitchell  to  secure  a  Supervisor  of  French  Teaching  in 
English  schools  in  the  entire  Province,  and  that  owing 
largely  to  the  fact  that  suitable  and  efficient  persons  were 
now  engaged  and  under  contract  until  July  1st  next,  he  had 
been  unable  to  recommend  an  appointment,  and  had  given 
up  the  hope  of  securing  anyone  for  the  current  year.  He 
hopes,  however,  to  report  more  favourably  at  the  February 
or  May  meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  to  have  even  this 
year  a  repetition  of  the  arrangements  for  partial  inspection 
such  as  obtained  for  the  last  three  years.  The  action  of  the 
Secretary  in  this  regard  was,  after  discussion,  fully  ap- 
proved, the  opinion  being  general  that  the  position  is  one 
of  so  great  importance  and  so  difficult  to  fill,  that  a  delay 
is  better  than  hasty  action  in  order  that  an  officer  may  be 
secured  who  can  make  the  scheme  for  improving  French 
teaching  a  real  success. 

The  Secretary  read  a  charge  which  was  prepared  by 
James  Robb,  Esq.,  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Trustees  of 
Valleyfield,  affecting  the  status  of  Frederic  C.  Humphrey 
as  a  teacher.  The  Secretary  reported  that  the  substance  of 
the  charge  had  been  communicated  with  Mr.  Humphrey, 
and  that  he  had  made  a  reply  thereto.  After  discussion,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Committee  having  heard  the  charge 
made  against  F.  C.  Humphrey  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Valleyfied  School  Board,  refers  the  said  charge  to  the  Sup- 
erintendent .of  Public  Instruction  with  a  request  that  he 
adopt  the  procedure  laid  down  for  such  cases  under  Article 
2550  R.S.Q.,  1909. 

The  Secretary  recommended  that  hereafter  the  papers 
in  Grade  8  be  examined  and  valued  by  the  teachers  of  the 
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various  schools,  the  said  papers  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
tributed as  before.   The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Secretary  further  recommended  that  the  Com- 
mittee withdraw  by  resolution  the  exemption  to  teach  in 
public  schools  without  diploma,  under  the  provision  of 
Article  2586  R.S.O.,  1909.  After  discussion,  it  was  un^ 
animously  resolved  that  the  Protestant  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  under  authority  of  Article 
2586  R.S.Q.,  1909.  Paragraph  2,  hereby  declares  that  the 
exemption  given  under  the  first  paragraph  of  this  Article 
to  Protestant  Ministers  be  no  longer  enjoyed. 

A  letter  from  the  Central  Board  of  Examiners  was 
read  alleging  that  conditions  under  which  professional 
training  is  given  in  our  universities  require  improvement, 
and  asking  for  the  adoption  of  regulations  that  will  secure 
more  adequate  training  than  is  now  given  to  candidates  for 
a  High  School  Diploma.  The  following  sub-committee  was 
appointed  with  instructions  to  make  a  study  of  the  whole 
question,  and  to  have  conferences  with  the  representatives 
of  the  two  universities  and  the  Central  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, and  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Dr.  Rexford 
and  Dr.  Parmelee  representing  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Mr.  ^lurray,  Dr.  Hersey,  Dr.  Shurtleff  and 
Mr.  ^McBurney. 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
was  read  suggesting: 

(a)  That  the  regulations  of  the  Committee  should 
more  definitely  state  what  are  the  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  powers  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  for  Teachers  in  re- 
gard to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  in  regard  to  all 
matters  that  by  law  come  under  the  purview  of  the 
Committee 

(b)  And  further,  that  the  Committee  consider  in  con- 
ference with  the  Department  the  relation  of  the  School  for 
Teachers  to  the  various  bodies  that  have  to  do  with  its 
control  directly  and  indirectly,  such  as  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Teachers'  Training  Committee,  the 
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Central  Board  of  Examiners,  Macdonald  College,  and 
McGill  University. 

After  discussion,  questions  raised  by  this  letter  were 
referred  to  the  sub-committee  just  mentioned  for  consider- 
ation and  report. 

Mr.  J.  Harold  McOuat  appeared  before  the  Committee 
by  permission,  to  urge  that  the  School  Fairs,  which  latterly 
have  been  held  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  along  with  the  ordinary  Fall  Fair,  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of.  the  Department  of  Education 
and  held  separately  from  the  Agricultural  Fair,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  educational  feature  and  its  force.  A  sub- 
committee consisting  of  Messrs.  Cameron,  Morrill,  Dr. 
Rowat  and  Murray  was  appointed  with  instructions  to  con- 
fer with  the  interested  parties  and  to  report  at  a  later 
meeting;  Mr  Murray  to  be  Convener  of  the  sub-committee. 

Miss  Norris,  the  Teachers'  representative  reported 
that  82  teachers  passed  successfully  the  course  provided 
in  English  by  McGill  last  winter  and  received  a  certificate 
declaring  that  they  had  attended  the  course  in  English  of 
First  Year,  being  a  full  course  in  the  B.  A.  curriculum.  Her 
request  that  the  Protestant  Committee  ask  McGill  to 
provide  an  extra-mural  course  for  teachers  was  not  acceded 
to. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  E.  Montgomery  Campbell  asking 
that  Chemistry  or  Physics  be  taken  in  certain  schools  in 
place  of  Geography  for  entrance  to  the  School  for  Teach- 
ers, this  option  to  apply  only  to  schools  properly  equipped 
to  teach  these  subjects.  The  Committee  declined  to  con- 
sider the  making  of  any  alterations  in  the  Regulations  dur- 
ing the  current  year,  and  referred  the  request  to  the  Course 
of  3tndy  Committee  for  a  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  communicated  to  the  Committee  the 
contents  of  a  note  he  had  received  from  Major  Ney  in  re- 
gard to  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  for  the  National 
Conference  on  Education,  but  no  action  was  taken. by  the 
Committee  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
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It  was  moved  by  Dean  Laird,  and  seconded  by  Dr. 
Love  and  resolved:  '*That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to 
expend  a  sum  not  greater  than  $500.00  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  Kindergarten  Assist- 
ants' Course  in  Montreal  in  co-operation  with  the  Protest- 
ant Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  that  City." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Friday.  Xov.  25th, 
unless  called  earlier  by  order  of  the  Chairman. 

G.  W.  PARMELEE,  E.  L  REXFORD, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 
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NOTICES   FORM   QUEBEC   OFFICIAL    GAZETTE. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  25th  of  October, 
1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint- 
Vincent  d'Adamsville,  county  of  Brome,  the  lots  Nos.  16, 
17,  639  and  640  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of 
Adamsville,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality 
of  Saint-Alphonse,  county  of  Shefford. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  25th  of  October, 
1921,  to  annex  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Charles- 
Borromee,  county  of  Chicoutimi,  the  lots  Nos.  28  to  50, 
inclusively,  of  range  IV  of  the  township  of  Bourget;  said 
lots  belonging  to  no  organized  school  municipality. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  rder-in-Council  dated  the  25th  of  October, 
1921,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Northfield, 
county  of  Hull,  the  lots  Nos.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22  and  23 
of  range  A,  and  to  annex  all  the  above  territory  to  the 
school  municipality  of  Gracefield,  same  county. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  25th  of  October, 
1921,  to  erect  the  tow^nship  of  Langis,  county  of  Matane. 
into  a  distinct  school  municipality,  under  the  name  of 
"Saint-Vianney" ;  the  said  territory  not  having  been  prev- 
iously organized  into  a  school  municipality. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  14th  of  November, 
1921,  to  appoint  Mr.  Louis  Amedee  Menard,  school  com- 
missioner for  the  municipality  of  the  village  of  Bonsecours, 
in  the  county  of  L'Islet. 


His     Honour    the     Lieutenant-Governor     has     been 
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pleased,  by  Orders-in-Council  dated  the  15th  of  December, 
1921,  to  appoint: 

Adelard  Fournier  and  Johnny  Vigeant.  school  com- 
missioners for  the  municipality  of  Saint-Mathias.  in  the 
county  of  Rouville. 


Louis  Bergeron,  school  trustee  for  the  municipality  of 
Dixville,  in  county  of  Stanstead. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Goyernor  by  an  Order- 
in-Council  dated  December  15,  1921,  has  been  pleased 
to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Harricana, 
county  Temiscamingue.  the  ranges  9  and  10  of  the  town- 
ship of  Lamotte  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  muni- 
cipality of  Lamotte,  the  same  county. 

This  annexation  will  take  effect  July  1,  1922. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Goyernor  by  an  Order- 
in-Council  dated  December  15.  1921.  has  been  pleased  to 
annex  ranges  8  and  9  of  the  township  of  Kiamika,  county 
.of  Labelle.  to  the  schol  municipality  of  Kiamika,  the  same 
country;  those  ranges  not  belonging  to  any  organized 
school  municipality. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Goyernor  by  an  Order- 
in-Council  dated  December  15,  192'^  has  been  pleased  to 
detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Sainte-Angele-de- 
Merici.  county  of  Matane,  the  lots  Nos.  229  to  247,  in- 
clusiye,  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Sainte- 
Angele-de-Merici  and  to  annex  them  to  the  schol  muni- 
cipality of  Saint-Joseph-de-Lepage,  the  same  county. 

This  annexation  will  take  effect  May  1,  1922. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Goyernor  has  been 
pleased  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  5th  of  January, 
1922,  to  appoint  Edouard  Richard  and  Benoni  Blanchette 
school  commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  the  township 
of  Boyer.  in  the  county  of  Labelle. 
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His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  21st  of  January, 
1922,  to  appoint  Mr.  Richard  Conway,  school  commis- 
sioner for  the  municipality  of  Riviere-aux-Pins,  in  the 
counties  of  Quebec  and  Portneuf. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  25th  of  January, 
1922,  to  form  a  separate  school  municipality,  under  the 
name  of  Saint  Christophe,.  v^ith  the  following  territory, 
situated  in  the  county  of  Temiscamingue; 

The  lots  Nos.  31  to  62,  inclusive,  of  ranges  1,  2  and  3; 
the  lots  Nos.  29  to  62,  inclusive,  of  ranges  4  and  5 ;  the 
lots  Nos.  21  to  32,  inclusive,  of  ranges  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10, 
all  of  the  township  of  Trecesson.  These  lots  not  forming 
part  of  any  organized  school  municipality. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  25th  of  January, 
1922,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of  Temple- 
ton-East,  county  of  Hull,  the  south  half  of  the  north  half 
of  the  lot  No.  12  of  the  second  range  of  the  township  of 
Templeton  and  to  annex  it  to  the  school  municipality  of 
the  village  of  Templeton,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  25th  of  January, 
1922,  to  form  a  separate  school  municipality,  under  the 
name  of  Saint-Jean-rEvangeliste,  with  the  whole  of  the 
township  of  Begin,  situate  in  the  county  of  Chicoutimi ; 
the  said  township  not  forming  part  of  any  organized  school 
municipality. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been 
pleased,  by  Order-in-Council  dated  the  7th  of  February, 
1922,  to  erect  the  whole  of  the  township  of  Launay,  county 
of  Temiscamingue,  into  a  separate  school  municipality, 
under  the  name  of  "Launay." 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES: 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  ORAL  FRENCH. 

With  the  opening  of  schools  in  September  next  a  new- 
era  in  teaching  of  Oral  French  will  begin,  so  far  as  all  the 
Protestant  schools  of  the  Province,  superior  and  elemen- 
ary,  outside  the  larger  centres  are  concerned.  The  es- 
sential feature  of  the  new  departure  is  the  appointment 
by  the  Government  of  Miss  Lea  Tanner  as  Supervisor  of 
French. 

Miss  Tanner's  high  qualifications  for  the  position 
have  been  amply  demonstrated  during  the  several  years 
that  she  has  been  the  Instructor  in  French  at  the  School 
for  Teachers,  Macdonald  College.  Qualified  not  only  in 
being  absolutely  at  home  in  both  languages,  in  having  a 
full  command  of  the  technicalities  of  the  Direct  Method 
in  French  and  in  possessing  a  wide  literary  culture.  Miss 
Tanner  is  also  an  exceptionally  able  teacher  with  the  gift 
of  awaking  and  holding  the  attention  of  classes  of  every 
age  and  degree  of  knowledge.  That  her  new  duties  will  be 
accomplished  with  success  and  with  great  benefit  to    our 
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school  system  may  be  confidently  taken  for  granted  from 
the  outset. 

For  many  years  the  teaching  of  French  was  conducted 
in  our  schools  by  the  grammar'  method.  Its  success  varied 
in  the  different  superior  schools  according  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  respective  instructors,  and  was  doubtless 
equal  to  that  obtained  in  other  provinces  where  the  same 
method  was  followed,  but  that  method  did  not,  and  could 
not,  lead  to  any  real  facility  in  speaking  the  French  lang- 
uage. It  was  useful,  no  doubt,  as  ground  work  for  pupils 
who  were  able  afterwards  to  attend  a  French  school  or 
live  with  a  French  family,  but  in  itself  provided  no  readi- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  simplest  phrases  of  the  language. 
Too  often,  also,  the  pronunciation  was  defective. 

The  purely  grammatical  method,  of  course,  was  not 
without  its  value.  It  could  lead  under  good  teachers,  to  an 
appreciation  of  French  literature  and  to  a  practical  read- 
ing knowledge  of  the  language.  Surely,  however,  no 
argum.ent  is  needed  on  behalf  of  the  principle  that  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  the  chief  requisite  for  our  pupils  is 
a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  second  language.  In  wholly 
English-speaking  provinces  or  countries,  the  respective 
merits  of  the  grammatical  and  the  oral  or  direct  method 
may  be  regarded  as  an  open  question,  but  here  in  Quebec 
the  oral  method  for  us  seems  imperative. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  be  followed 
successfullyeither  method  has  its  difficulties.  Neither  of 
them  can  be  carried  on  in  a  hap-hazard  way.  By  its  nature 
the  oral  method  calls  particularly  for  qualified  supervision. 
In  these  columns  we  have  frequently  referred  to  the  fail- 
ure and  uselessness  of  those  many  cases  where  teachers 
use  the  "Oral  Lessons"  simply  for  translation  purposes. 
Nor  can  the  oral  method  be  successful  when  the  pronun- 
ciation is  very  defective.  It  is  in  view  of  this  need  of  com- 
petent technical  direction  of  the  teachers  that  the  Govern- 
ment acceded  to  the  request  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Supervisor. 

Miss  Tanner's  duties  will  include  not  only  the  inspec- 
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tion  of  the  French  work  in  the  Superior  schools  but  also 
general  assistance  to  teachers  of  the  language  whether  in 
elementary  or  superior  schools.  With  our  700  elementary 
schools,  it  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  for  the  Super- 
visor to  visit  each  school.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  it 
has  been  arranged  that  the  inspectors  will  hold  their 
autumn  conferences  at  different  dates,  in  order  that,  as 
far  as  possible  each  year,  the  Supervisor  of  French  may 
spend  half  a  day  with  each  group. 

In  anticipation  of  this  arrangement,  and  as  a  means 
of  making  it  more  effective  for  the  rural  schools,  the 
Protestant  inspectors  and  inspector  general  attended  a 
special  course  in  Montreal  on  April  24th  to  29th,  held 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Curtis,  assisted  by  Mr. 
F.  R.  Robert,  Supervisor  of  French  for  Montreal  Schools, 
Mr.  S.  F.  Kneeland,  Supervisor  of  French  in  the  West- 
mount  schools,  and  Miss  Tanner.  The  course  was  brief 
but  "intensive."  Three  hours  each  morning  were  devoted 
to  observation  of  class  work,  each  inspector  being  as- 
signed to  a  different  school.  Every  afternoon  all  the  in- 
spectors gathered  at  the  Bancroft  school,  where  special 
instruction  was  given  in  phonetics  and  class  methods  and 
where  each  inspector  in  turn  taught  groups  of  pupils.  Two 
hours  each  evening  from  Wednesday  were  devoted  to  fur- 
ther drill  in  methods. 

The  opening  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  modification  of  the  timetables  so  that  French 
classes  in  one  grade  or  another  would  be  continuous  from 
nine  o'clock  to  noon  was  a  courtesy  extended  by 
the  Protestant  Board  of  School  Commissioners  of  Mont- 
real. Dr.  H.  J.  Silver,  the  Secretary-Superintendent,  had 
made  every  arrangement  possible  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  vsiting  inspectors. 

That  the  oral  method  can  be  made  successful  has  been 
amply  proven  in  the  Montreal  schools.  The  system  began 
35  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Curtis,  and 
has  been  carried  on  since  his  retirement  by  Mr.  F.  R. 
Robert.       That  French  rightly  taught  by  this  method  is 
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something  ''worth  while"  was  well  shown  in  the  devotion 
of  the  many  teachers  and  the  alertness  of  the  pupils  in 
every  class  and  grade. 

We  have  every  confidence  that  the  new  departure  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Supervisor  of  French  for  the 
Protestant  schools  of  the  Province  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  teachers  and  that  only  a  few  years  will  be  required  to 
demonstrate  its  usefulness  to  the  public. 


THE  SCHOOL  GRANTS. 

At  the  last  s^s/ion  of  '1  c  Hovinciai  i .egislatur*^  tlirce 
important  increases  to  the  Government  grants  to  schools 
were  voted.  The  Public  School  Fund  was  increased  from 
$200,000.00  to  $275,000.00,  the  Elementary  School  Fund 
was  increased  from  $150,000.00  to  $200,000.00,  while  a 
special  supplemeiltary  annual  grant  of  $40,000.00  for 
Protestant  Superior  Education  was  voted  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  $10,000.00  to  be  given  yearly  to  each  of  the  19 
Roman  Catholic  Classical  Colleges  in  future.  All  three 
increases  become  available  for  the  school  year  beginning 
in  July,  that  is  for  1922-23. 

Members  of  school  boards  and  secretary-treasurers 
would  do  well  to  read  carefully  the  following  statements 
in  regard  to  these  several  Funds,  and  more  especially  as 
to  the  first  and  third. 

1.  The  Public  School  Fund  is  distributed  to  all  boards 
in  the  Province,  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  city, 
town  and  country,  on  the  basis  of  the  school  enrollment  in 
each  municipality.  It  is  therefore  so  much  per  pupil  ac- 
cording to  the  total  amount  to  be  distributed.  For  many 
years  this  Fund  stood  at  $160,000.00.  About  eight  years 
ago  it  was  increased  to  $200,000.00  per  annum,  and  now 
for  the  school  year  1922-23  it  is  increased  to  $275,000.00. 
In  recent  years,  how^ever,  the  Protestant  boards  have  not- 
ed that  their  cheques  from  this  Fund  have  steadily  dimin- 
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ished  and  in  some  cases  been  reduced  to  nothing,  or  even 
left  a  balance  against  them  after  the  pension  deductions 
have  been  made.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  this 
should  be  clearly  explained.  The  reduction  is  due  to  the 
folllowing  causes: 

(a)  Being  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  each  and  all  municipaHties  the  amount  per  pupil  nat- 
urally diminished  as  the  school  population  of  the  Prov- 
ince increased.  The  growth  of  the  school  population,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  very  rapid  in  recent  years.  But 
the  increase  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  having  been  much 
greater  than  that  of  Protestant  pupils  it  has  followed  that 
the  total  share  of  the  Protestant  boards  has  diminished 
in  proportion. 

(b)  It  is  from  this  Fund  that  the  pension  deductions 
from  the  teachers'  salaries  are  made.  In  many  cases  the 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  deduction  wholly  over-balances 
the  amount  of  the  grant,  and  hence  Protestant  boards  have 
complained  that  the  more  they  pay  in  salaries  the  less 
they  receive  by  way  of  encouragement. 

As  to  the  first  point  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extra  $75,- 
000.00  available  on  this  Fund  next  year  wmU  increase  the 
amount  of  the  grants  and  improve  the  situation  to  some 
extent,  but  so  far  as  elementary  education  is  concerned, 
the  recent  public  declarations  of  Premier  Taschereau  and 
Hon.  Jacob  Xicol,  Provincial  Treasurer,  that  these 
schools  are  to  receive  special  attention  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  That 
larger  and  more  substantial  aid  will  be  available  for  the 
school  year  1923-24  may  be  considered  as  assured. 

Again,  as  to  the  increased  salaries  paid  by  the  Protest- 
ant boards  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  rural 
Protestant  boards  have  been  steadily  participating  in  the 
other  Public  School  Fund,  known  as  the  Minimum  Salary 
grants.  These  grants  are  not  subject  to  the  pension  de- 
ductions, and  in  amount  they  have  been  greater  than  the 
ordinary  grants. 

2.  The  Elementary  School  Fund,  increased  from  $150,- 
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000.000  to  $200,000.00,  is  not  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  but  by  that  of  Hon.  L.  A.  David, 
Provincial  Secretary.  It  is  from  this  Fund,  among  others, 
that  the  special  grants  to  municipalities  in  aid  of  school 
building  are  made. 

3.  Superior  Education.  The  new^  special  supple- 
mentary annual  grant  of  $40,000.00  for  Protestant  Super- 
ior Schools,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Protestant  Committee,  will  undoubtedly  prove  a 
great  help  to  the  struggling  rural  intermediate  and  high 
schools  particularly.  The  services  performed  by  these 
schools,  and  their  absolute  importance  in  our  educational 
system,  are  often  not  recognized  or  are  wholly  misunder- 
stood Not  only  do  they  provide  the  elementary  educa- 
tion for  a  large  proportion  of  our  rural  pupils  but  also  pro- 
vide both  the  elementary  and  superior  education  for  many 
pupils  living  outside  the  school  municipalities,  in  which 
they  are  situated.  In  some,  indeed  most,  of  the  villages 
where  these  superior  schools  are  situated,  and  serving 
surrounding  municipalities  at  an  actual  loss,  the  question 
of  their  further  existence  has  been  an  acute  one.  With  the 
increased  salaries  now  required  to  be  paid  for  teachers 
holding  Intrmediate  (Model)  diplomas  the  increased  aid 
had  become  an  absolute  necessity. 

The  rural  Superior  Schools  constitute,  indeed,  the 
very  heart  of  our  rural  school  system  as  a  whole.  With- 
out them  no  teachers  would  be  available  for  the  element- 
ary schools.  This  last  consideration  is  one  that  should 
be  well  weighed  by  those  who  press  the  claims  of  the 
rural  elementary  schools  above  those  of  the  rural  superior 
school,  though  the  truth  is  that  the  former  could  not  exist 
without  the  latter.  Each  undoubtedly  needs  all  the  aid 
that  can  be  received  in  order  to  maintain  salaries  and 
equipment  at  the  proper  standards,  and  better  grants  to 
both  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 

Lastly,  increased  grants  to  the  rural  Intermediate 
Schools  will  be  an  immediate  encouragement  towards 
consolidation.  In  their  establishment  the  salary  of  the  head 
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teacher,  holding  an  Intermediate  diploma,  is  always  a 
serious  financial  consideration,  and  a  larger  Superior 
School  grant  will  go  a  long  way  in  solving  this  difficulty. 


r 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH. 

At  present  this  subject  is  receiving  much  attention 
in  England.  Half  a  dozen  books  relating  to  it  have  been 
published  during  the  last  twelve  months,  one  of  them,  en- 
titled "The  Teaching  ofEnglish",  being  issued  by  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  methods  in 
teaching  English  just  as  there  are  and  always  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  good  Eng- 
lish. In  both  cases  differences  of  opinion  are  inevitable. 
In  the  nature  of  things  there  can  be  no  exclusively  "right" 
method  of  teaching  English  although  it  is  conceivable  that 
there  may  be  wrong  or  defective  methods  Successful 
methods  on  the  whole,  though  they  may  vary,  depend  for 
their  success  largely  upon  the  capacity  and  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  teacher.  The  alert  teacher,  never- 
theless, will  undoubtedly  endeavour  always  to  keep  abreast 
with  current  discussions  as  to  method 

The  related  question  as  to  what  is  good  English  is 
equally  a  somewhat  open  one  at  all  times.  The  language 
does  not  stand  still.  Not  only  are  new^  words  constantly 
formed  but  old  words  change  in  meaning  and  usage.  About 
half  a  century  ago  three  books  appeared  in  succession  in 
England,  and  though  each  was  by  an  "authority"  they 
differed  on  many  p>oints.  The  first  was  by  Dean  Alford 
and  was  entitled  "The  Queen's  English".  It  was  followed 
by  "The  Dean's  English"  by  Mr.  Moon,  and  then  some- 
body followed  with  a  third  book  called  "Mr.  Moon's  Eng- 
lish", In  recent  years  we  have  had  the  book  known  as 
"The  King's  English",  written  by  two  workers  on  the 
great  Oxford  Dictionary,  and  some  criticisms  which  have 
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appeared  indicate  that  the  final  word  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

The  practical  conclusion,  however,  is  not  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  search  in  books  either  for  right  methods  in 
teaching  English  or  for  right  knowledge  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes good  English.  Quite  the  contrary.  As  long  as 
we  do  not  imagine  that  any  one  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters is  certain  to  be  absolutely  right  always  there  is  every 
possible  benefit  to  be  found  in  studying  the  "authorities". 

Teachers  of  English  do  well  not  only  to  study  such 
recent  works  as  may  be  available  on  method  but  also  such 
stimulating  books  as  "The  King's  English"  This  latter 
book  is  full  of  suggestions  on  grammatical  matters,  and 
is  made  particularly  readable  by  the  fact  that  all  the  ex- 
amples of  bad  English  are  drawn  from  the  best  English 
writers  and  journals.  A  much  earlier  but  still  very  valuable 
book  is  Dr.  Abbott's  "English  Lessons  for  English  Read- 
ers", published  in  London  some  forty  years  ago.  It  is 
a  question,  however,  if  it  is  obtainable  now  except  at  pub- 
lic libraries.  Dr.  Abbott's  "Shakespearean  Grammar"  was 
another  valuable  book  for  English  students. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  intellectual  discipline  for 
teachers  of  English  is  constant  study  of  the  masters  of 
style.  Froude,  Newman,  Ruskin,  Macaulay  (with  a  dis- 
count where  he  is  florid),  John  Morley,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  more 
modern  masters  of  good  style  It  has  been  complained 
recently  that  our  teachers  do  not  read  enough  outside  of 
the  lines  directly  required  for  their  professional  work.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  this  may  be  true,  nor  how  the  ex- 
tent of  literary  reading  among  our  teachers  compares  with 
that  of  teachers  in  other  provinces,  but  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing to  great  masters  of  English  prose  is  certainly  one 
worth  cultivation.  It  is  a  practical  question,  indeed,  if 
the  majority  of  the  "Composition"  books  of  today  are  as 
effective  towards  a  good  knowledge  of  English  as  were 
text-books  like  Collier's  "English  Literature"  which  some 
of  us  had  to  study  years  ago.  The  selections  at  the  end 
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of  each  chapter  in  Collier,  such  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's 
Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  were  calculated  to 
awaken  in  the  young,  not  only  a  permanent  sense  of  lit- 
erary worth  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  English  language, 
but  also  the  desire  to  know  the  language  more  thoroughly. 


OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  LEAGUE— SUMMER- 
TOUR,  1922. 

The  Teachers'  Tour  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Battle- 
fields of  France  and  Flanders  is  to  be  a  memorable  event 
for  some  two  hundred  and  eighty  teachers  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  plans  which  are  nearing  completion 
promise  a  'pilgrimage'  unexcelled  by  any  of  the  previous 
six  annual  tours  under  the  auspices  of  the  Overseas  Edu- 
cation League.  Teachers  from  Australia,  New  Zealand 
and  Newfoundland  will  join  those  from  this  Dominion  in 
the  arrangements  for  this  summer.  A  special  feature  of  the 
plan  is  the  chartering  of  the  whole  accommodation  of  the 
S.S.  "Scotian"  which  carries  with  it  all  those  privileges 
that  guarantee  the  social  and  vacation  pleasures  of  the 
seven  days  Atlantic  voyage.  Another  attractive  item  on 
this  year's  itinerary  is  the  visit  to  Oxford,  Stratford-on- 
Avon  and  Warwick,  for  during  that  period  the  Teachers 
have  the  unique  privilege  of  hospitality  in  the  Oxford 
colleges  by  generous  permission  of  the  College  authorities, 
through  Sir  Robert  Warren,  President  of  Magdalen,  Mrs. 
Haldane  and  other  Oxford  friends  of  the  League.  The 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  accommodate  the  gentle- 
men of  the  party  at  Balliol  College  and  the  ladies  in  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  and  St.  Hugh's  College,  where  as  tem- 
porary resident  students,  they  will  dine  in  College  Halls 
and  be  given  the  freedom  of  under-graduates.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  stranger  to  Oxford  College  life  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  this  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
lege authorities,  which  is  probably  without  a  precedent. 
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In  addition,  while  at  Oxford,  specially  arranged  visits  are 
to  be  made  to  Blenheim  Palace,  by  invitation  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  to  tea  at  Headington,  by  invitation 
of  Mrs.  Morrell. 

It  is  also  confidently  expected  that  a  Civic  reception 
will  be  accorded  to  the  visitors  this  year  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  in  the  Guildhall,  with  luncheon  and  address 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Lord  Birkenhead,  who 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders,  and  one  of 
the  youngest,  in  the  public  life  of  Great  Britain. 

The  programme  for  France  will,  of  course,  include  a 
stay  in  Paris  which  promises  the  utmost  interest,  for  the 
arrangements  are  being  directed  by  La  Bienvenue  Fran- 
caise,  of  which  Marshal  Foch  is  President,  and  Prince 
Roland  Bonaparte  the  Vice-President.  It  is  through  their 
interest  and  influence  and  by  the  good  offices  of  Madame 
Boas  de  Jouvenal,  the  Secretary-General,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  will  extend  the  hospitality  of  the  Colleges 
during  the  stay  in  Paris. 


NOTES 

The  new  course  of  study  and  list  of  text  books  for 
1922-23  will  probably  have  been  issued  by  the  time  that 
this  number  of  the  Educational  Record  reaches  the  teach- 
ers. 

The  changes  are  very  slight.  One  change  in  the  list 
of  text-books  will  be  welcomed,  however.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  retail  price  and  the  price  postpaid  are  the  same. 
This  will  save  much  trouble  in  rural  schools  where  the 
teacher  frequently  has  to  order  the  books  for  pupils. 


The  Key  to  Smith's  Modern  Advanced  Arithmetic  is 
sold  by  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
to  teachers  only  and  at  40  cents  a  copy.  The  Renouf  Pub- 
lishing Company  inform  us,  however,  that  they  are  au- 
thorized to  make  the  offer  of  sending  to  any  teacher  not 
already  provided  with  a  Key,  who  will  write  to  them 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York)  for  it,  and  com- 
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ply  with  the  conditions  by  signing  the  contract  card,  a 
free  copy. 

Inspector  Rev.  I.  N.  Kerr,  M.A.,  of  Hatley,  has  resign- 
ed his  position  as  inspector  of  the  Protestant  Schools  of 
Gaspe  county  and  part  of  Bonaventure.  Inspector  Rev. 
Lewis  J.  King,  B.A.,  of  Pointe  a  la  Garde  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  three  counties  of  Gaspe,  Bonaventure  and 
Matane,  this  now  becoming  a  full  inspectorate.  The 
progress  of  the  Protestant  schools  in  the  Gaspe  peninsula 
has  been  very  great  in  the  last  ten  years,  although  econo- 
mic conditions  have  been  difficult  for  a  year.  With  an 
inspector  able  to  devote  his  full  time  to  the  needs  of  the 
district  greater  progress  still  may  now  be  looked  for. 


The  Misses  Mitchell,  so  long  indentified  with  the 
schools  of  Sherbrooke,  retired  at  the  end  of  the  present 
school  year.  Their  teaching  service  has  been  not  only 
long,  but  faithful  and  able. 


A  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Deputy  Ministers  for  the 
several  provinces  is  to  take  place  at  Toronto  in  the  autumn, 
at  the  invitation  of  Premier  Drury.  This  follows  upon 
the  similar  meeting  held  in  Quebec  two  years  ago  at  the 
invitation  of  our  Government.  At  Toronto,  Quebec  will 
be  represented  by  Hon.  Athanase  David,  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, Hon.  Cyrille  F.  Delage,  Superintendent,  and  Dr. 
G.  W.  Parmelee,  English  Secretary  of  the  Department  and 
Deputy  Minister.  Although  each  province  is  independent 
in  matters  of  education  there  are  many  questions  of  com- 
mon and  general  interest  w^hich  might  be  dealt  with  at 
such  conferences  of  the  official  heads  of  the  departments, 
and  the  Toronto  meeting,  therefore,  will  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  interest. 

Consolidation  is  being  discussed  at  various  centres, 
and  notably  Island  Brook,  Hampden,  East  Bolton,  Athel- 
stan  and  Howick. 
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In  a  recent  number  we  referred  to  the  national  con- 
servatism of  the  four  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  in  Edu- 
cational matters — the  conservatism  which  prevents  us, 
for  instance,  from  adopting  consolidation  in  the  many 
places  where  it  is  absolutely  required.  This  habit  of 
mind  is  mentioned  in  an  article  in  the  May-June  number 
of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  Canada,  by  Mr.  L.  A.  De 
Wolfe,  M.Sc,  Director  of  Agricultural  Education  in  the 
rural  schools  of  Nova  Scotia.  He  says: — 

"No  system  has  yet  attained  ideal  conditions.  In  Nova 
Scotia,  we  meet  certain  difficulties  that  are  common  to  all 
provinces.  In  addition  we  have  the  conservatism  of  the 
East,  and  well  established  tradition  to  fight  against.  The 
newer  West  has  no  tradition.  There,  a  spirit  of  optim- 
ism prevails.  Here  our  educational  system  is  wedded 
to  tradition. 

Our  greatest  drawback  is  the  youth  and  inefficiency 
of  our  teachers.  Coupled  with  that  is  a  lack  of  interest 
in  schools  on  the  part  of  the  public.  While  modern  methods 
have  been  applied  to  every  other  phase  of  farm  life,  there 
is  no  serious  demand  for  a  modern  school.  This  is  be- 
cause our  teachers  and  other  educationists  have  not  edu- 
cated the  public  to  the  meaning  of  "modern"'  in  school  af- 
fairs. The  first  step  towards  remedying  such  a  condi- 
tion, is  to  require  students  to  submit  result  sof,  and  certi- 
fied reports  on,  some  project  work  in  agriculture,  instead 
of  book  examinations,  as  at  present.  We  are  directing 
our  eff forts  towards  this  goal  at  present;  but  progress  is 
slow." 


CANADIAN  BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

In  this  issue  we  continue  the  list  of  Canadian  books 
suitable  for  school  librairies.  Few  of  them  are  suitable 
for  the  younger  pupils  but  many  are  suitable  for  the  older 
pupils.  The  chief  value  of  the  list,  however,  is  that  it 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  considerable  development  of  lit- 
erature on  Canadian  subjects. 


CAXADL\X   BOOKS  FOR   SCHOOL   LIBRARIES 
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Hood,  Robert  A Quest  of  Abstair McC.  &  Stewar 

"  "  "      Chivalry  of  Keith  Leicester      "  " 

Father  Lacombe: 
Hughes,    Katherine    ...  The   Black  Voyageur.      "  " 

Hughes,   Major  S.   B..  .Forty  Tears  in  Canada...      "  " 

Hammond,    M.    O Confederation  and   its 

Leaders    "  " 

Hannay.    Jas The  War  of  1812 " 

Henshaw,   Julia  W.    ...The  Mountain  Wild 

Flowers  of  Canada   .  .  .  .      "  " 

Hawkes,    Arthur     The  Birthright Dent 

Holland,   Norah    Spun    Yard   and   Spindrift.     "     

Cross-Bearers  of  the 

Harris,  Very  Rev  Dean.  Saguenay "     

Hemming,  Arthur   .  .  .  .The  Drama  of  the  Forest  Gundy     

Hemon,    Louis    Maria  Chapdelaine, (Trans. 

See.   MacPhail)    "       

Hardy,   E.   A.    Canadian  Poets   MacMillan    .... 

Hales,   B.   J Forests  and  Trees   "  ... 

Hemmington,   W.   S.    .  .  Pioneer   Life   Among   the 

Loyalists  of    Upper 

Canada     "  .... 

Hunt,    John  D Democracy  m  Canada   ...  "  ... 

"  "  Dawn  of  a  New  Patriotism  "  ,  . . 

Hope,  Ethel  Penman.  .Eyes  of  the  Law McC  &  Stewart 

Horning,   Jones  and        A  High  School  English 

Morrow     Grammar    Dent 

Herbin,  John  Fred. .  .  .  J^en  of  the  Marshes Goodchild       ... 

Haworth,  Paul  Leland.Trailmakers  of  the  N.West  "  ... 

Horworth,    David     ....Valley   of  Gold    "  ... 

Hale  &  Bartlett Northward  Ho .  "  

Harper,    J.    M The  Annals  of  the  North.  "  

Hopkins,  J.  Castell   .  .  .The  Can.  Annual  Review  "  ,  .  .  , 

of  Public  Affairs "  .... 

Holman,  C.   E In  the  Day  of  Battle "  .  .  .  . 

Herrington,   N.    S Evolution   Prairie 

Provinces Ryerson    

Hughes,  James  L The  Poems  of  Robt.  Burns  "  

Haydon,   A.   L Riders  of  the  Plains Copp.    Clark    ... 

Irvine,  W.  M The  Farmers  in   Politics.  .McC.  &  Stewart 

Jamieson   ,Nina  Moore. The  Hickory  Stick    McC.  &  Stewart 

Johnson,   Blanche   R.  ..Our  New  Citizenship    ....      " 
Johnson,    E.    Pauline.  .Legends  of  Vancouver   ..."  " 


James  &  Stark    The  Loyalists  of 

Massachusetts    Goodchild    

Knibbs,  Henry  Herbert. Partners   of  Chance    Thos.    Allen     ... 

Keith,    Marian    Little  Miss  Melody    McC.   &  Stewart. 

"  "  In    Orchard    Glen    " 

"  "  Duncan     Polite     " 

The  End  of  the  Rainbow  .      "  "       , 

•'  "  'Lisbeth   of  the  Dale    ....'•  •'       , 
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Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Price 

<<             <i 

.The   Silver  Maple    

.Treasure    Valley    

.The  Dawn  of  the 

Awakened    Mind    . 
.The  Girl  of  the  New  Doy 

.Attic    Guest    

•  Handicap     

•Gundy    

.      1.00 

<<             i< 

5.00 

King,    M.D.,    John   M. . 

Know,  Ellen  M 

Knowles,  Robert  E.   .  . 

.      1.00 

.       1.75 

.       1.00 

1  00 

<i                     << 

•  Singer   of  Kootenay    .... 
.St.   Curthberts    

•  Web  of  Time   

.Luke   of  the  Mounted    .. 
.Benton  of  the  Royal 

Mounted    

Standard  Canadian 

Reciter    

.Over  The  Hills  of  Home 
and    Other    Poems    . 
.Songs  in  Your  Heart 

and   Mine    

.The  Foundation  of  Sov- 
ereignty   and    Other 
Essays    

•  Canada's   100   Days 

•  Complete    Poems     

•  •When  Canada  as  New 

France    

•  Nonsense   Rivals    

•  Arcadian  Adventures   .  •  • 
.  Behind    the   Beyond    .... 

•  Frenzied  Fiction    

•  Further    Foolishness     .  •  . 

•  Hochanzollerns  in 

America    

« 

1^00 

t,                     " 

« 

1.00 

<(                      •' 

« 

1.00 

Kendall,    Ralph   S.    .  . 
Kendall,   Ralph   S.    .  . 

.. 

2.00 

jj 

1.75 

Kirkpatrick   F.  H.    & 
D.  G.   French    .  .  . 
Leveridge,  Lilian    .  .  .  . 

Lister,  Thos.  H 

Laski,   Harold  J 

Livesay,  J.  F.  B 

•  McC^  &  Stewart   .  . 

•  Mc.C.  &  Stewart  .  . 
.Mc.C.  &  Stewart  .  . 

.iGoodchild    

•  Thos.    Allen    

•  Ryerson     

•  Dent    

•Gundy    

•      1.50 
.       1.25 
.      1.25 

.      5.00 

..      5.00 

2  50 

Locke,  George  H.    .  .  . 
Leacock,    Stephen    .  .  . 
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.. 
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1.50 
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.. 
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« 

•Literary   Lapses    

.< 

1^50 

" 

•  Moonbeams  From   The 
I^arger   Lunacy    .... 

•Nonsense   Novels    

•Sunshine  Sketches  of  a 
Little    Town     

,j 

•       1.50 
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1.50 

"                  " 

.. 

1.50 

"                  "            .  .  . 

•  Unsolved   Riddle   of 

Social    Justice    

„ 

1.50 

<.                  « 

•  Winsome    Winnde     

•  Essays  «fe  Literary  Studies 

•  The   New   Era   in   Canada 

•  Canadian  Commonwealth 
.Jjords  of  the  North    .... 

•  The  Fur  Trade  of  Americ 

•  Heralds   of   the   Empire 

•  Canada  at  the  Crossroad 

•  Knights  Errant  of  the 

Wilderness    

.Humours   of   '37    

<• 
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L.Goodchild     
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Law,   Robt.   D.D.    . 
Montgomery,  L.  M. 


Milligran,  J.  Lewis   .  . 
Massey,  Mrs.   incent 

Moore.  Wm.  Henry 
Moore,  Wm.  Henry 
Mitchell,    Roy   M.    .  . 


Morley,  P.  F 

Milller.  Dr.  J.  O 

Moorhouse,  Hopkins 

Marshall,   H.   E 

Maegher,   G 

Morrison,  J.  L 


Mair,  Chas. 


Mawson,  Sir  Douglas 

Menzies,  J.  H 

Mackay,  Isabel  E.    .  . . 


MacKinnon,  Lilian  V..  . 

McKowan,    Evan    

McKowan,    Evan    

MacLean,    Rev.   J.    D.D 
MacDonald,  L.  P.  Neils, 
MacMillan,  Cyrus 
MacMillan,   Cyrus, 
ilaclnnes,    Tom    . 
McArthur,    Peter 


aicClung,  Nellie  L.   . . 


.  Humber    Valley    " 

.Optimism  &  other  Sermons     " 

,  Rills  of  Ingleside    " 

,  Rainbow    Valley    

.Anne's  House  of  Dreams.      "  " 

.The  Watchman  and 

Other  Poems    "  " 

.The  Beckoning  Skyline   ..."  " 

.Occupations  for  Trained 

Women  in  Canada  .  .  .  .T^ent     

.Tlie   Clash    "      

.Polly    Masson     "      

,  Shakespeare  For  Com- 
munity Players    ....      "      

.  Bridging  The  Chasm "      

.The  Young  Can.  Citizen  .  .      "      

.  Deep    Gurrows    McLeod     

,  Canada's   Story    Nelson     

.Guide  to  Artistic  Skating. Nelson     

.British  Supremacy  &  Self- 

Government    Gundy    

.Tecumseh:  A  Drama  and 

Canadian   Poems   .  .  .Goodchild     

.The  Home  of  the  Blizzard. Goodchild     

.Canada  and  the  War   .  .  .  .Copp  Clark    .  .  .  . 

.The   Window  Gazer    McC.  &  Stewart 

.Mist  of  Morning "  " 

.  Up  The  Hill  and  Over   ..." 
.The  Shinning  Ship  and 
Over  Verse   for  Children.      " 

.Miriam   of   Queens    "  " 

.aneJt  of  Kootenay "  •• 

Graydon  of  the  Widermere      " 

Canadian  Savage  Folk   ..." 
.Open  Air  Schools " 

Canadian  Wonder  Tales    .  Gundy     

McGill  and  Its  Story    ....        "         

The   Fool   of   Joy    McC.  &  Stewart 

Sir  Wilfrid   Laurier Dent    

The  Affable  Stranger  .  .  .  .Thos.   Allen    .  .  .  . 

In   Pastures  Green    Dent     

In  Times  Like  These   . .  .  .McLeod     

Purple    Springs     Thos.   A!!en    

Sowing   Seeds   in    Denny.  .  Ryer.son     

The  Second  Chance "  

The  Black  Greek  Step- 

ing   House    "  

Three  Times  Out    "  


MacKean,   V.C.   Capt. 
G.   B. 

MacPhail.  Sir  Andrew. 


.  Scouting   Thrills    Gundy 

.Making  Good    " 

.Trans,   of  Marie  Chap- 
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Author                                        Title                           Publisher  Price 

delaine    (Hemon)     ....         "            1.00 

MacMurchy,   Marjory    .The  Canadian  Girl  at  WorkNelson    1.2  5 

McNeil,   R.   W Beating  he   Stock   Market.Goodchild    2.50 

McGillicuddy,   Owen  M.The   Little   Marshal    Goodchild     1.00 

McLeod,  Robt.   R The  History  and  Natural 

Resources    and    Native 
Beauties    of    Markland 

or   Nova    Sootia    Goodchild     5.00 

McKishnie,   Archie   P. ..A  Son   of  Courage    Thos.  Allen    2.00 

MacMurchy,  Dr.  Helen. The  Almosts "               1.65 

McDougall,    John    On  Western  Trails  in  the 

Early  Seventies    ....  Ryerson     1.00 

McDougall,    John    Wa  Peeh-Moostooch,  The 

White    Buffalo     "           1.00 

McCrae,   Col.   John    .  .  .In  Flanders  Fields "           1.50 

MacBeth,   R.   G The  Romance  of  Western 

Canada    "           2.00 

Norwood,    Robert    Bill  Boram    McC.   &  Stewart   .  .  .  2.00 

••                   "           The   Man   of  Kerioth    "                   "          ...  1.50 

"          The  Piper  and  the  Reed.  .      "                   "         ...  1.50 

"                   "           The  Witch  of  Endor    ....      "                   "          ...  1.50 

"           The    Modernists     "                   "          ...  1.50 

North,  Anison The  Forging  of  the  Pikes: 

A   Romance   of  the  Up- 
per     Canada      Rebellion 

in    1837 "                   "          ...  1.00 

Nease,    Lilla    In    Music's    Thrall    Goodchild    1.00 

Nansen,    Fridtjof    In  North   Mists    "             8.00 


THE    HONORARY    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    FOR 
SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 

There  is  a  demand  at  the  present  time  for  young  men 
of  good  ability,  well  above  the  average,  who  have  receiv- 
ed both  at  School  and  University,  a  sound  and  advanced 
training  in  Mathematics  and  Physics.  This  demand  for 
able  and  scientific  men  is  likely  to  increase,  and  there  is 
little  prospect  under  present  conditions  of  supplying  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  of  the  right  stamp.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made  in  Can- 
ada to  find,  and  to  train  on  a  well  organized  plan,  those 
pupils  in  our  elementary  and  high  schools  who  are  capable 
of  receiving  such  courses  iu  Mathematics  and  Physics  as 
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will  enable  them  to  become  pioneers  and  lears  in  scien- 
tific and  industrial  research  and  development. 

It  will  be  well  in  the  first  instance  to  point  out  the 
nature  of  the  demand,  and  the  character  of  the  positions 
available  to  students  who  have  received  a  suitable  edu- 
cation, and  then  to  indicate  in  a  general  manner  the  sub- 
jects which  require  special  attention. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  not  sufficient  Canadians 
to  fill  the  Professorships  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  at 
Canadian  Universities.  This  lack  of  men  has  been  accent- 
uated by  the  actual  losses  in  the  War.  Also  many  young 
men  sacrificed  their  University  education  in  order  to  serve. 
In  all  advanced  work  it  has  been  difficult  or  impossible  to 
retrieve  the  time  lost  at  the  most  receptive  age  of  a 
student. 

The  great  industrial  companies  require,  in  addition  to 
organizers,  engineers  and  operators,  men  of  a  higher 
scientific  training  who  will  act  as  pioneers  in  breaking 
fresh  ground  which  will  produce  a  harvest  at  a  later  date, 
the  interval  between  spring  and  harvest  being  sometimes 
a  matter  of  weeks  or  months,  at  other  times  of  years  or 
generations. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  reaping  the  electrical 
harvest  for  which  Faraday  and  others  planted  the  seed 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

The  electrical  companies  in  the  United  States  have 
large  and  well  organized  research  departments,  with  the 
ablest  men  they  can  obtain  at  good  salaries,  well  equip- 
ped with  funds  and  apparatus.  The  research  staff  is  main- 
ly drafted  from  the  Universities  all  over  the  world,  and  it 
is  clear  that  education  will  suffer  unless  there  is  a  large 
number  of  physicists  and  chemists  to  fill  all  such  positions 
and  also  the  professorships  at  the  Universities. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  state  here  in  no  uncertain  man- 
ner that  a  Professor  in  Physics  who  merely  teaches,  who 
does  not  take  part  in  scientific  work  and  progress,  is  cer- 
tain  sooner  or  later   to  lose  inspiration  and  enthusiasm 
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which  is  so  necessary  for  the  training  of  the  finest  type 
of  intellectual  students. 

The  leading  companies  in  Canada  also  are  becoming 
to  an  increasing  extent  alive  to  the  desirability  of  securing 
men  on  their  staff  with  a  maximum  equipment  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  coupled  with  good  judgment,  common 
sense  and  suitable  personality  so  essential  to  all  combined 
undertakings. 

In  addition  to  inquiries  for  men  from  the  leading 
electrical  companies,  paper  and  pulp  companies,  and  manu- 
facturers, there  is  a  further  demand  from  the  Universities 
for  various  Government  Departments  such  as  the  Meteor- 
ological Office,  the  Radio-Telegraph  Department  of  the 
Naval  Service,  Air  Board  and  for  instructors  at  the  Royal 
Military  College  at  Kingston,  and  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege at  Esquimau. 

Not  least  is  the  importance  of  the  provision  of  great 
Schoolmasters  with  inspiration,  enthusiasm  and  large 
knowledge  who  can  kindly  awaken  the  desire  for  wisdom 
in  the  minds  of  young  Canadians.  Particularly  there  is 
need  at  our  High  Schools  of  well  paid  and  well  trained 
men  who  can  give  the  very  best  possible  instruction  in 
Mathematics  and  Physics.  It  is  desirable  to  obviate  the 
present  waste  of  time  and  brains  more  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  ablest  students,  who  are  frequently  made  to 
mark  time  in  order  that  less  gifted  or  even  dull  pupils 
may. keep  pace  with  them,  as  though  race  horses  and  cart 
horses  should  be  trained  together  as  colts. 

Specialization  at  too  early  an  age  has  been  proved  a 
failure.  A  general  education  should  be  given  in  languages, 
mathematics  and  science,  with  special  emphasis  on  clear 
and  ready  expression  verbially  and  on  paper  in  the  mother 
tongue.  For  the  majority  of  professions  —  the 
Ministry,  Medicine,  Law,  Engineering  —  some  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  and  Science  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable and  as  a  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  Elementary 
and  High  Schools  and  Universities  of  Canada  are  together 
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giving  courses  of  instruction  which  enable  their  students 
to  enter  their  professions  well  equipped  mentally. 

The  advance  in  scientific  knowledge  has  been  so 
prodigious  in  recent  years  that  its  mastery  requires  a  train- 
ing, particularly  in  Mathematics,  far  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  ordinary  students.  Mathematical  skill  mingled  with, 
enthusiasm  is  an  unusual  gift  requiring  care  and  nurture 
from  early  years.  The  great  European  countries,  par- 
ticularly England,  Scotland,  France  and  Germany,  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  mathematical  equipment  of 
their  students,  and  unless  Canada  follows  their  example 
it  is  not  likely  that  she  can  become  a  pioneer  nation  so  far 
as  scientific  progress  is  concerned.  Now  Canadian  brains 
are  second  to  none,  and  if  the  right  training  is  given,  most 
desirable  results  will  follow. 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  a  mere  pass  or  even 
a  good  class  in  Matriculation  mathematics  and  physics  is 
not  sufficient.  A  student  entering  an  Honour  Class  at  a 
University  in  the  above  subjects  should  have  studied 
thoroughly  at  school  by  the  age  of  eighteen.  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Analytical  Conies  and 
Differential  Calculus,  so  that  he  should  enter  College  with 
the  amount  of  mathematical  training  which  it  now  takes 
two  years  at  the  University  to  acquire. 

It  is  replied  that  this  cannot  be  done!  The  answer 
is  that  it  has  been  done  sometimes  in  Canada  and  often 
in  the  other  countries  above  named,  and  indeed  the  ob- 
ject of  this  statement  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  continued  effort  in  the  attainment  of  such  ideals. 

Provincial  Governments  might  assist  the  High  Schools 
in  their  endeavour  by  offering  good  Scholarships  to  the 
more  brilliant  students,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  have  a 
University  training  freed  from  financial  embarrassment. 

The  Federal  Government  has,  through  the  Honorary 
Advisory  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research, 
offered  Bursarships,  Studentships  and  Fellowships  to  en- 
courage graduates  to  the  Universities  to  undertake  origin- 
al research.     There  are  also  well  endowed  Scholarships, 
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such  as  the  "1851  Exhibition,"  which  enabled  picked  men 
to  proceed  to  the  famous  Universities  of  Europe. 

Hence  the  pupil  at  an  elementary  school  who  shows 
marked  abihty  and  receives  a  thorough  education  may 
have  before  him  a  career  full  of  interest,  not  ill  paid,  of 
high  utility  to  the  State,  culminating  in  honour  to  himself 
and  to  his  country. 

Emphasis  on  other  lines  of  scientific  training  such  as 
Chemistry  and  Biology  has  not  yet  been  made,  because 
in  Medicine,  Engineering  and  Chemistry  the  organization 
is  already  complete  and  the  number  of  students  entering 
the  professions  is  for  the  most  part  equal  to  the  demand. 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  Physics.  Some  of  the  Universities 
recognizing  the  situation  have  initiated  special  courses 
such  as  those  in  "Engineering  Physics"  combining  Mathe- 
matics, Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering.  The  curricu- 
lum is  excellent,  but  the  supply  of  students  is  not  adequate 
mainly  because  men  come  to  the  University  with  an  insuf 
ficient  knowledge  of  Mathematics. 

This  appeal  is,  therefore,  made  to  parents,  school- 
masters and  to  pupils  and  students  directing  attention  to 
a  profession  with  a  promising  future,  which  is  almost 
unique  in  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
ply, open  only  to  men  of  marked  ability  who  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  come  in  contact  with  an  inspiring 
teacher  who  is  capable  of  directing  them  from  an  early 
age  along  the  famous  paths  trod  by  the  great  thinkers  of 
the  ages. 

Thos  who  desire  more  detailed  information  may  ob- 
tain it  (1)  in  a  pamphlet  "Opportunities  for  Graduates  in 
Science",  issued  by  the  University  of  Toronto  (2)  From 
the  Calendars  of  McGill,  Queen's  and  other  Universities 
setting  forth  the  Honour  Courses,  generally  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  in  Mathematics,  Physics  and  in  Engineering 
Physics. 

In  conclusion  it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the 
present  tendency  for  students  to  leave  school  imperfectly 
prepared  at  an  early  age,  and  the  same  is  true  in  many 
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cases  at  the  University.  An  undue  haste  to  earn  money 
before  the  full  advantages  of  a  thorough  education  have 
been  reached  is  an  error  which  cannot  beb  corrected  in 
later  years,  and  makes  for  inefficiency.  It  is  a  disadvant- 
age to  the  state  and  to  the  individual  to  gather  unripe  fruit 
from  the  rising  generation. 
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Nelsons  Graded  Bible  Readers,  Toronto: — ^Thomas 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Limited. 

This  series  of  six  reading  books  corresponds  to  stages 
two  and  three  of  the  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  for 
schools  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Churches  and  the  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  Scotland.  These  readers  contain  the 
maximum  that  should  be  required  in  a  year's  study.  Each 
book  contains  a  selection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
from  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  some  objectionable  matter  has  been  omitted  or 
re-translated.  Stage  I.  of  this  syllabus  is  for  children  who 
are  not  yet  able  to  read  the  Bible,  and  must  be  taught 
orally.  Stage  II.  embraces  a  period  of  three  years  and 
covers  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Life  of  Christ  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  the  New 
Testament.  Stage  III.  of  the  syllabus  likewise  includes 
three  year  courses  for  children  from  12  to  15  years  of 
age.  The  Bible  readers  for  this  stage  contain  the  Pro- 
phets in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Epistles  in  the  New 
Testament.  Each  book  contains  pyassages  for  repetition 
printed  especially  at  the  end. 

These  books  are  well  printed  and  have  numerous  il- 
lustrations and  maps  They  are  admirable  for  any  country 
which  adopts  such  a  course  of  study.  The  advantages  of 
the  book  are  the  clear  type,  which  is  better  than  in  ordin- 
ary cheap  Bibles,  and  secondly,  the  series  is  a  rather  sue- 
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cessful  attempt  to  arrange  both  the    Old    and   the    New 
Testament  in  a  chronological  manner.     — Sinclair  Laird 


The  New  Age  History  Readers,  Books  I-VI.    Thos. 
Nelson  &  Sons,  Limited. 

Book  L— The  Greeks  of  Old. 
"       IL— The  Romans  of  Old. 
"       IIL — Leaders  of  Men. 
"       IV.— The  Middle  Ages. 
"       V. — The  Struggle  for  Liberty. 
"      VL— The  Rise  of  Nations. 
These  history  readers  are  beautifully  printed  with  ex- 
cellent illustrations,  many  of  them  in  colour,  and  are  the 
best  supplementary  readers  that  have  been  so  far  put  m 
the   hands   of  school  children.       They  are  calculated  to 
create  an  interest  in  history.    This  series  should  be  placed 
in  every  school  library  and  brought    to    the    attention  of 
children  for  home  reading.  They  are  well  written  and  give 
additional  information  on  subjects  already  on  the  course 
of  study  which  would  enrich  the  present  curriculum  and 
make  children  love  the  subject  of  history.  — Sinclair  Laird. 


Highroads  of  History — Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

This  series  has  been  supplemented  by  an  addition  of 
two  volumes,  viz:  "Highroads  of  Social  History"  and 
"Allies,  Foes  and  Neutrals".  Highroads  of  Social  History 
is  book  Xn.  of  this  series,  and  maintains  the  same  high 
standard  as  the  rest  of  the  series,  being  likewise  well  il- 
lustrated with  wood-cuts  and  coloured  illustrations.  It 
deals  with  the  growth  of  our  social  institutions  and  de- 
velopments of  modern  life. 

Part  IV  deals  with  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Courts  of  Justice  and  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  gives  an 
excellent  general  introduction  of  civics. 
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Allies,  Foes  and  Neutrals,  is  a  first  sketch  of  Eu- 
ropean history,  well  condensed,  and  gives  in  general  a 
good  account  of  the  trend  of  European  events,  particular- 
ly since  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  The  mod- 
ern period  takes  up  half  the  book. 

The  study  of  this  book  would  show  the  children  the 
relation  between  American,  European,  and  British  history, 
and  in  this  way  throws  much  light  on  modern  develop- 
ment in  liberty  and  democracy.  These  books  can  be  high- 
ly recommended  as  supplementary  readers  for  children 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  history  teacher. 

— Sinclair  Laird. 


Philips'  New  School  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography. 
A  series  of  65  coloured  plates  containing  89  Physical,  Poli- 
tical and  Commercial  maps  and  diagrams,  embodying  the 
territorial  changes  effected  by  the  Peace  treaties.  3s.  6d. 
net,  cloth  boards.  London:  George  Philip  &  Son,  Limited, 
32  Fleet  St.,  E.C  4.  Montreal:  Renouf  PubHshing  Co. 
An  excellent  Atlas,  with  a  nextensive  index  of  places. 


Philips'  Comparative  Wall  Atlas  of  Commercial  De- 
velopment. Edited  by  George  Philip,  FR.G.S.  Size,  42 
by  34  inches.  No.  6.  North  America.  With  explanatorv 
handbook  for  teachers.  Price,  unmounted  3s  6d.  London : 
George  Philip  &  Sons,  Limited.  Montreal:  Renouf  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  eight  maps  of  the  World, 
Europe,  British  Isles,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South 
America  and  Australasia,  designed  to  illustrate  commer- 
cial development  and  trade  routes,  the  one  of  the  world 
being  devoted  to  "Occupations"  and  "Transport  and  Com- 
munications." The  single  maps  be  obtained  also  mounted 
on  cloth,  dissected  to  fold,  with  metal  eylets  for  han^in-^ 
at  8s  6d.  "=•    "" 
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"The  Province  of  Quebec:  Geographical  and  Social 
Studies"  By  J.  C.  Sutherland,  B.A.,  Inspector  General  of 
Protestant  Schools  of  the  Province.  171  pages.  Price, 
paper  cover,  $1.25.  Six  illustrations.  Montreal:  Renouf 
Publishing  Company. 

The  Literary  Editor  refrains  from  quoting  the  many 
pleasing  notices  which  have  appeared  in  the  London 
Times,  Montreal  Gazette,  Sherbrooke  Record,  St.  Johns' 
News,  Quebec  Daily  Telegraph  and  other  papers,  but  does 
quote  the  following  extract  from  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Quebec  Branch  of  the  Geographical  Association  at 
its  March  Meeting  in  Montreal: — 

"This  book  is  the  first  Canadian  regional  survey  and 
is  written  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  aims  for  which 
this  Association  stands.  The  Introduction  ably  sets  forth 
the  condition  of  geographical  teaching  in  our  country,  and 
points  out  that  the  recognition  of  the  subject  by  the  uni- 
versities and  the  adoption  of  better  text-books  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  teaching  of  Geography  into  line  with 
the  advances  made  by  other  countries  in  this  branch  of 
science. 

"Mr.  Sutherland's  book  is  of  great  interest  to  every 
geographer,  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, and  incalculably  important  to  the  members  of  the 
teaching  profession" 


Human  Geographies  for  Secondary  Schools,  Book  II. 
The  Atlantic  Hemisphere,  by  J.  Fairgrieve,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 
and  Ernest  Young,  B.Sc,  F.R.G.S.  295  pages,  illustrat- 
ed. Price  3s.  London:  George  Philip  &  Sons,  Limited. 
Montreal:  Renouf  Publishing  Companj. 

Previous  "Human  Geographies"  noticed  in  these 
columns  have  been  chiefly  for  the  earlier  grades.  This 
is  one  of  a  series  of  three  books  for  Secondary  Schools, 
the  first  being  on  "The  British  Isles",  the  second,  the 
present  one,  and  the  third  (in  preparation)  on  Euro-Asia. 
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The  "Atlantic  Hemisphere"  includes  the  continents 
of  Africa,  North  and  South  America.  The  chapter  titles 
give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  book.  They  are :  "Vege- 
tation: Natural  and  Artificial",  Mediterranean  Lands: 
Sudan  and  Sahara'',  "Wind  Systems  and  Rain  Belts  on 
the  West  of  Continents",  "The  Nile  Valley",  "Southern 
Africa".  "African  Exploration",  "The  Atlantic  Basin", 
"Southern  America",  "The  Andes  and  Amazon",  "North 
America — Natural  Regions — ^The  Cordillera",  "The  High- 
lands— Land  Forms",  "The  Northern  Forests",  "The 
Southern  States,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies",  "The 
Heart  of  the  Continent",  "New  England  and  the  North- 
East",  "The  Canadian  Pacific,  Time,  Latitude  and  Long- 
titude,"  "Middle  Atlantic  States,"  "Lands  of  White  Men". 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  more  recent  British 
text-books  of  Geography,  will  recognize  at  once  that  the 
treatment  is  "regional",  that  winds,  climate  and  rains  and 
the  physical  structure  of  the  different  regions  are  related 
directly  to  man's  activities.  The  authors  have  produced 
an  intensely  interesting  and  most  readable  book.  High 
School  pupils  will  find  it  as  atractive  as  'Robinson  Crusoe' 
was  at  an  earlier  period  of  their  lives,  and  the  attractive- 
ness is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  so  many  salient  geogra- 
phical principles  are  introduced  in  a  clear  and  effective 
manner. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  THE  MENTAL  HYGIENE  OF 
CHILDHOOD. 

(By  Dr.  Hyman  C.  Cole— The  Public  Health  Journal) 

This  has  been  called  the  century  of  the  child.  The 
various  branches  of  sociology,  psychology  and  medical 
science  have  been  giving  more  consideration  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  child  during  the  past  twenty  years  than  ever 
ever  before.  That  this  attitude  is  of  recent  origin  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  even  at  the  present  time  certain  tribes  of 
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New  Guinea  frequently  kill  and  eat  their  children.  During 
the  famine  in  Japan  in  1783  children  were  kiMed  and  eaten. 
The  Israelites  sacrificed  the  first  born  to  God.  In  India, 
until  only  recently,  the  first  born  was  sacrificed  to  the 
Ganges.  The  killing  of  children  as  a  result  of  economic 
stress  was  widely  practiced  among  our  own  forefathers. 
The  population  of  tribes  was  kept  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  the  supply  of  food  in  this  way.  Naturally  the 
least  desirables  were  disposed  of,  such  as  the  deformed 
and  the  weaklings.  These  practices  constituted  a  primitive 
form  of  eugenics.  Even  well  into  the  Middle  Ages  a  child's 
life  was  held  in  little  esteem.  Among  the  Franks  the  kill- 
ing of  a  girl  before  the  age  of  twelve  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  200  sous.  Under  the  Roman  law,  children  were  the 
property  of  the  father,  and  he  might  put  them  to  death 
or  sell  them  as  slaves.  Even  in  comparatively  modern 
times  children  have  been  sold  under  conditions  of  econo- 
mic strain.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
status  of  the  child  in  Europe  was  little  less  than  horrible. 
They  were  openly  abandoned  in  large  numbers  and  were 
often  purposely  deformed  to  become  professional  beggars. 

Anotfher  phase  of  the  abuse  of  children  has  been  seen 
in  child  labor.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  while  the 
modern  factory  system  was  developing,  the  employment 
of  child  labor  and  the  abuse  of  children  so  employed  be- 
came very  prevalent.  The  conditions  under  which  children 
were  employed  is  almost  beyond  description.  They  were 
practically  slaves  and  were  bartered  back  and  forth  by 
mill  owners.  Only  at  the  present  time  are  we  succeeding 
in  entirely  freeing  modern  industry  from  child  labor.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  society  for  the  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  was  formed  in  1874. 

The  recognition  of  the  rights  of  children  has  made 
continued  and  rapid  progress  in  recent  years.  We  have 
laws  to  protect  these  rights.     The  child  is  not  considered 

Read  at  the  Informal  Dinner,  October  28th,  1921,  during  the  Medical 
Baby  Week,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  October  24th, -29th,  1921. 
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fully  responsible  for  his  acts  and  is  not  punished  in  the 
same  way  as  the  adult.  The  child  is  no  longer  the  prop- 
erty of  the  parent,  and  the  parent  is  obliged  to  administer 
an  humane  guardianship  over  the  child.  Parents  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  care  and  protection  of  their  children  and 
education  is  compulsory.  There  are  special  courts  to  con- 
sider juvenile  deliquencies,  and  special  institutions  where 
the  State  cares  for  children.  Pediatrics  are  recognized  as 
a  distinct  field  of  medicine.  Philanthropic  organizations 
attempt  to  save  children  through  clinics,  summer  camps 
and  the  Hke.  There  is  a  special  department  of  psychology 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  child's  mind.  Through  public 
playgrounds  the  right  of  the  child  to  play  is  recognized. 

We  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  the  physical 
care  of  the  child.  Our  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  children 
and  of  the  science  of  Nutrition  has  grown  rapidly  in  the 
last  fifty  yyears.  Only  recently,  however,  has  much  atten- 
tention  been  given  to  the  child's  mind  .  We  are  just  start- 
ing on  an  era  in  which  the  psychology'  of  the  child  and  of 
the  parent,  and  the  relation  between  them  is  to  be  given 
deep  consideration.  The  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
child  has  developed  from  a  time  when  it  was  regarded  as 
the  property  of  the  parent — to  be  killed,  to  be  sold,  or  to 
be  bound  out  at  hard  labor  as  the  parent  saw  fit — until 
now  the  fundamental  rights  of  childhood  are  fully  estab- 
lished. The  slowness  with  which  the  child  has  come  into 
its  right  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  fek  that 
they  owned  it,  and  could  use  it  as  they  saw  fit  for  pleas- 
ure or  profit.  We  now  know  that  the  child  brings  the 
greatest  reward  and  satisfaction  to  its  parents 
when  it  is  brought  up  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  own  welfare.  Parents  who  sold  their  children  into 
slavery  realized  an  immediate  and  concrete  return  for 
them.  Whereas  now  those  who  desire  the  greatest  good 
from  their  children  wish  to  see  them  develop  into  useful 
and  efficient  adults.  The  results  are  now  postponed  and 
are  of  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  concrete  character.  In 
order  for  us  to  bring  about  the  best  ultimate  results  it  is 
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necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  source  from  which  the 
child  comes,  its  characteristics  and  its  natural  instincts. 

Life  is  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation 
through  the  medium  of  the  germ  plasm.  The  union  of  the 
^erm  plasm  of  the  parents  starts  the  development  of  a  new 
individual,  which  grows  into  their  likeness  and  which  car- 
ries with  it  certain  of  their  characteristics.  Accordingly 
the  child  is  not  a  distinct  individual,  but  has  a  direct  physi- 
cal relationship  to  its  parents.  It  is  formed  from  the  same 
material  as  they  are  and  tends  to  develop  in  the  same 
directions.  The  capacity  for  growth  is  definitely  limited 
by  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  germ  plasm.  Certain  tend- 
encies are  much  more  definitely  limited  than  are  others. 
All  children  develop  arms  and  legs,  and  lungs  and  kidneys, 
but  whether  the  eyes  will  be  blue,  is  not  nearly  so  definite- 
ly predictable,  and  further  whether  the  character  will  be 
obstinate  or  pliable  or  whether  the  child  will  be  sweet 
tempered  or  ill  tempered  is  very  difficult  to  forecast.  Thus 
we  see  that  the  child  is  not  a  separate  and  distinct  creature 
but  is  dependent,  through  its  heredity,  for  many  of  its 
powers  and  limitations  It  was  formerly  thought  that  a 
great  deal  of  character  depended  upon  heredity,  but  mod- 
-ern  psychologists  are  placing  much  less  emphasis  upon 
this.  Some  students  think  that  the  child  has  character 
traits  like  its  parents  because  from  the  time  of  its  birth 
it  is  in  the  same  environment  .  This  is  really  the  optimis- 
tic and  progressive  view  to  take  of  the  subject,  because  if 
heredity  were  entirely  responsible,  improvement  would  be 
blocked  except  through  eugenics,  which  is  known  to  be 
impracticable.  It  is  best  to  provide  heredity  as  providing 
the  essentials  of  character,  but  the  mood  of  the  individual, 
his  honesty,  and  similar  qualities  are  dependent  upon  en- 
vironment. From  the  time  a  person  is  born  until  he  dies 
he  is  constantly  receiving  impressions  from  his  environ- 
ment to  which  he  reacts  to  adapt  himself^  A  new  born 
baby  must  learn  to  hear,  to  see,  to  smell,  and  to  recognize 
the  portions  of  his  own  body.  It  hears  innumerable 
sounds  and  sees  all  kinds  of  colors  and  forms.  Through 
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touch  it  learns  consistency  and  temperature.  All  of  these 
impressions  are  absorbed  and  constitute  the  environment. 
It  is  the  effect  of  this  environment  upon  the  individual 
and  the  effect  of  the  individual  upon  the  environment 
which  we  are  able  to  influence.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
child's  world  and  the  adult's  world  are  often  so  widely 
separate,  and  that  the  adult  so  often  fails  to  understand 
the  child.  The  child  is  regarded  as  mysterious  and  the 
failure  to  understand  it  is  the  cause  of  much  bad  mental 
hygiene  and  even  cruelty.  However,  the  years  of  infancy 
and  childhood  are  of  enormous  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  character  of  the  individual.  Even  through 
this  early  period  of  life  the  fundamental  instincts,  which 
control  all  human  as  well  as  animal  activities,  play  a  dom- 
inant part  in  development.  There  are  in  the  main  two  in* 
stincts  to  which,  in  the  last  analysis,  all  the  various  ac- 
tivities of  the  individual  can  be  reduced.  These  two  in- 
stincts are  the  self-preservation  or  ego  instinct  and  the 
race  preservation  or  sex  instinct.  The  self  preservation 
instinct  is  manifested  immediately  after  birth.  Practically 
the  first  act  of  the  child  is  to  cry  because  of  discomfort, 
which  is  followed  by  relief  from  the  mother  or  nurse.  The 
child  soon  learns  that  crying  produces  quick  relief  from 
its  discomforts,  and  in  a  short  time  learns  to  apply  the 
cr}-ing  for  unsatisfied  desires  as  well  as  discomfort.  He 
learns  to  cry  whenever  he  wants  something.  He  cries 
when  hungry  for  candy,  for  a  doll,  or  for  anything;  and  it 
is  only  through  the  realization  that  there  are  some  things 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  this  way  that  the  tendency 
is  overcome.  The  child  who  has  always  had  its  wants  im- 
mediately satisfied,  simply  by  crying,  learns  to  expect  to 
go  on  living  that  way.  The  exertion  required  to  satisfy 
its  own  wants  is  not  made,  and  relief  is  expected  as  soon 
as  its  discomfort  is  manifested.  Children  brought  up  in 
this  way  in  later  life  have  weak  characters  and  are  very- 
selfish  and  lack  initiatives.  They  expect  their  wants  to  be 
forthcoming  without  their  efforts. 

On  the  other  hand,  persons  possessed  of  some  defect 
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naturally  fell  themselves  handicapped  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  their  ego  instinct  stimulates  them,  because 
of  this  feeling  of  inferiority,  to  overcome  the  defect.  Such 
people  not  infrequently  not  only  overcome  the  defect,  but 
actually  become  superior  through  their  struggle  against  it. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  advances 
in  medicine  have  been  made  by  men  themselves  handicap- 
ped by  disease,  w^hich  they  have  studied  to  overcome  So 
w^e  see  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  extends  widely 
into  all  of  our  activities  from  the  first  cry  of  the  infant 
to  the  ultimate  scientific  advancement. 

The  race  preservative  instinct  is  for  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  species  and  has  pleasure  as  its  immediate 
motive.  In  its  ultimate  ramifications  it  influences  nearly 
every  activity  of  our  lives  and  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  creative  sides  of  our  character.  These  two  instincts 
are  at  the  bottom  of  all  conduct  and  usually  are  very  close- 
ly intertwined.  Personality  and  character  are  dependent 
upon  the  conflicts  and  compromises  of  these  instincts.  It 
is  the  function  of  mental  hygiene  to  free  the  better,  more 
constructive  tendencies  from  the  domination  of  instincts 
which  would,  if  allowed  full  play,  impair  the  fullest  possi- 
bilities of  the  individual.  The  repression  of  the  fundament- 
al instincts  causes  them  to  seek  other  forms  of  outlet  and 
express  themselves  in  activities  constructive  to  the.  fn- 
dividual  and  the  race. 

Long  before  the  child  is  born  it  begins  to  move  its 
arms  and  legs  in  an  aimless  fashion  and  after  it  is  born 
these  movements  are  increased.  While  apparently  to  no 
purpose,  they  are  of  extreme  importance  to  the  child  be- 
cause through  them  it  g'ets  its  first  sensory  experience. 
It  comes  in  contact  with  objects  that  are  hard  or  soft, 
which  are  cold  or  warm,  and  also  obtains  sensation  from 
the  movement  of  its  own  muscles  and  body.  It  sees,  not 
distinct  objects,  but  splotches  of  light  and  darkness.  These 
in  turn  it  learns  to  associate  with  the  object  which  it 
touches.  Sounds  are  heard  in  great  numbers  and  they 
too  come  from  the  light  or  dark  objects.  The  mother's 
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voice,  which  is  soft,  is  soon  associated  with  the  reHef  of 
discomfort,  and  the  father's  voice  with  authority.  Thus 
the  infant's  world  is  very  different  from  the  adult's,  and 
its  interests  are  very  limited.  However,  as  it  gets  more  and 
more  impressions  and  comes  into  a  greater  understanding 
of  its  environment,  its  interests  rapidly  stretch  out.  This 
is  true  throughout  one's  entire  life.  As  the  individual 
grows  and  develops  his  interests  become  broader  and  deep- 
er in  proportion  to  that  development.  We  must  recognize 
at  this  point  that  the  driving  forces,  which  direct  the 
child's  interests,  are  the  primary  instincts  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  race-preservation  — or  more  simply,  hunger  and 
sex.  The  ego  instinct  shows  itself  very  early.  If  the  child 
drops  its  rattle  and  shows  impatience,  the  mother  picks 
the  rattle  up  and  gives  it  to  the  child.  The  child,  pleased 
at  its  control  over  its  environment,  throws  the  rattle  on 
the  floor  again,  and  finding  the  cycle  repeated  develops 
a  tyranny  over  its  surroundings.  However,  this  absolute 
power  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  for  the  mother  eventually 
tires,  and  the  child  learns  more  of  its  real  relationship  to 
its  surroundings.  Children  who  are  humored  at  this 
stage  of  development,  are  prevented  from  learning  their 
limitations  and  later  on  become  domineering  and  selfish 
and  are  unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  limitations. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  life  the  infant  lives  en- 
tirely in  response  to  its  instincts.  Most  of  this  time  is 
spent  in  acquiring  new  experiences  and  building  up  a 
background  of  information  as  a  basis  of  further  develop- 
ment. It  becomes  acquainted  with  itself,  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish liie  parti  of  its  own  body  and  lear,n-i  through 
pain  the  safe  limits  of  its  activities.  The  instincts  of 
hunger  and  pleasure  hold  full  sway.  Whenever  hunger 
is  felt  food  is  taken,  and  in  fact,  everything  that  it  within 
reach  is  put  into  the  mouth.  There  is  no  choice  over  the 
character  of  the  food,  and  the  child's  welfare  is  dependent 
upon  the  intelligence  of  its  caretakers,  which,  unfortunate- 
ly is  often  sadly  lacking.  At  first  the  child's  conduct  is 
completely   controlled    by    his  pleasure.       It  has  none  of 
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the  inhibitions  to  conduct  which  characterize  adult  Hfe. 
If  he  chooses  to  discard  his  clothes  and  revel  in  his  naked- 
ness, he  does  so  without  the  slightest  concern  for  those 
present.  The  movements  of  the  bowels  occur  without  con- 
sideration of  time  or  place,  and  in  the  same  way  these  in- 
stincts are  yielded  to  other  tendencies  are  indulged  with- 
out restraint.  Curiosity  particularly,  is  unrestrained.  Al- 
most all  children  are  at  one  stage  of  their  development  ask- 
ing incesant  questions  on  every  conceivable  subject.  This 
offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  teaching,  but  many 
of  the  questions  must  be  very  tactfully  dealt  with.  A  uni- 
versally asked  question  is~"Where  do  babies  come  from"? 
Generally  parents  sidetrack  the  question,  and  present  the 
usual  explanation  that  the  stork  or  the  doctor  brings  the 
baby.  This  is  a  serious  error  for  it  is  not  only  a  lie,  but 
the  child  also  is  not  satisfied  with  the  answer,  and  feels 
that  the  parent  is  not  giving  him  sufficient  consideration. 
The  natural  result  is  for  the  child  to  turn  away  from  the 
parent,  who  should  ordinarily  be  its  source  of  help,  and 
obtain  its  information  from  less  wholesome  sources.  A 
frank  answer  should  always  be  given  to  this  question.  A 
child  that  is  able  to  ask  such  a  question  is  able  to  under- 
stand a  simple  truthful  answer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt 
to  give  a  detailed  explanation.  A  fundamental  principle 
to  keep  in  mind  when  meeting  this  question  is  to  give  only 
the  information  sought  and  no  more.  A  very  good  answer 
to  the  question  is — the  baby  grows  in  mother's  body.  In  this 
case  the  child  has  been  given  the  seriousness  it  deserves 
and  the  question  has  been  answered  truthfully.  This  will 
suffice  for  a  time  and  subsequently  additional  questions 
will  be  asked,  which  can  be  similarly  dealt  with  and  will 
gradually  clear  up  the  situation. 

Another  characteristic  of  this  period  is  scientific  self 
interest.  If  the  child  desires  the  toy  of  a  playmate  it  pro- 
ceeds to  take  it  away  from  him  without  hesitating  to  give  a 
slap  if  necessary.  The  crying  of  the  playmate  is  unheed- 
ed as  are  the  feelings  of  others  in  general.  It  is  quite  com- 
mon for  a  young  child  to  enjoy  inflicting  pain  either  upon 
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brothers  and  sisters  or  upon  animals.  A  considerable 
amount  of  jealousy,  particularly  toward  a  younger  child  in 
the  family,  is  very  often  manifested,  and  is  often  felt  to- 
ward the  father  because  he  takes  the  mother's  attentions 
away  from  the  child.  All  these  tendencies  are  purely 
selfish,  and  the  child  must  learn  that  there  are  others  who 
have  to  be  considered.  If  it  has  taken  a  toy  from  a  play- 
mate and  administered  a  slap,  some  day  another  child  does 
the  same  thing  to  it.  This  constitutes  a  very  different  form 
of  experience  and  by  such  contacts,  usually  painful,  it 
learns  to  appreciate  the  privileges  of  others,  and  develops 
that  respect  and  understanding  and  sympathy,  which  are 
the  basis  of  human  society. 

The  first  four  years  of  life  constitute  the  time  when 
the  fundamentals  of  character  are  laid,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  are  also  the  periods  during  which  the  least 
thought  is  usually  given  to  such  matters  by  parents.  It 
is  the  golden  period  of  educational  possibilities  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  improvement  rests  entirely  with  the 
parents.  As  the  child  grows  older  and  passes  into  its 
fifth  and  sixxth  year  the  primary  instincts,  as  such  are 
modified  to  conform  to  our  moral  and  social  standards. 
This  change  involves  chiefly  the  repression  of  the  instinc- 
tive tendencies  and  a  definite  effort  to  overcome  their 
promptings  and  become  conventional  according  to  moral 
and  social  standards  of  conduct.  Toward  this  nakedness 
he  reacts  with  shame  and  toward  the  bowel  movements 
with  disgust.  Shame  and  disgust  are  usually  developed 
by  reactions  of  adults  in  the  immediate  environment 
whenever  the  child  violates  the  standards  of  conduct. 
Shame  develops  as  a  reaction  against  things  sexual-disgust 
against  things  fikhy.  These  sensations  constitute  bar- 
riers  to  the  development  of  the  instincts  in  certain  direc- 
tions,  and  one  of  the  main  problems  of  mental  hygiene  is 
to  find  an  acceptable  and  useful  escape  for  these  repressed 
instincts.  The  strength  of  the  reaction  of  shame  and 
disgust  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  tendencies 
they  have  to  hold  in  check.  The  object  of  these  powerfully 
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emotional  reactions  is  to  combat    the    equally    powerful 
natural  instincts. 

At  the  time  of  puberty  the  child  experiences  a  great 
emotional  revolution.  This  is  particularly  associated  with 
the  sexual  instinct.  Adequate  outlets  for  this  instinct  are 
not  available  in  acceptable  forms  of  conduct,  and  other 
avenues  of  expression  have  to  be  utilized.  The  instinctive 
feeling  toward  those  of  the  opposite  sex  finds  expression 
in  various  sublimated  forms.  Such  social  activities  as 
dances,  picnics,  and  parties  are  used  to  develop  relations 
between  children  which  lead  on  to  the  experience  of  court- 
ship, marriage  and  parenthood.  In  the  same  way  the  ego 
instinct  is  sublimated  so  that  the  demands  of  others  are 
recognized  and  social  intercourse  is  possible.  Probably 
the  most  important  single  factor  in  the  development  of 
those  characteristics,  which  form  the  structure  of  per- 
sonality, is  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  family  group. 
The  family  consists  of  all  the  persons  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  child.  These  are  the  first  human  objectives 
of  the  child's  love,  and  the  form  and  quality  of  this  love 
is  dependent  upon  the  response  of  these  others.  A  love 
that  is  not  returned  causes  discontent,  and  even  hate,  on 
the  part  of  fthe  child,  and,  therefore,  it  is  apparent  how 
extremely  important  these  first  experiences  are  for  the 
future.  A  fact  which  is  seldom  recognied  is  that  there  is 
distinct  sex  element  in  the  relations  of  the  parent  and  the 
child.  The  little  boy  prefers  the  mother  and  the  little 
girl  prefers  the  father,  which  is  not  only  true  of  the  child, 
but  of  the  parents  as  well.  Manifestations  of  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  children  is  very  common,  as  between  different 
children  and  particularly  young  infants.  It  is  not  so 
commonly  recognized  that  jealousy  also  exists  between 
children  and  their  parents.  The  little  boy  who  loves  his 
mother  may  be  jealous  of  his  father  because  he  receives 
so  much  attention  that  the  boy  feels  should  be  his.  An- 
other tendency  is  to  try  to  emulate  the  parent  of  the  same 
sex  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  that  parent's  place  in  affec- 
tions of  the  other  parent.       These  emotional  relations  to 
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the  parent  are  of  extreme  importance  because  the  child 
frequently  develops  traits  of  character  which  are  depend- 
ent upon  them.  The  father  who  is  a  tyrant  may  cause 
such  antagonism  in  the  child  that  later  he  is  unable  to 
yield  to  any  authority  whatever.  It  is  of  such  stuff  that 
anarchists  are  made.  A  judicious  exercise  of  authority, 
on  the  other  hand,  creates  an  example  of  great  usefulness 
in  the  shaping  of  the  child's  career.  The  various  attitudes 
of  the  parents  have  much  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  the 
child  toward  others,  particularly  other  members  of  the 
family.  This  view  of  emotional  relation  between  the 
child  and  its  parents  is  quite  different  from  the  ordinary 
conception  in  spite  of  the  almost  universal  conflicts  be- 
tween parents  and  children.  The  reason  for  these  con- 
flicts is  not  difficult  to  find.  It  is  very  necessary  that  the 
child  must  break  away  from  its  parents.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  the  mental  hygiene  of  child- 
hood. The  whole  child's  development  has  as  its  goal  its 
emancipation  from  the  parents  so  that  it  may  be  able  to 
develop  its  own  life  and  individuality  to  the  fullest  extent, 
without  the  hindrances  that  inevitably  follow  a  continued 
attachment  and  dependence  upon  the  home.  Only  by 
breaking  away  from  the  parental  attachments  can  a  crip- 
pling dependence  be  avoided.  Parents  should  realize  that 
this  separation  is  fundamental  and  should  have  as  their 
aim  in  the  development  of  their  children  the  expression 
of  individuality  and  independent  traits  of  character.  Upon 
this  depends  not  only  the  maximum  of  personal  happiness 
and  accomplishment  but  also  of  human  service  both  to 
parent  and  to  child.  If  we  can  bring  ourselves  as  parents 
into  this  point  of  view,  and  others  in  so  doing,  we  will 
have  done  much  toward  making  this  truly  the  century  of 
the  child. 

The  material  in  the  above  paper  has  been  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  following  books : — "The  Mental  Hygiene 
of  Childhood"  by  William  A.  White — Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Pub.,  1919.  "The  Fundamental  sof  Child  Study"  by  E.  A. 
Kirkpatrick — Macmillan  Co.,  1907. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  L.  Emmet  Holt,  M.D. — Professor  of  Disease  of  Chil- 
dren, College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  (Columbia 
University,  (New  York. 

Among  the  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Cannes  Con- 
ference in  19199  occurs  the  following: 

"That  the  training  of  school  children  in  all  grades  by 
thoroughly  qualified  teachers  in  the  subjects  of  personal 
hygiene  and  the  incalculation  of  proper  health  habits  dur- 
ing school  life  are  perhaps  the  most  important  and  unde- 
veloped measures  for  permanently  improving  the  health 
and  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  people." 

AVhy  is  it  true  that  more  is  to  be  expected  by  teaching 
children  themselves  than  by  the  enforcement  of  health 
rules  in  a  community?  Have  the  past  two  years'  experience 
justified  the  expectation  expressed  in  the  resolution  above 
referred  to?  These  are  questions  which  naturally  arise 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  studying  the  entire  health 
programme  as  related  to  the  child. 

No  matter  what  particular  phase  of  the  health  field 
we  are  considering — even  things  as  widely  different  as  in- 
fant morality,  venereal  disease,  hook  worm  and  tubercu- 
losis— in  the  last  analysis  we  come  to  the  fundamental  fact 
that  progress  depends  upon  the  personal  hygiene  of  the 
individual,  his  food,  his  health  habits,  etc. 

The  next  important  thing  to  be  recognized  is  that 
personal  health  habits  can  be  permanently  improved  only 
through  the  slow  process  of  education.  It  is  true  that 
in  times  of  emergency,  when  cholera,  typhus,  small-pox  or 
other  grave  epidemic  threatens,  the  public  can  be  roused 
through  the  press  and  other  agencies  to  the  importance  of 
strict  personal  cleanliness — the  boiling  of  milk  or  of  drink- 
ing water  and  other  hygienic  measures  which  may  be  em- 
phasized— but  once  the  immediate  danger  is  past,  laxity 
returns  and  old  habits  soon  reassert  themselves.  While 
there  may  be  a  residuum  left  as  a  result  of  education,  it  is 
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very  small,  and  when  the  next  emergency  arises  the  whole 
process  must  be  repeated. 

Must  this  always  be  the  experience?  Is  there  no  bet- 
ter way  to  secure  the  desired  result?  The  reason  for  this 
failure  is  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  teaching  adults  the 
essential  principles  of  hygiene,  or  what  is  even  more  im- 
portant, to  get  them  to  change  permanently  their  habits  of 
personal  hygiene,  in  regard  to  food  and  drink,  cleanliness, 
fresh  air,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  racial  and  have  the 
sanctity  of  long  usage  but  need  to  be  altered  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  life.  Many  of  these  rest 
upon  no  other  basis  than  prejudice  and  superstition,  and 
there  are  no  reasons  for  their  continuance. 

HEALTH  INSTRUCTION'S  MUST  BE  GIVEN  TO  CHILDREX 

If  a  higher  standard  of  general  health  is  ever  to  be 
secured  this  must  depend  upon  the  health  education  of 
children.  Children  are  teachable  in  matters  as  much  as 
in  anything  else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  all  taught 
now;  but  are  good  habits  taught,  and  are  they  practised? 
The  home  is  the  natural  and  proper  place  where  the  simple 
rules  of  healthy  living  should  be  taught  and  where  the 
child  should  learn  to  practise  them. 

A  careful  study  of  the  diet  and  health  habits  of  the 
average  school  child  in  the  United  States,  both  in  urban 
and  rural  districts,  revealed  a  state  of  affairs  both  startling 
and  lamentable.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

The  astonishing  degree  to  which  coffee  is  drunk  by 
children  of  the  ages  of  eight  to  twelve.  In  many  in- 
stances the  only  breakfast  of  the  school  child  is  bread  and 
coffee. 

The  extensive  consumption  of  sweets  and  trash  ob- 
tained in  cities  from  push-carts  or  small  confectioner's 
stores — these  things  not  at  meal  time  or  as  a  part  of  the 
meal,  but  between  meals  and  often  entirely  replacing  all 
other  food  between  breakfast  and  the  hour  of  dismissal 
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from   school.        One  consequence  of  these  habits  is   the 
loss  of  all  appetite  for  plain,  simple  articles  of  food 

Lack  of  adequate  rest  and  sleep,  not  only  during  the 
school  but  during  the  entire  period  of  growth.  Children 
of  ten  or  twelve,  and  often  those  even  younger,  are  play- 
ing in  the  streets  until  ten  o'clock  or  later  or  are  sent  or 
taken  by  parents  to  the  moving  picture  shows.  A  child 
who  must  be  in  school  at  8.30  o'clock  must  often  be  drag- 
ged from  his  bed  in  the  morning,  snatch  a  hasty  breakfast 
and  rush  to  school  without  time  or  thought  of  the  daily 
evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

The  effect  of  these  habits  not  only  upon  the  health 
but  upon  the  school  work  of  the  child  is  just  what  might 
be  expected 

Extensive  school  surveys  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  shown  that  fully  20  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  are  so  far  below  average  weight  for  height,  as  to  be 
classed  as  cases  of  mal-nutrition,  while  a  much  larger  por- 
tion have  shown  the  existence  of  remediable  physical  de- 
fects which  hamper  growth.  This  condition  is  not  confined 
to  the  city  or  to  the  country  districts;  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  poor. 

One  cannot  study  the  results  of  these  surveys  without 
the  conviction  that  the  home  as  a  place  of  health  teaching 
has  not  met  the  situation.  In  fact,  it  has  failed  lamentably 
in  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  Many  reasons  might  be 
given  for  this,  but  two  seem  especially  important:  first, 
the  ignorance  of  parents  themselves  in  regard  to  these 
matters  which  underlie  healthy  growth ;  secondly,  the  com- 
plete breakdown  of  the  discipline  or  authority  of  the  home. 
When  the  child  enters  school  he  no  longer  accepts  or 
recognizes  the  authority  of  the  home. 

Nor  has  the  school  in  the  past  done  much  better  than 
the  home.  The  success  of  health  education  must  be 
measured  by  its  results.  Not  what  children  know  but  what 
they  do  is  to  be  our  guide  to  success  or  failure.  Schools 
have  taught  hygiene  and  physiology  for  years;  but  with 
what  success  as  measured  by  results?    The  health  habits 
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of  the  children  have  not  been  affected  by  such  teaching; 
practically  it  has  been  a  failure.  This  leads  one  to  ask 
whether  after  all  the  school  is  the  place  for  health  educa- 
tion. Also  why  it  has  failed  and  whether  and  how  it  can 
succeed. 

The  advantages  which  the  school  offers  are  many: 
The  child  must  attend  school  for  six  or  eight  years.  He 
goes  to  school  expecting  to  be  taught.  What  his  teacher 
tells  him  carries  a  certain  authority,  much  more  authority 
than  what  his  parents  tell  him  in  the  home  He  is  at  a 
teachable,  receptive  age,  not  only  as  to  ideas  imparted 
but  almost  as  much  as  to  habits  formed.  In  schools,  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  pupils  is  a  powerful  influence.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  get  groups  of  children  to  do  what  it 
is  often  difficult  to  get  children  individually  to  do.  With 
groups  it  is  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  love  of  emu- 
lation or  competition  which  appeals  to  all  children.  This 
will  be  considered  more  fully  later. 

The  chief  causes  of  failure  of  health  education  in  the 
school  are  two:  In  the  first  place,  health  teaching  has  been 
abstract,  largely  theoretical,  not  linked  up  with  practical 
life;  and  secondly,  it  has  not  been  made  interesting. 

Before  going  on  to  discuss  methods  of  successful 
health  teaching  it  is  well  to  consider  what  sort  of  health 
education  can  be  given  to  children.  This  teaching  may 
relate  to  matters  which  concern  public  health  which  has 
largely  to  do  with  measures  which  are  employed  to  pre- 
vent disease,  such  as  a  pure  milk  and  water  supply,  clean 
streets  and  good  sewerage,  vaccination,  quarantine  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  the  destruction  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  rats 
and  other  insects  or  vermin  which  spread  disease.  All 
of  these  can  be  made  very  interesting  to  children,  if  proper- 
ly presented,  and  such  instruction  will  do  much  to  prepare 
children  for  their  duties  as  future  citizens.  Subjects  of 
this  kind  will  naturally  be  taught  to  older  children  and  in 
upper  grammar  grades  or  in  high  school. 

Much  more  important  even  than  these  are  the  things 
which  relate   to    personal  health.      Instruction    in    them 
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should  be  begun  in  the  primary  grades  and  should  be  con- 
tinued, the  form  of  course  varying  throughout  school  life. 
The  purpose  here  is  not  to  teach  children  to  know  things, 
but  to  teach  them  to  form  the  habit  of  doing  things — that 
is,  those  which  are  essential  to  health;  the  emphasis 
should  be  laid  upon  the  promotion  of  health,  not  the  pre- 
vention of  disease. 

The  teaching  should  be  positive,  not  negative,  always 
emphasizing  what  the  child  is  to  do,  never  the  dont's. 

The  purpose  being  the  formation  of  proper  health 
habits,  the  problem  then  becomes  one  of  first,  selecting  the 
most  important,  and  secondly,  devising  means  of  securing 
their  constant  repetition  until  they  become  automatic.  The 
habits  stressed  by  the  Child  Health  Organization  are 
known  as  "The  Rules  of  the  Game" ;  they  are  as  follows : 

A  full  bath  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

Brushing  the  teeth  at  least  once  every  day. 

Sleeping  long  hours  with  windows  open. 

Drinking  as  much  milk  as  possible,  but  no  coffee  or 
tea. 

Eating  some  vegetables  or  fruit  every  day. 

Drinking  at  least  four  glasses  of  water  a  day. 

Playing  part  of  every  day  out  of  doors. 

A  bowel  movement  every  morning. 

These  are  very  simple  but  very  fundamental  health 
rules;  if  observed  by  all  children  they  would  certainly 
bring  about  a  very  marked  improvement  in  their  physical 
condition. 

How  to  get  these  things  done  by  the  children,  not  for 
a  few  days  or  weeks,  but  regularly  and  continuously  dur- 
ing school  life,  is  the  problem.  The  first  thing  is  to  get 
children  to  look  upon  health  as  a  game,  which  like  other 
games  has  its  rules  like  those  mentioned.  How  does  the 
child  know  he  is  winning  or  losing  the  game?  His  weight 
tells  the  story.  If  he  is  gaining  regularly  he  is  winning; 
if  his  Weight  is^ stationary  or  if  he  is  losing  weight,  he  is 
losing  the  game.  Competition  in  health  stimulates  the 
chid  to  effort  as  does  competition  in  sports  or  study. 
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For  this  end  we  have  in  view  only  such  knowledge  of 
the  functions  and  needs  of  the  body  as  is  required  to  make 
the  child  understand  what  is  necessary  for  its  protection 
and  care,  or  enough  to  form  the  basis  of  good  health 
habits. 

The  child  can  easily  learn  the  essential  needs  of  his 
body,  such  as  proper  food,  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  exercise, 
rest,  regular  bowel  movements,  etc.;  also  the  things  that 
do  harm,  as  impure  food,  decayed  teeth,  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking,  lack  of  proper  sleep,  the  use  of  tea  or  coffee, 
-alcohol  or  drugs.  It  is  self-evident  that  before  children 
can  be  influenced  the}'  must  be  interested.  The  aims  of 
the  Child  Health  Organization  have  been  to  develop 
methods  of  interesting  children  and  then  to  get  instruc- 
tion in  health  into  the  school  as  a  part  of  daily  routine. 

METHODS  OF  AROUSEVG  INTEREST. 

The  interest  of  many  children,  especially  those  under 
ten  years  of  age,  can  sometimes  be  created  by  the  credits 
given  for  regular  performance  of  the  so-called  "Health 
Chores"  of  the  Modern  Health  Crusade  and  various 
"health  leagues."  When  these  have  been  repeated  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  times,  the  hope  is  that  they  may  bcome 
fixed  habits.  The  objection  to  the  work  of  many  of  these 
•organizations  is  their  complexity  and  the  amount  of  time 
required  both  by  pupils  and  teachers.  It  too  often  hap- 
pens that  the  novelty  soon  wears  off.  Something  more 
than  the  reward  of  the  gold  star  is  neecled  to  secure  the 
efffort  necessary  for  permanent  results. 

The  Child  Health  Organization  has  developed  and 
trained  certain  dramatic  characters  as  health  teachers  for 
young  children.  They  fascinate  and  amuse  in  such  a  strik- 
ing way  that  the  children  are  influenced  more  by  them 
than  by  any  means  yet  devised.  They  are  a  wonderful 
help  in  stimulating  a  primary  interest,  but  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  other  measures.  The  best  known  of  these 
dramatic  characters  is  Cho-Cho.  the  health  clown  (christ- 
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ened  with  the  initials  of  the  Child  Health  Organization); 
he  is  a  professional  clown  who  entertains  groups  of  chil- 
dren while  he  instructs  them  in  matters  of  food  and 
hygiene. 

The  "Health  Fairy"  is  a  trained  nurse  of  magnetic 
personality  who  interests  the  children  by  fairy  stories 
which  teach  health  lessons.  The  "Jolly  Jester"  is  a  ventro- 
loquist  who  teaches  the  same  lessons  by  somewhat  different 
who  teaches  the  same  lessons  by  somewhat  different 
gitator.  These  characters  appear  in  schools  or  before 
large  groups  of  children,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
much  interest  is  awakened  by  their  instruction  and  how 
ambitious  the  children  are  in  carrying  out  the  things  sug- 
gested. 

Valuable  use  has  been  made  of  the  dramatic  instincts 
of  children  in  the  production  of  little  health  plays,  and 
they  are  encouraged  to  write  such  plays  themselves.  In 
brief,  the  effort  is  made  to  make  health  instruction  play 
in  some  form,  with  the  belief  that  in  this  way  greater  in- 
terest can  be  roused  and  a  deeper  impression  made.  In 
such  ways  the  essential  facts  regarding  necessary  foods 
and  food  values  and  important  health  rules  can  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  child,  who  is  quite  unconscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  being  taught  physiology  and  hygiene. 

Very  attractive  literature  has  been  produced  with  pic- 
tures and  health  rhymes  for  little  children  which  has  had  a 
wide-influence. 

GROUP   COMPETITION  EMPLOYED. 

Probably  the  simplest  and  most  widely  useful  of  all 
the  means  of  interesting  children  of  all  ages  and  one  which 
involves  the  least  time  and  labour  in  its  application,  and 
the  most  potent  influence  in  maintaining  an  interest  in 
the  observance  of  the  rules  of  health,  is  group  competi- 
tion based  upon  the  record  of  height  and  weight.  Most 
of  the  instruction  to  the  mother  regarding  the  care  and 
feeding  of  her  baby  has  centered  about  the  child's  pro- 
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gress  in  weight.  The  best  single  guide  to  progress  in 
health  during  the  entire  period  of  growth  is  a  regular  gain 
in  weight  The  things  which  affect  nutrition  are  there- 
fore the  most  important  ones  which  must  be  emphasized 
i  nhealth  education.  To  the  physician  the  essential 
habits  of  daily  life  which  are  necessary  to  healthy  growth 
are  known  as  the  laws  of  health;  to  children  they  are 
taught  and  practised  as  the  "rules  of  the  game" — a  com- 
petitive game,  too. 

Weight  contests  have  been  widely  used.  Those  who 
are  up  to  normal  weight  for  height  receive  a  yellow  tag, 
and  those  who  are  below,  a  blue  tag.  The  actual  weight 
for  the  child's  height  is  placed  on  the  tag  and  also  what 
the  weight  should  be  for  height  is  placed  on  the  tag  and 
also  what  the  weight  should  be  for  height  and  age.  These 
things  make  a  child  think  and  ask  questions.  Where 
weights  are  taken  in  school  they  are  entered  each  month 
upon  a  special  class-room  record  placed  in  the  school 
room.  Weight  is  something  concrete  which  the  child's 
mind  can  grasp.  Such  weight  records  and  the  health 
teaching  which  can  be  tied  up  with  them  should  be  con- 
tinued throughout  school  life. 

Let  us  see  how  this  works  out  in  practice.  There  must 
of  course  be  scales  in  the  school  so  that  every  child  is 
weighed  and  measured  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  and  weighed  monthly  thereafter.  The  winning  time 
is  a  solemn  occasion,  a  sort  of  monthly  day  of  judgment. 
Each  child  is  anxious  to  maintain  his  standing  and  to  make 
progress.  When  the  results  of  the  weighing  are  known, 
one  teacher  comments  to  the  class  somewhat  as  follows: 

"Now  will  all  the  children  who  are  up  to  their  normal 
weight  for  height  stand  up.  Children,  I  could  tell  it  by 
your  looks — your  bright  eyes,  your  rosy  cheeks.  I  could 
tell  it  by  the  way  you  play  at  recess,  by  the  way  you  carry 
yourselves,  by  the  kind  of  work  that  you  did  in  school 
last  month,"  etc. 

Now  I  want  all  who  gained  in  weight  last  month  to 
rise." 
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'That's  fine!" 

"Now,  boys,  won't  you  tell  us  how  you  did  it?" 

Many  hands  go  up,  each  anxious  to  tell  his  experience. 
No  comment  is  made  upon  those  who  are  below  weight, 
nor  on  those  who  have  lost  weight  in  the  month.  There 
is  constant  praise  and  encouragement  for  those  who  suc- 
ceed, but  no  word  of  condemnation  or  reproof  for  those 
who  fail.  In  such  a  school  health  becomes  "the  thing," 
and  a  public  opinion  has  been  created  which  nothing  can 
withstand.  The  child  is  competing  not  so  much  with 
his  mates  as  with  his  own  record.  One  child  came  to  his 
teacher  and  said  confidentially:  "Something  dreadful  has 
happened.  Do  you  know  that  I  lost  a  pound  and  a  half 
last  month?" 

T'm  so  sorry,"  said  the  teacher. 

"But,"  he  continued,  "I  think  I  know  what  did  it.  I 
was  going  to  bed  at  half  past  nine  when  I  know  I  ought 
to  be  in  bed  at  eight  .  I'm  not  going  to  be  caught  that  way 
again." 

ESSENTIAL  RULES  OF  HEALTH  ARE  SIMPLE. 

When  a  child  is  found  much  below  weight,  when  he 
is  not  gaining  or  when  he  is  losing  weight,  he  is  at  once 
anxious  to  know  why.  Which  rule  is  he  breaking,  the 
ones  relating  to  food,  to  hours  of  sleep,  tea  and  coffee,  or 
what?  ^Now  is  the  occasion  to  stress  the  health  rules. 
He  is  eager  to  learn ;  he  wants  to  be  in  the  healthy  group. 
He  is  ready  to  submit  to  medical  examination,  willing  even 
to  have  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed  or  teeth  extracted, 
if  these  seem  to  be  the  cause.  As  these  records  of  health 
progress  go  home  to  the  mother  on  the  monthly  report 
card,  her  interest  is  soon  awakened  and  with  little  dif- 
ficulty her  co-operation  can  be  secured;  in  fact,  the  child's 
zeal  often  makes  this  inevitable. 

When  a  child  has  learned  in  school  that  to  get  up  to 
his  normal  weight  or  to  gain  weight  he  must  go  to  bed  at 
eight  o'clock  and  not  play  in  the  street  till  ten  or  eleven; 
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that  he  must  drink  milk,  not  tea  and  coffee;  eat  regular 
meals  and  not  fill  his  stomach  with  trash  between  meals; 
must  eat  a  variety  of  food  cereals,  green  vegetables,  fruit, 
must  eart  a  variet  of  food  cereals,  green  vegetables,  fruit, 
etc. — does  anyone  for  one  moment  believe  that  such 
habits  formed  in  childhood  during  school  life  will  not 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  life  of  the  individual? 
Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
the  essentials  of  personal  health  are  such  simple  things  as 
these,  and  that  even  the  untrained  teacher,  once  she  is  in- 
terested, can  carry  them  into  effect. 

To  carry  out  such  a  scheme  of  health  education  as  has 
been  outlined  above  very  little  equipment  is  needed :  Prac- 
tically scales  in  the  schools  and  a  measuring  rod  or  a  tape 
tacked  against  the  wall  are  the  only  apparatus  required. 
The  main  thing  is  a  teacher  who  is  interested,  who  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  health  and  who  in  her  own  person 
exemplifies  the  value  of  obedience  to  these  rules.  Interest 
of  the  mothers  is  awakened  by  instruction  given  to  their 
children,  and  encouraged  by  visits  made  to  the  homes  by 
teacher  or  volunteer  social  worker,  and  by  instruction 
given  to  the  mothers  in  groups  at  the  classes 

For  children  who  are  in  particularly  poor  condition 
special  health  classes,  known  as  nutrition  classes,  are  form- 
ed. These  children  at  first  should  be  subjected  to  a  com- 
plete medical  examination  to  discover  whether  their  con- 
dition depends  upon  bad  habits,  improper  or  insufficient 
food,  some  physical  defect  or  to  some  existing  disease. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  the  diet  and  the  health 
habits  which  are  at 'fault  and  the  purpose  of  the  weekly 
visit  is  to  correst  these.  These  classes  have  been  in  oper- 
ation in  New  York  and  in  many  cities  of  the  country  for 
the  past  two  years  and  are  being  organized  in  increasing 
numbers.  They  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  important 
health  measure  of  the  decade,  doing  for  older  children 
what  the  milk  station  or  "consultation"  has  done  for  the 
infants.  , 

The   health  education   is  something  which   must   be 
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carried  on  through  school  life.  Children  should  be  taught 
to  look  upon  health  as  a  thing  of  joy,  a  source  of  happiness, 
something  which  is  essential  to  success  in  sport  as  well  as 
in  work. 

While  the  problem  of  the  best  means  of  health  educa- 
tion of  children  is  by  no  means  solved,  it  is  believed  that 
a  beginning  has  been  made  along  lines  which  in  the  future 
are  likely  to  prove  of  great  assistance  in  this  admittedly 
difficult  field.  —  International  Journal  of  Public  Health. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  J.  W.  McOUAT. 


Lachute,  Que.,  July  1st,  1921. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  com- 
prising: I.  The  statistical  summary  of  my  inspection  dis- 
trict; 11.  General  remarks  on  the  working  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  in  the  same  district;  III.  The  classification  of 
municipalities  by  order  of  merit. 


1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)      Under  control  of  commissioners 

22 
17 

(Ij)      Under  control  of  trustees 

Total 

39 

2. — Number  of  Schools: 

129 

Total 

34 
940 

129 

3. — Number  of  Teachers: 

(a)      Male   Teachers    ; 

(b)     Female    Teachers    

Total 

974 

(Cities.  .$1,214.00)       Rural    ..    $496.00) 

4. — ^Average  Salaries: 

(a)  Male  teachers  in  element'y  schools  In  cities  only 

(b)  Female  teachers  in  elementary  schools — 

1    1,170 
$    2444 

Reports  of  Inspectors 
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5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age:     (1) 

(a)  Boys,     5  to     7  yrs.,     3592;  Girls,     5  to     7  yrs.,     3115 

(b)  Boys.     7  to  -4  yrs.,  15066;  Girls,     7  to  14  yrs.,  15167 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  yrs.,     1395;  Girls.  14  to  16  yrs.,     1551 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  yrs.;       727;  Girls.  1  6to  18  yrs.,       749 


6,707 

30,233 

2,946 

1,476 


1                                                       Total 

41,362 

«. — ^Number  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 

(a)      In   the   Elementary   Schools    

34,602 

Total 

7, — ^Average  Attendance:  (in  percentage) 

(a)      In  the  Elementary  Schools   

81% 

34,602 

Total 

S. — Classification  of  pupils: 

Years  of  Course:  (Boys  and  Girls.) 
In  Grade   1 

9,405 
5,336 
5,121 
5,083 
4.421 
3,114 
2,092 

81 7o 

In  Grade   2    

In   Grade   3    

In  Grade  4 

In   Grade   5    

In  Grade  6 

In  Grade  7   

Total 

34,602 

1 

k 


There  are  in  this  inspectorate  129  elementary  schools, 
being  one  more  than  last  year.  Of  these  39  are  in  Mont- 
real, 4  in  Westmount,  5  in  Lachine,  3  in  Verdun,  2  in 
Coteau  St-Pierre  and  1  in  Outremont,  making  54  in  the 
city  of  Montreal  and  surrounding  cities.  Besides  these 
elementary  schools,  there  is  a  highly  efficient  High  School 
in  each  city  and  several  independent  schools  of  which  we 
have  no  records  of  work  or  attendance.  More  remote 
from  these  larger  centres  there  are  75  rural  elementary 
schools  which  exist  under  very  different  circumstances, 
but  enact  the  same  course  of  study  as  the  city  schools.  It 
will  be  seen  then,  that  the  work  of  the  schools  in  the  in- 
spectorate varies  from  the  poorest  conditions  in  the 
country  to  the  best  conditions  in  the  larger  centres. 
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Last  year  there  were  929  teachers,  this  year  there  are 
974,  making  an  increase  of  45  for  the  129  schools.  Of  all 
these  teachers  903  teach  in  the  cities  and  71  in  the  coun- 
try parts.  As  principals,  chiefly,  there  are  34  male  teach- 
ers in  the  cities,  leaving  940  female  teachers  on  the  staff. 

The  salary  average  for  the  male  teachers  is  $2444,  or 
$272  increase  and  for  the  female  teachers  in  the  cities 
$1214,  or  $146  increase.  In  the  case  of  the  rural  female 
teachers  the  average  salary  is  $496,  or  $105.  up.  As  a 
matter  of  percentage  the  rural  teachers  lead.  When  the 
city  female  staff  and  the  rural  female  staff  are  combined. 
the  average  salary  amounts  to  $1170  an  advance  of  $157 
over  last  year's  general  average  salary. 

Regarding  the  rural  average  salary  the  amount  of 
$496  would  become  $541,  if  the  years  were  full  10  months 
years,  but  73  months  were  lost  in  short  term  schools  and 
these  72)  months  were  lost  by  only  one  half  of  the  rural 
staff  This  loss  of  $3285.  during  the  year  is  sustained  by 
31  teachers  in  short  termed  schools.  This  loss  of  73 
months  by  31  teachers  means  fully  2  months  added  to  the 
holidays  or  4  months  of  idle  days,  during  which  the  8 
months  earnings  must  be  spent.  It  is  then  not  surpris- 
ing that  such  positions  are  hard  to  fill  and  often  have  no- 
teacher  at  all. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  is  24,602,  an  in- 
crease of  2080  over  last  year's  roll,  while  the  census  sO' 
far  as  I  could  obtain  them  gives  41362,  or  3147  children 
over  last  year's  figures.  These  census  figures  mean  very 
little  however,  when  it  is  known  that  no  census  has  been 
taken  in  the  city  of  Montreal  and  that  the  3147  children^ 
not  at  schools,  represent  only  the  other  cities  and  the 
rural  schools  of  the  inspectorate. 

The  percentage  of  attendance  by  the  pupils  enrolled 
was  81  per  cent. 

In  the  matter  of  successful  work  I  have  pleasure  in 
submitting  the  following  teachers  for  bonuses  in  order  of 
marks  taken. 
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Mary  H.  Ross,  Arundel, 

Miron  Weir,  Chatham,  No.  1, 
Muriel  J.  Dawson,  Morin, 

Laura  J.  Cousins,  Chatham,  No.  1, 

Catherine  J.  Jones,  Sainte-Jerusalem, 

Heroine  Cobb,  Grenville,  No.  3, 

Etta  K.  McLoughlin,  Pointe  Fortune, 

Helena  Morrison,  Sainte-Jerusalem, 

Ethel  M.  Walker,  Chatham,  No.  2, 

M.  E.  Lunan,  Mille  Isle,  No.  3, 

The  following  teachers  were  successful,  but  received 
a  bonus  last  year. 

Mary  C.  James,  Dunany, 

Grace  M.  Barclay,  Sainte-Therese, 

Margaret  M.  Taylor,  Brownsburg 

For  being  progressive  municipalities.  I  recommend 
the  following — in  order  of  merit. 

Grenville  No.  1 ;  Harrington  No.  1 ;  Pointe-aux-Trem- 
bles ;  Mount  Royal  and  Outremont.  The  requirement  be- 
ing as  per  regulation,  that  the  board  spend  the  grant  to 
fit  up  their  school  in  libraries,  pictures,  etc.,  to  make  them 
more  attractive  to  the  pupils. 

The  following  schools  are  recommend  for  the  Strath- 
cona  Trust  prizes,  namely: — 

Dunany,  Mademoiselle  Mary  C.  James, 
Arundel,  «  Mary  H.  Ross, 

Pointe-Claire,  "  Sophia  Rich, 

Lachine,  Madame  Edith  M.  Hull, 

^  Last  year  there  were  20  persons  with  no  diplomas  out 
of  72  teachers,  while  this  year  I  have  to  report  30  out  of  a 
staff  of  71  in  the  rural  schools.       My  remarks  in  last  re- 
port upon  this  aspect  of  the  work  hold  true  this  year  also. 
Montreal   and    the    surrounding   cities   are    strong   in 
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equipment  and  work  and  produce  good  results  in  study. 
Montreal  is  erecting  another  elementary  school  and  an- 
other high  school.  Outremont  has  equipped  a  fine  new 
elementary  school,  while  Verdun  and  Pointe-Claire,  also 
Sault-au-Recollet  are  proceeding  to  build  extensions. 
Pointe-aux-Trembles  has  entered  the  list  once  more  with 
105  pupils,  while  a  few  years  ago  it  was  dead  with  no 
pupils. 

The  new  town  of  Mount  Royal,  on  the  site  of  C.N.R. 
Model  City  has  built  and  equipped  a  fine  new  fireproof 
school,  costing  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  total  amount  paid  out  for  salaries  during  the 
past  year  was  $1,151,750  in  the  cities  and  $32,240  in  the 
country  municipalities. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  and  prospects  seem 
good  for  the  same  average  results  in  the  future. 

I  desire  to  thank  all  those  persons,  who  have  helped 
me  in  the  year's  work  and  to  hope  for  further  co-operation. 

Yours  obediently, 

J.  W.  McOUAT. 


REPORT  OF  INSPECTOR  O.  F.  McCUTCHEON. 

Leeds  Village,  Que.,  28th  July,  1921. 
The  Hon.  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction, 

Quebec,  P.Q. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  for  the 
scholastic  year  1920-21. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 
1. — X umber  of  School  MnnicipalltJes: 

(a)  Under  control  of  Commissioners   .  . 

(b)  Under  Control  of  Trustees 


-Number  of  Schools: 


(a)      Elementary 


3. — Number  of  Teachers: 


Total, 


Total. 


15 
25 


70 


40 


70 


(a) 
(b) 


Male   Teachers    .  . 
Female  Teachers 


Total. 


4. — Average  Salaries: 

(a)  Male  teachers  in  elementary  schools  (all  in  city) 

(b)  Female  Teachers  in  elementary  schools  — 

(CiUes $943.)       (Rural J346) 

5. — Number  of  Children  of  School  Age:     (1) 

(a)  Boys,     5  to    7  years.     75;  Girls,     5  to     7  years,     93 

(b)  Boys,     7  to  14  years,  441;  Girls,     7  to  14  years,  391 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  years,  118;  Girls,  14  to  16  years,  105 

(d)  Boys,  16  to  18  years,  100;.  Girls,  16  to  18  years,    82 


Total. 


-Number  of  PupUs  Enrolled:  (City  of  Quebec  Included) 
(a)      In  the  Elementary  Schools   


Total '    1,289 


7. — Average  Attendance:  (in  percentage)  i 

(a)      In  the  Elementary  Schools   !      72% 


Total . 


8. — Classification  of  pupils: 

Years  of  Course 

In   Grade    1    

In  Grade  2 

3 

4    


In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 
In  Grade 


353 
159 
163 
143 
200 
121 
113 
37 


72% 


Total ,     1,289 
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The  summary  of  statistic  required  is  as  follows : 

All  the  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  were  visit- 
ed twice  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  schools  (fif- 
teen) which  I  inspected  in  the  autumn. 

The    qualifications    of    the  teachers  in  charge  of  the 
schools  v/ere  as  follows : 


Model   School  Diploinas  from  College  Macdonald    

Model  School  Diplomas  from  McGill  Normtal  School    .... 

Model  School  Diplomas  from  Quebec  Central  Board 

Elementary  School  Diplomas  from   Macdonald   College    .  . 

Elementary   Diplomas   from   McGill   Normal   School    

1st  Class  Elementary  Diplomas  from  Quebec  Central  Bd. 
Rural  Elementary  Diplomas  from  Quebec  Central  Board 
2nd  Class  Elementary  Diplomas  from  Quebec  Central  Bd. 
Elementary  Diplomas,    (Maine,  E.  U.  A.)    


Arts  second   year    

Grade  XI  Certificates  .  . 
Grade  X  Certificates  . 
Grade  IX  Certificates  . 
Grade  VIII  Certificates 
Grade  VII   Certificates 


Rural 

1 

City 

1 

7 

0 

1 

0 

2 

14 

2 

2 

1 

8 

2 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

21 

1 

15 

Rural 

City 

i        1 

0 

1      1 

0 

11 

0 

8 

0 

7 

0 

3 

0 

31 

From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  50  per  cent, 
of  the  rural  teachers  were  without  diplomas. 

Considering  that  an  attendance  of  only  four  months 
at  Macdonald  College  is  required  to  obtain  an  elementary 
diploma,  the  percentage  of  unqualified  teachers  should  be 
very  much  less. 

Reports  of  my  inspection  were  sent  to  all  the  teach- 
ers and  school  boards,  and  the  Bulletins  of  Inspection  for 
the  municipalities,  (forty)  were  duly  forwarded  to  the 
Department 
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Teachers'  Conferences  were  held  at  Inverness,  Kin- 
near's  Mills,  Gould,  Scotstown,  Valcartier  Village  and 
Quebec. 

In  connection  with  the  conferences  I  am  indebted  tc 
the  principals  of  the  schools  where  they  were  held  for 
their  valuable  assistance.  At  Scotstown,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
MacLeod  and  Rev.  Mr.  Templeman  were  present  and  ad- 
dressed the  teachers.  At  Quebec,  I  was  ably  assisted 
by  Dr.  G.  W.  Parmelee,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 

In  general  I  found  that  the  teachers  were  interested 
in  their  pupils  and  faithfully  endeavouring  to  advance 
them  in  their  studies,  to  inculcate  good  habits,  and  to  dis- 
cipline them  with  a  a  view  to  enable  them  to  discipline 
themselves  in  later  life. 

The  teachers  recommended  for  bonuses  for  success- 
ful teaching  are : 


Teachers 


Municipalities 


District 


Mrs.    W.    W.    Schoolcraft    |  Beaupoprt     

Miss  Ida  C.  Ross Aubert    Gaallion . 

Annie  t.  MacKenzie Chaudiere    diss. 

"      Vera  L.  Patterson   ; Marston     , 

Annie  I.  Mackay Lingwick     

"      Myra  F.  Morrison Leeds-south     .  .  . 

Elsie  J.   Rolfe    Dudswell     

"      M.  A.  Fairservice Loretteville     .  .  . 

"      M.  Kinghom    L-eeds-south    .  .  . 

M.     Jean  Lefebvre   Portneuf    

"      M.   H.   Journeau    !  Saint-Raymond 


Mrs.    I.   H.    Robertson 
Miss  F.   E.   Mackay    • 


Leeds    .  . . 
ampden 


1 
1 
1 
S 
4 
3 
« 
1 
4 
1 
1 
7 
1% 


The  following  teachers  having  obtained  bonuses  last 
year,  according  to  regulations,  were  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive them  this  year  although  they  had  taken  a  high  per- 
centage in  their  reports : 


Miss  A  M.  Hepburn, 
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Miss  A.  J  Sample, 
Miss  Stella  M.  Longmoore, 
Miss  M.  A.  Coombe. 

The  Strathcona  prizes  for  physical  culture  have  been 
won  by  the  following  schools : 


Municipalities 


Dudswell     

Inverness     

St-Colomban    de    Sillery 
Leeds 


District 


Teachers 


Miss  Slsie  J.   Rolfe 

"  H.  B.  Smyth 

"  M.   A.    Coombe 

Mrs.  I.  H.  Robertson. 


A  supply  of  very  valuable  books  for  the  school  lib- 
raries were  received  from  the  Department  for  distribu- 
tion. These  I  sorted  and  put  up  in  packets  containing 
at  least  one  of  each  publication  and  have  deposited  most 
of  them  in  the  schools  at  the  time  of  my  visits. 

A  few  were  sent  to  the  secretary-treasurer  for  dis- 
tribution. 

It  is  to  be  very  much  deplored  that  the  school  ses- 
sions are  so  short.  Only  eleven  schools  were  in  operation 
for  the  ten  months  of  the  year.  It  is  not  possible  for  either 
teacher  or  pupils  to  do  thoroughly  the  work  prescribed  for 
the  respective  grades  where  the  school  terms  are  so  short. 

The  number  of  months  the  schools  were  in  operation 
were  as  follows : 


Length   of  Term 

10m. 

9m. 

8.m 

7m. 

6m. 

5m. 

4  m. 

3m. 

2m. 

Im. 

Cm. 

No.    of   Schools    .... 

11 

3 

20 

13 

7 

5 

4 

0 

0 

0|      7 

1 

Seven  schools  were  closed  for  lack  of  teachers. 

In  14  municipalities  the  taxes  were  raised.  In  9  the 
rate  was  lowered,  but  in  most  of  these  the  taxes  paid  were 
more  than  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
valuation  of  the  taxable  properties. 

Rates  of  taxation  per  each  hundred  dollars  of  valua- 
tion : 
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No.  Municipalities 
Tax  paid 


2.50  2.00 


1.50 


1.25 


I 

1.00 


c.|  c 
90.80 

2      2 


c.|  c.|  C.J  c-J  c 
75.70.65.601,55 

3      3      3 


501.35.32 


c 
.30 


1      2 


c 

15 


The  salaries  paid  per  annum  to  teachers  in  the  rural 
schools  were : 


,        1               1 
1       $       1       $ 

7001650  600  495 

1 

1 

$ 

1 

$ 

% 

» 

1 

1 

1 

$ 

$ 

1   1  i  1 
1 

1 

1 

Salary  paid 

475 

405 

400 

360 

350 

320 

315 

300 

280 

250 

240 

210 

205  2021200 

180 

16 

No.    Schools 

12       4       1 

1 

2 

5 

10 

2 

2 

5 

2 

8 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1       3 

1 

• 

For  the  prizes  for  improvements  and  progress  made 
within  theye  ar  the  following  municipalities  are  recom- 
mended: 

Ditchfield. 
St.  Gabriel  East. 
Inverness.    ' 
Hampden. 
North  Ireland. 


1.  First  prize,  $60. 

2.  Second  prize,  $50. 

3.  Third  prize,  $40! 

4.  Fourth  prize,  $35. 

5.  Fifth  prize,  $30. 


Twenty  four  municipalities  were  recommended  for  a 
grant  from  the  Poor  Municipality  Fund,  and  three  for  a 
grant  from  the  Released  Normal  School  Fund. 

Thirty-two  of  the  secretary-treasurers  had  their  books 
in  good  form  and  accounts  well  kept. 

The  classification  of  the  municipalities  according  to: 

1.  Length  and  arrangement  of  the  school  year, 

2.  Condition  of  school  houses, 

3.  Supply  of  apparatus, 

4.  Use  of  the  Course  of  study. 

5.  Uniform  series  of  authorized  text  books, 

6.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  method  of  payment  is  as 
folllows : 
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Excellent:  Quebec,  St.  Colomban-de-Sillery,  Beau- 
port,  Loretteville,  Chaudiere,  Levis,  St.  Raymond,  Milan 
and  Stoneham. 

Good:  Lingwick,  St.  Romuald,  Leeds,  Portneuf,  Ditch- 
field,  St.  Gabriel  East,  Hampden  and  South  Leeds. 

Fair:  Mill  Hill,  Weedon,  North  Ireland,  East  Leeds, 
Marston,  St.  Pierre-Baptiste,  Dudswell,  Inverness,  South 
Ireland,  South  Ham,  Winslow^,  St.  Malachie,  St.  Dunstan, 
Nelson  and  Frampton. 

Poor:  Ste.  Christine,  Whitton,  Aubert  Gallion  and  St. 
Gabriel  West. 

The  rank  of  some  of  the  municipalities  has  been  low- 
ered this  year  because  of  vacajit  schools. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

O.  F.  McCUTCHEON, 

Inspector  of  Schools. 


REPORT  OF  MR.  PARKER. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  annual  report  com- 
prising: I.  The  statistical  summary  of  my  inspection  dis- 
trict; II.  General  remarks  on  the  working  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act  in  the  same  district;  III.  The  classification  of 
municipalities  in  order  of  merit. 

~""^  I  I 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 
1. — Number  of  School  Municipalities: 

(a)  Under   Control   of   Commissioners    

(b)  Under  Control  of  Trustees \  .  . 

Total 
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2. — Number  of  Schools: 

(a)  Model     |  53 

(b)  Academy     37 

(c)  Independent   Institutions   subsidized    I  2 

Total 

3. — Nnmber  of  Teadiers: 

(a)  Lay  Male  Teachers    81 

(b)  Female  Teachers    406 

Total 

4. — ^Average  Salaries: 

(a)  Male  Teachers  in  Model  Schools   'S  1.511 

(b)  Male  Teachers  in   Academies    j    2.140 

(c)  Female  Teachers  in  Model  Schools i        712 

(d)  Female  Teachers  in  Academies |    1,119 

&. — Namber  of  Children  of  School  Age: 

(a)  Boys,     5  to    7  yrs.,     649;  Girls.     5  to     7  yrs., 

(b)  boys,     7  to  14  yrs.,  2165;  Girls,     7  to  14  yrs., 

(c)  Boys,  14  to  16  yrs,     681;  Girls,  16  to  18  yrs., 

(d)  Bel's,  16  to  18  yrs.,     410;  Girls,  16  to  18  >ts.. 


Total 


"8. — ^Xumber  of  Pupils  Enrolled: 


(a)  In  Model  Schools 

(b)  In   Academies    

(c)  In  Independ«nt  Institutions  Subsidized 


7. — ^Average  Attendance: 


Total 
(In  percentage) 


(a)  In    Model    Schools     '.  .\     73  % 

(b)  In    Academies     I     79% 

(c)  In  Independent  Institutions  Subsidized   (     64% 

8. — Olassification  of  Pupils: 

In  first  year    [  2,728 

in    second    year     |  1,394 

In  third  year 1,377 

In    fourth    year     |  1,483 

In     fifth     year .  j     1,309 

In  sixth  y^ar   |  1,299 

In  seventh   year    1,248 

In   eighth  year    j  1,360 


In  ninth  year  .  . 
in  tenth  year  . . 
In  eleventh  year 


Total ;  14,109 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Examinations. — Oral  examinations  were  held  in  each 
school.  There  were  9669  pupils  present  on  the  days  of 
inspection.  Written  examinations  were  held  during  the 
month  of  June.  The  answers  of  the  pupils  were  read  and 
valued  by  a  staff  of  competent  examiners  under  the  super- 
vision of  your  Inspector. 

Results.— In  Grades  8,  9,  10,  11,  1937  pupils  were 
presented  for  examination;  1479  passed  successfully,  and 
458  failed.  Certificates  of  Promotion  were  awarded  to 
the  successful  pupils. 

Sixteen  High  Schools  and  nineteen  Intermediate 
Schools  took  70  per  cent,  or  over  at  the  June  Examinations 

Diplomas : — 

Academy 94 

Model 199 

Elementary 149 

No  Diploma 45 

Total.... :....   487 

Libraries: —  ,  < 

No.  of  new  books .      1847 

Total  No.  of  books  21505 

Schoolhouses : — 

Excellent         Good         Middling         Bad 
35  22  31  4 

Specialists — There  were  22  qualified  Specialists  en- 
gaged in  teaching  French. 

Report. — An  Interim  report  on  each  school  was  for- 
warded to  you  after  my  visit  of  inspection. 

Last  year  I  reported  474  teachers;  this  year,  487,  be- 
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ing  an  increase  of  13.  I  regret  to  report  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  teachers  without  diploma.  Last  year  there  were 
27;  this  year  45. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
average  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 
Salaries        Year      Female  Teachers  Intermediate  Schools 


$592 

1919-20 

i< 

((                  « 

$712 

1920-21 

<< 

Increased  $220. 

$792 

1919-20 

<( 

High  Schools 

$1119 

1920-21 

<< 

incr.  %Z27 

$1150 

1919-20 

Male  Teachers 

Interm.  Schools. 

$1511 

1920-21 

(( 

incr.  $361. 

$1737 

1919-20 

(( 

High  Schools. 

$2140 

1920-21 

<( 

incr.  $403. 

Several  new  schoolhouses  have  been  erected  during 
the  year.  Schools  have  been  provided  with  new  furni- 
ture and  apparatus  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  your  Inspector 

The  average  attendance  is  better  than  that  of  last  year. 

Last  year  1762  pupils  in  Grades  8,  9,  10,  and  11  wrote 
on  the  June  Examinations.  This  year  1937  pupils  took 
these  examinations. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  PARKER, 
Inspector  of  Superior  Schools. 
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ITEMS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

SELECTED  BY  INSPECTOR  J.  W.  McOUAT. 

NO  PLACE  FOR  AN  HONEST  MAN. 

In  a  small  New  England  town,  the  janitor  of  the 
schoolhouse,  much  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  resigned 
his  office.       When  he  was  asked  why  he  did  so,  he  said: 

"I'm  honest  and  mean  to  be  above  suspicion:  If  I 
find  anything  when  sweepin'  the  school,  I  alius  return  it. 
A  few  days  ago  I  read  on  the  blackboard,  "Find  the  great- 
est common  divisor."  Well,  I  hiked  all  over  for  it,  but  I 
wouldn't  know  the  thing  if  I  bumped  into  it.  Last  night, 
in  big  writin'  on  the  board,  it  said,  "Find  the  least  com- 
mon multiple."  So  I  says  to  myself,  "Both  these  things 
are  lost  now,  and  I'll  be  accused  of  takin'  'em,  so  I  just 
up  and  left." 


SIGNS  OF  RAIN. 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow, 
The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low. 
The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 
The  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep, 
Hark!  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack; 
Old  Betty's  joints  are  on  the  rack; 
Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry; 
The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 
How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine 
The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine: 
Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings; 
The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings ; 
Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvetpaws, 
Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws 
Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise. 
They  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies; 
The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest 
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And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed; 

My  dog  so  altered  in  his  taste, 

Quits  mutton  bones  on  grass  to  feast; 

And  see  yon  rooks  how  odd  their  flight 

They  imitate  the  gliding  kite. 

And  headlong  downward  seem  to  fall 

As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball 

'Twill  surely  rain  I  see  with  sorrow     , 

Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  tomorrow. 

NOTE: — Let  class  in  physics  explain  each  sign. 


YOUNG  BRIDE 

Princess  Elizabeth  who  married  the  elector  of  Bohemia, 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  1613,  had  the  first  royal  wedding 
celebrated  to  the  present  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of 
England.  James  I.  wore  $3,000,000  worth  of  jewels  at 
his  daughter's  wedding,  and  the  bride  was  resplendent  in 
a  coronet  of  diamonds  and  pearls.  One  of  the  offspring' 
of  this  marriage  was  the  fiery  Prince  Rupert,  who  fought 
so  gallantly  for  England  and  was  first  President  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Just  30  years  later  came  the 
wedding  of  the  youngest  bride  ever  seen  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  St.  James — Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  1, 
who  was  only  10  when  she  married  Prince  William  of 
Orange  No  other  English  princess  was  married  in  Lon- 
don until  1677,  when  Princess  Mary's  son,  afterward  Wil- 
liam IIL  figured  as  bridegroom.  On  promising  to  endow 
his  bride  with  all  his  worldly  goods  William  placed  a 
handful  of  gold  and  silver  on  the  prayer  book  open  be- 
fore him.  "Pick  the  money  up,"  whispered  Charles  II,  to 
his  niece.  "Tis  all  clear  gain." 
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A  POUND  OF  HONEY. 

To  make  a  pound  of  honey,  honey  bees  must  take  the 
nectar  from  more  than  62,000  clover  blossoms,  and  to  do 
this  requires  2,750,000  visits  to  the  blossoms  by  the  bees. 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  collect  enough  nectar  to  make 
one  pound  of  honey,  a  bee  must  go  from  hive  to  flower 
land  back  again  2,750,000  times.  Then  when  you  think 
how  fast  these  bees  sometimes  fly  in  search  of  these  clover 
fields,  often  one  or  two  miles  distant  from  the  hive,  you 
will  begin  to  get  a  small  idea  of  the  number  of  miles  one 
of  the  industrious  little  creatures  must  travel  in  order  that 
you  have  a  pound  of  honey. 


HUGE  LIGNITE  DEPOSITS. 

The  reserves  of  lignite  in  the  Nenana  region,  Alaska, 
are  estimated  by  the  United  States  Geological  survey  to 
be  nearly  10,000,000,000  tons,  which  exceeds  by  nearly 
3,000,000,000  tons  the  estimate  made  a  few  years  ago,  on 
the  information  then  available,  of  the  total  quantity  of 
lignite  coal  in  the  territory.  The  new  estimates,  which 
are  very  moderate,  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  coal  avail- 
able in  the  Nenana  coal  field  is  greater  than  that  in  all  the 
other  surveyed  fields  of  the  territory. 


WHENCE  COMES  THE  OCEAN'S  SALT. 

It  has  long  been  an  accepted  thory  that  the  ocean  de- 
rived its  salt  from  the  rocks  of  the  land.  Rivers  carry 
salt  to  the  sea,  together  with  other  minerals,  and  there  it 
has  accumulated  through  the  ages.  This  refers  only  to 
common  salt,  which  is  sodium  chloride,  an  element  so  far 
essential  to  the  health  of  the  human  body  that  we  could 
not  survive  without  it.  It  is  table  salt,  lacking  which  most 
of  our  foods  would  taste  flat  and  insipid. 
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Sea  water  contains  other  salts,  notably  those  of  mag- 
nesium and  potassium,  both  of  which,  like  sodium,  are 
metals.  It  is  a  fluid  of  very  complex  chemical  make-up, 
containing  even  appreciable  percentages  of  gold  and  silver. 
Which,  of  course,  is  what  might  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  contributions  of  land-detritus  by  the  rivers. 

But  now  a  new  theory  is  being  put  forward,  based 
upon  the  alUeged  fact  that  the  salts  of  the  sea  do  not  cor- 
respond quantitively  to  the  salts  of  the  land.  That  is  to 
say,  their  relative  quantities  do  not  correspond.  For  one 
item  there  is  an  enormous  excess  of  chlorides.  The  back- 
ers of  this  theory  are  disposed  to  contend  that  the  salts 
of  the  ocean  are  largely  of  volcanic  origin,  taken  up  in 
solution  from  materials  vomited  up  from  the  sea  bottom 
at  a  period  when  the  terrestrial  globe  was  as  yet  in  the 
making,  its  crust  being  in  process  of  formation. 

To  support  this  idea,  they  say  that  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius after  each  eruption  is  found  covered  with  a  white 
crust  that  is  in  composition  exactly  like  sea  salt!  It  is 
estimated  by  geologists  that  the  common  salt  in  the  ocean 
would  make  4,800,000  cubes  each  one  mile  in  size,  which 
if  spread  over  Canada  would  form  a  layer  one  and  six- 
tenths  miles  high. 


COST  OF  RATS. 

The  incorporated  Vermin  Repression  Society  issued 
a  circular  last  night,  in  which  they  state  that  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  answering  a  question  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  "no  available 
figures  of  rat  damage  were  available,  but  that  unofficial 
figures  gave  the  amount  as  being  about  £15.000,000  per 
annum." 

The  Society  say  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  generally  speaking,  there  are  as  many  rats  as  there 
are  human  beings.  "We  have,  too,  by  careful  feeding  ex- 
periments, carried  out  over  long  periods  of  time,  proved 
that  the  rat,  both  tame  and  wild,  costs  about  1   l-2d  per 
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day  to  feed,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  rat  nat~ 
iirally  does  not  live  on  crusts.  The  population  of  these; 
islands  is,  roughly,  47  millions;  therefore,  averaging  the 
rat  population  on  these  figures,  v^e  get  a  yearly  rat  cost 
for  food  alone  as  being  £70,500,000. 


THEY  LIKED  LEEKS 

It  is  owing  to  the  fondness  of  the  Celtic  tribes  for  the 
leeks  that  their  descendants,  the  Welsh,  retain  it  as  am 
emblem  of  their  nationality. 

The  leac  or  leek  was  an  important  table  vegetable 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  for  they  called  their  gardens 
*'leac  gardens,  and  the  gardener  was  a  "leek-ward." 

As  other  species  of  the  same  tribe  were  introduced 
into  the  country,  they  also  were  called  "leeks",  with  a 
prefix  denoting  some  peculiarity  of  the  plant.  Thus,  gar- 
lic was  formely  "garleac,''  or  the  leek  with  a  spear."  from 
the  spear-like  stem  and  head  of  the  seed  pod.  The  onion 
was  "enne-leac,"  or  "one-leek",  because  it  did  not  throw 
off  side-bulbs. 


DEPTHS  OF  THE  SEA 

A  fresh  exploration  of  the  depths  of  the  sea  was 
recently  completed  by  a  scientific  expedition  on  board  of 
the  Michael  Sars,  a  first-class  steam  fishing  trawler  built 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Norwegian  Government  and  equip- 
ped with  improved  apparatus. 

Formerly  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  no  life  in 
the  depths  of  the  ocean,  but  within  recent  years  it  has  come 
to  be  known  that  even  the  profoundest  marine  abysses  are 
haunted  by  strange  creatures  specifically  modified  for 
adaption  to  the  conditions  there  existing.  The  animals 
of  the  sea,  from  the  surfact  down,  are  distributed  in  a 
series  of  zones,  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  faune. 
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The  surface  of  the  ocean  swarms  with  "drift  life'' 
crustaceans,  mollusks,  and  other  animals  which  float  about 
with  the  currents,  affording  food  supply  to  fishes  and 
other  creatures.  At  times  the  top  level  is  literally  almost 
packed  with  the  tiny  "foraminifera,"  which  secrete  carbon- 
ate of  lime  from  the  water  and  build  for  themselves  shells 
of  many  chambers. 

These  formanifera  are  kept  afloat  by  bubbles  of  air; 
but,  when  they  die,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  paving  the 
sea  floor  with  shells.  It  is  reckoned  that  22,500,000 
square  miles  of  the  Atlantic  floor  is  thus  paved,  and  that 
every  ten  years  adds  one  inch  to  the  deposit.  The  white 
cliffs  of  the  British  coast  and  all  the  great  chalk  beds  of 
the  world  are  composed  of  the  shells  of  these  little  animals. 
They  furnished  the  material  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

In  the  depths  are  absolute  darkness,  intense  cold,  un- 
broken silence  and  tremendous  pressure.  Recent  experi- 
ments in  exposing  very  sensitive  photographic  plates 
with  special  apparatus  have  proved  that  sunlight  p>ene- 
trates  as  far  down  as  3,000  feet,  or  somewhat  over  half  a 
mile.       Beyond  that  level  the  darkness  is  complete. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness  there  are  lights, 
which  are  carried  by  many  of  the  fishes  and  other  animals, 
whose  luminous  organs  are  among  the  most  extraordinary 
of  nature's  contrivances,  some  of  them  resembling  bull's- 
eye  lamps  in  construction  and  provided  with  reflectors. 
Commonly  the  abyssal  fishes  have  enormous  eyes,  with 
which  to  gather  every  available  ray. 


EDUCATION  IN  ICELAND. 

It  is  said  that  the  population  of  Iceland  is  whollv  lit- 
erate— no  small  accomplishment  in  a  country  so  sparsely 
settled.  The  outstanding  fact  of  the  educational  system 
is  that  parents  are  responsible  for  teaching  their  children 
the  elementary  subjects.       All  children  from  ten  to  four- 
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teen  years  old  must  take  examinations  every  spring  to 
show  that  they  have  completed  the  work  of  one  grade,  re- 
gardless of  who  has  taught  them.  If  they  do  not  pass, 
the  educational  committee  may  have  them  taught  at  the 
expense  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 


BRITAIN  PAID  FRANCE  FOR  USE  OF  TRENCHES 

In  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  other  day,  Sir 
Robert  Home,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made  an 
official  announcement  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Treas- 
ury has  now  completed  the  payment  to  France  of  a  sum 
of  $200,000,000,  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  use  of 
her  railroads,  docks  and  telegraphs,  of  public  buildings, 
and  of  private  mansions,  and  for  the  disturbance  of  her 
soil  by  the  digging  of  trenches  and  the  construction  of 
defenses  by  the  British  armies  in  the  Great  War. 

This  promptness  in  the  payment  by  Great  Britain  to 
France  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  King  George's  armies 
in  helping  to  drive  the  Kaiser's  invading  and  devastating 
hordes  from  the  fair  land  of  Gaul,  furnishes  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  inexcusable  remissness  of  Germany  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  moneys  due  by  her  under  the  head  of  repara- 
tions for  the  appallingly  and  wholly  gratuitous  destruction 
wrought  by  her  troops  in  France.  — Family  Herald. 


TYRIAN  PURPLE. 

A  shell-fish  exists  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Costa-Rica 
from  which  an  especially  fine  purple  color  is  obtained  and 
used  for  the  dyeing  of  silk  thread.  It  is  probable  that 
this  is  the  same  dyestuff  used  by  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Tyrian  purple.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
coloring  material  differs  from  that  employed  along  the 
Mediterranean,  for  it  is  stated  that  in  Costa  Rica  the  per- 
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son  who  picks  up  the  shell-fish  merely  blows  his  breath 
over  it  whereupon  a  few  drops  of  greenish  liquor  ooze  out. 
The  silk  thread,  when  passed  through  this  liquor  and  sub- 
sequently exposed  to  sunlight  takes  on  a  fast  beautiful 
color  without  further  treatment. 


ROPE-MAKING 

A  rope  making  machine  is  not  more  than  thirty  years 
old.  So  long,  indeed,  did  rope  making  remain  one  of  the 
manual  arts  that  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  work 
was  done  has  become  ingrained  in  popular  speech;  and 
the  rope  factory  though  in  no  way  meriting  the  appella- 
tion, is  still  called  the  "rope  walk". 

For  a  long  time  it  was  considered  a  fact  worthy  of 
note  that  one  of  the  government  rope  walks  could  turn 
out  a  rope  1,020  feet  long. 

A  young  workman  in  a  rope  walk  saw  that  the  twist 
should  be  applied  to  the  rope,  instead  of  the  strands,  if 
machiery  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  need  in  rope  mak- 
ing; and  he  reahzed  fame  and  fortune  from  the  concep- 
tion. His  opportunity  came  with  the  proposition  to  grap- 
ple for  the  broken  ends  of  the  Atlantic  submarine  cable  in 
the  60's. 

A  rope  twelve  thousand  feet  long  was  required  for  the 
grappling,  but  the  task  of  making  one  of  this  unheard  of 
length  could  not  be  undertaken  seriously  by  any  rope- 
maker  then  in  the  business.  At  this  juncture  the  young 
man,  John  Good,  by  name,  came  forward  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  build  machinery  from  his  own  designs,  and  make 
a  rope  in  one  piece  as  long  as  was  wanted. 

The  offer  seemed  a  bold  one,  but  it  was  accepted, 
the  machinery  built,  the  rope  made,  the  break  in  the  cable 
found,  and  repaired,  and  telegraphic  communication  estab- 
lished between  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
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SLAVES  IN  CANADA. 

The  following  on  this  point  is  from  "Historic  Tales 
of  Old  Quebec,"  by  George  Gale  (Quebec,  1920):  "While 
there  were  few  negroes  in  Quebec  at  any  time  in  the 
colony  from  1749  down  to  an  early  period  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. There  were  eighty-eight  negro  slaves  in  Quebec 
city  and  district  in  1784,  while  many  loyalist  families  in 
Upper  Canada,  as  well  as  others  settled  in  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Cape  Breton, 
owned  slaves,  who  were  sofd  in  the  market  places  with  the 
commonest  commodities.  In  the  articles  of  capitulation 
between  General  Amherst  and  Governor  Vaudreuil,  ne- 
groes and  panis — or  Indians  —  were  permitted  in  their 
quality  of  slaves  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  owners, 
who  were  at  liberty  to  keep  them  in  their  service  in  the 
colony  or  to  sell  them.  It  is  on  record  that  a  negro  boy 
slave  was  brought  to  Quebec  by  the  Kirkes  in  1629.  Slaves 
were  sold  in  Lower  Canada  in  1784  and  1788,  strong 
healthy  men  being  valued  at  about  £50  each.  A  slave 
was  offered  for  sale  through  an  advertisement  in  Quebec 
city  as  late  as  1793  .  He  was  a  likely,  healthy,  male  mul- 
atto, aged  23  years,  used  to  housework,  speaking  French 
and  English,  and  fit  for  any  hard  work.  During  the  first 
session  of  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  in  1792,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  to  abolish  slavery.  The 
measure  was  read  a  first  time,  but  no  further  action  was 
taken  then.  In  1803  Chief  Justice  Osgoode,  at  Montreal, 
declared  that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
Canada.  Quite  a  number  of  slaves  were  owned  by  white 
residents  of  Three  Rivers  and  Montreal  as  late  as  1794. 
Slavery  was  finally  abolished  by  law  in  Canada  in  1834. 

— Family  Herald. 
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HOW  SHOT  IS  MADE. 

The  making  of  shot  is  a  process  which  has  shown 
scarcely  any  change  during  the  last  century.  Molten  lead 
is  still  poured  from  the  top  of  a  shot  tower.  Small  sizes 
require  a  drop  of  only  one  hundred  feet,  the  larger  re- 
quire a  longer  fall  of  nearly  double  that  height.  The 
shot  is  sorted  by  machinery,  then  polished  up  to  rub  off 
any  little  roughness.  For  good  shooting  it  is  most 
important  that  they  should  be  exactly  similar  in  size 
and  perfectly  round.  If  the  shot  is  badly  made  the 
charge  will  spread  irregularly,  and  some  pellets  lag  a  long 
way  behind  others.  The  very  largest  sizes  of  shot  are  cast 
out  of  coils  of  lead  wire.  These  are  what  the  schoolboy 
knows  as  "buckshot"'.  Most  of  the  lead  for  shot-making, 
comes  from  Spain,  but  the  richest  lead  ore  in  the  world 
is  that  found  in  western  Australia.  Some  of  this  actually 
produces  as  much  as  three  thousand  ounces  to  the  ton  of 
ore.  In  consequence  of  this  rich  find  Australia  now  makes 
nearly  all  the  shot  used  in  the  Eastern  Markets. 


k 


SO  WHY  FRET? 

Are  the  trains  too  slow  for  you?  Caesar  with  all  of 
his  court,  never  exceeded  the  speed  of  a  horse. 

Art  the  lights  too  dim?  Even  Solomon,  in  all  his 
glory  had  only  a  smoky  torch. 

Are  you  ugly  ?  You  may  be  beautiful  within  if  you  will. 

Are  you  hungry?  Children  in  India  are  starving  for 
want  of  a  crust  of  bread. 

Are  you  sick?  Suppose  you  had  lived  two  thousand 
years  ago,  when  sickness  was  almost  always  fatal. 

Are  you  poor?  The  Saviour  of  men  was  not  wealthy. 

Cheer  up!Praise  God  that  you  live  in  the  midst  of 
His  blessings.  — American  Magazine. 
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THE  EXPLOSIVE  FORCE  OF  FLOUR 

If  the  contents  of  a  six-pound  sack  of  wheat  flour  be 
thoroughly  distributed  through  the  air  of  a  good-sized 
room,  the  lighting  of  a  match  will  blow  up  the  house. 

Twice  that  quantity  of  flour,  mixed  with  4,000  cubic 
feet  of  air  in  a  closed  place,  will,  if  ignited,  generate 
enough  force  to  throw  2500  tons  to  a  height  of  100  feet. 

Thus  you  see,  the  material  out  of  which  our  bread  is 
made  is,  under  suitable  circumstances,  as  dangerous  an 
explosive  as  gunpowder.  We  have  read  a  good  deal 
lately  about  the  dangers  of  coal  dust,  but  recent  tests  have 
proved  that  flour  or  any  kind  of  grain  dust  is  more  in- 
flammable than  coal  dust  and  correspondingly  more  liable 
to  explode. 

Another  experiment  proved  that  when  two  ounces  of 
grain  dust  were  ignited  in  a  box  containing  two  cubic  feet 
of  air,  a  force  was  developed  that  lifted  two  men  standing 
on  the  cover. 

It  is  all  a  matter  of  rapid  burning.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  flour  distributed  through  the  air  of  a  room.  Every 
particle  of  it  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  and  this  makes  its  burning  instantaneous  in  case 
of  ignition.  A  great  quantity  of  gas  is  suddenly  generat- 
ed, and,  seeking  to  expand  in  a  closed  place,  it  exerts  a 
force  that  rends  the  wall  asunder. 

Metals,  if  finely  powdered,  will  burn  rapidly.  In  one 
recent  explosion  of  aluminum  dust,  six  girls  lost  their 
lives  and  many  more  were  injured.  An  explosion  of  hard 
rubber  dust,  not  long  ago,  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  six 
workmen.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
many  disasters  in  sugar  mills,  candy  factories,  spice  mills, 
cork  factories,  drug  works,  paper  mills,  etc.  Any  kind 
of  dust  that  is  combustible  will  explode  if  distributed  plen- 
tifully through  the  air  of  a  closed  place  and  ignited. 

During  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  dust  explosions 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  cost  the  lives  of 
nearly  100  persons,  and  have  destroyed  more  than  $10,- 
000,000  worth  of  property.       One  such  catastrophe  in  a 
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Starch  factory  killed  forty-three  persons  and  did  $3,000,- 
000  worth  of  damage.  — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


RED  LEAVES. 

Among  the  red  leaves  of  autumn  is  one  that  should 
not  be  gathered  It  should  be  passed  by.  Not  that  the 
plant  itself  should  be  conserved,  but  that  the  peace  and 
comfort  of  the  gatherer  of  autumn  leaves  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Perhaps  if  you  have  not  been  formally  presented 
to  this  plant  and  know  nothing  of  its  habits,  its  personal- 
ity and  its  wicked  character,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  which  its  gay  leaves  offer.  Its  red 
is  alluring,  and  the  leaves  make  an  autumnal  bouquet 
which  would  be  quite  attractive.  It  would  look  radiant 
in  a  vase  or  a  jardiniere.  It  would  give  a  genial  glow 
to  the  parlor  or  the  living  room  or  the  sitting  room.  But 
the  handsome  leaves  are  those  of  the  poison  ivy. 


NEW  PLANET. 

"The  planet"  whose  discovery  has  been  reported  in 
dispatches  from  South  America  is  merely  an  asteroid,  one 
of  the  innumerable  small  bodies  which  revolve  in  the  solar 
system  between  the  orbits  of  the  plants  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
according  to  the  Harvard  College  astronomers.  The  largest 
asteroids  ever  discovered  are  estimated  to  be  not  more 
than  400  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  Harvard  astronomers 
judge  that  the  Hartmann  asteroid  is  undoubtedly  much 
smaller  than  this.  There  are  more  than  600  asteroids 
already  known,  and  as  new  ones  are  being  detected  at  the 
rate  of  something  like  thirty  a  year  no  great  importance 
is  attached  to  such  discoveries. 

Diameter  of  the  Moon,  2000  miles.  Sun,  888,000  miles. 
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"How's  this?"  asked  the  lawyer.  "You've  named  six 
bankers  in  your  will  to  be  pallbearers.  Of  course,  it's  all 
right,  but  wouldn't  you  rather  choose  some  friends  with 
whom  you  were  on  better  terms?" 

No,  Judge,  that's  all  right.  Those  fellows  have  carried 
me  for  so  long  they  might  as  well  finish  the  job."  — The 
American  Legion  Weekly. 


GLORY  DESTROYED  BY  TIME. 

When  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Assyrians  fell 
through  effeminacy  and  negligence  300  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  many  petty  states  arose  out  of  its  ruins,  two 
of  which  raised  themselves  to  a  high  degree  of  power. 
The  kings  of  Media  subdued  the  mountain  land  of  Persia, 
and  established  relations  of  amity  with  hordes  that  wand- 
ered on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  sea;  they  con- 
quered also  a  portion  of  the  empire  which  had  centred  in 
Nineveh.  At  the  same  time  the  king  of  Babel,  or  Baby- 
lon, flourished  with  still  greater  magnificence  and  power. 

In  Babylon,  ancient  seat  of  learning  and  science, 
Nabopolassar,  after  a  long  period  of  anarchy  and  division, 
erected  a  most  powerful  monarchy,  whose  secptre  Nebuch- 
adnezzar, his  son,  extended  from  the  Caucasus  mountains,' 
where  he  defeated  the  Iberians,  to  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Lybia.  He  burnt  Jerusalem;  defeated  Ammon,  Moab 
and  Edom;  conquered  Tyre,  the  richest  city  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians ;  laid  waste  Egypt,  and  formed  his  empire  on  new 
boundaries  He  adorned  Babylon,  the  city  of  his  res- 
idence, with  the  noblest  works  of  architcture,  but  of  this 
city  the  ruins  are  scarcely  discernible..  It  is  still  more 
difficult  to  trace  the  vestiges  of  Nineveh,  which  lie  a  three 
days'  journey  from  it,  and  whose  ruins  have  sunk  in  the 
marshy  soil. 
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CAMEL'S  BREATH  IS  STRONG. 

The  breath  of  the  MongoHan  camel  is  so  strong  that 
it  affects  the  health  of  the  camel  drivers  and  these  men 
are  said  to  be  invariably  short-lived  for  this  reason.  With 
a  kick  the  camel  will  overturn  an  automobile,  and  its  bite 
generally  results  in  poisoning  the  victim.  When  its  teeth 
take  hold  of  its  victim  the  anmial  gives  its  lower  jaw  lb 
twist,  which  tears  away  the  flesh  and  introduces  a  poison 
into  the  wound. 


ANTIQUITY  OF  ASBESTOS. 

The  silky  fibre  derived  from  certain  rocks  which  we 
call  asbestos,  was  familiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  was  commonly  used  by  them  to  make  fire- 
proof rope,  and  foreproof  cloth.  These  are  the  uses  to 
which  asbestos  is  chiefly  put  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
now  spun  so  fine  that  a  pound  of  asbestos  will  yield  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  of  thread.  To  "wash''  a  piece  of  asbestos 
cloth  one  has  only  to  put  it  into  fire.  That  cleans  it. 
Canada's  asbestos  mines  are  very  valuable.  — Messenger. 


SIGNPOSTS  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  ordinary  magnetic  compass  has  one  great  fault; 
its  needle  does  not  point  to  the  North  Pole,  but  is  always 
some  distance  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  true  north 
line.  Further,  this  deviation  varies  from  year  to  year,  and 
it  is  seldom  the  same  in  any  two  parts  of  the  world.  This 
kind  of  compass,  too,  is  liable  to  be  upset  if  there  are 
metals  or  magnetic  substances  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  latest  instrument  carried  by  all  great  ships  is 
called  the  gyro-compass.  It  consists  for  the  most  part 
of  a  heavy  wheel  turned  at  very  high  speed  by  an  electric 
motor.  The  axle  of  the  wheel  is  so  mounted  that  it  can 
turn  in  any  direction. 
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If  its  axle  can  swing  on  its  mounting,  a  heavy  wheel 
rotating  at  high  speed  will  point  always  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  gyro-compass  is  set  whilst  the  ship  is  in  harbor, 
and  no  matter  how  much  the  ship  rolls,  or  what  turns  she 
makes,  its  wheel  remains  faithful  to  its  original  direction. 
Owing  to  its  jointed  mounting  it  does  not  follow  the  move- 
ments of  the  ship.  — Messenger. 


A  Difficult  Task — The  village  grocery  assembly  was 
discussing  the  sudden  death  of  a  neighbor  who  had  left  a 
rather  helpless  family. 

"And  the  worst  of  it  is,"  said  old  Uncle  Bill,  ''that 
there  isn't  one  of  those  boys  that  has  the  head  to  fill  the 
old  man's  shoes." 


TRINADAD'S  PITCH  LAKE 

The  most  interesting  place  in  Trinidad,  the  largest  of 
the  group  of  Windward  Islands,  or  Lesser  Antilles,  is  the 
famous  Pitch  Lake,  from  which  comes  a  large  part  of  the 
world's  supply  of  asphaltum.  It  covers  90  acres  and  con- 
tains millions  of  tons  of  pitch  which  never  grows  less  in 
amount.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  pool  the  air  is 
heavy,  with  unpleasant  odors,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  covered  wits  its  overflow,  so  the  earth  is  as  hard 
as  the  pavements  of  a  city.  But  neither  the  steam  and 
fumes  that  arise  from  the  pitch  roasting  in  the  sun,  noi* 
the  asphaltum  in  the  soil  seems  to  injure  vegetation,  says 
the  "Christian  Science  Monitor".  Flowers  and  fruit  act- 
ually grow  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  pineapples  come  to 
perfection  The  lake  is  a  floating  mass  of  asphaltum, 
seamed  by  narrow  channels  of  clear  water,  with  a  few 
straggling  islands  covered  with  thin,  low  shrubs.  At  the 
centre  the  pitch  is  at  boiling  heat,  and  covered  with  yel- 
low and  white  suphurous  foam,  upon  which  are  floating 
innumerable  bubbles  filled  with  gas.  The  supply  for  ship- 
ment is  chopped  from  the  surface,  where  it  has  been  hard- 
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ened  and  dried  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture.  But,  like 
ice  on  the  ponds  of  the  frozen  zones,  the  quantity  cut  away 
during  the  day  is  always  replaced  during  the  night,  for 
some  action  of  nature  keeps  forcing  the  pitch  out  of  the 
earth. 


SCOTLAND  SAVED  BY  A  THISTLE. 

One  of  the  many  military  rules  of  the  early  Danes  was 
that  it  was  cowardly  to  kill  an  enemy  during  the  night, 
and  because  of  this  the  Scots  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  keep  a  watch  during  their  encounters  with  the  invading 
army  of  Denmark.  Sunset  was  supposed  to  mark  the 
close  of  all  hostilities  for  the  day. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  the  Danes  deviated  from 
their  rule  and  determined  to  launch  an  onslaught  against 
one  of  the  Scottish  strongholds.  On  they  crept,  bare- 
footed, noiseless,  unobserved — until  one  of  them  set  his 
foot  upon  a  thistle  and  cried  out  with  pain.  The  alarm 
was  given,  the  Scots  fell  upon  the  invaders  and  defeated 
them  with  terrific  slaughter. 

From  that  time  onwards,  the  thistle  was  the  Scottish 
emblem,  the  motto  being,  "No  one  wounds  me  with  im- 
punity!" 


DO  YOU? 


Captain  Hope,  of  the  British  Navy,  told  his  doctor  a 
few  days  before  his  death  that,  when  he  was  a  midshipman, 
an  older  officer  said  to  him  one  day: 

"I  never  go  to  bed  without  prayer.  Do  you?" 
It  was  a  simple  question,  and  yet  that  simple  ques- 
tion was  the  means  of  controlling  a  great  and  noble  life. 
"It  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  but  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  never  done  so  either."  Then  he  added, 
"See  the  influence  of  a  good  word." 
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SAND  BLAST  FOR  CARVING  WOOD. 

The  sand  blast — a  stream  of  sand  driven  with  con- 
siderable force  by  compressed  air  or  steam  through  a  tube 
which  terminates  in  a  nozzle  of  reduced  bore — has  long 
been  used  for  cutting  and  engraving  glass,  stone  and  other 
hard  substances.  Lately  it  has  been  adapted  to  carving 
wood.  The  wood  is  first  covered  with  a  protective  sten- 
cil of  rubber,  wax  or  other  material  that  the  sand  will  not 
act  on.  The  sand  cuts  away  the  portions  of  the  wood 
left  exposed,  the  portions  covered  standing  out  in  relief 
in  the  finished  work.  Flowers,  leaves,  conventional  de- 
signs, etc.,  are  easily  and  quickly  carved.  The  effects  pro- 
duced are  quite  beautiful,  far  superior  to  those  obtained  by 
any  other  mechanical  process.  The  cost  of  course  is  much 
less  than  that  of  hand  carving. 

California  redwood  lends  itself  particularly  well  to 
sand-blast  carving  because  of  its  soft  and  relatively  uni- 
form texture.  Carved  wood  is  being  much  used  for 
paneling  and  other  decorative  features  in  living  and  dining 
room,  dens,  etc.,  of  California  houses.  The  wood  is  often 
finished  in  its  natural  reddish  brown  color.  Some  times 
it  is  stained  or  painted  in  a  manner  to  bring  out  grain  and 
carving  with  striking  effect.  Redwood,  carved  or  un- 
carved,  has  an  unusually  beautiful  grain  and  gives  pleas- 
ing results  when  used  for  inside  trimming  for  houses,  for 
picture  frames,  etc.  It  is  in  many  instances  being  used 
for  making  door  and  window  frames,  siding  and  trimming 
of  various  kinds.  — East  and  West. 


WHENCE  ARE  MATCHES? 

Every  housewife  knows  the  value  of  a  box  of  matches, 
and  yet  how  few  have  ever  paused  to  inquire  how  we  came 
to  possess  this  most  useful  article.  It  is  difficult,  indeed 
for  the  woman  of  today  to  believe  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  a  housewife  had  to  obtain  her  fire  for  cook- 
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ing  and  other  purposes  by  first  producing  a  spark  by  the 
use  of  flint  on  steel. 

A  Frenchman,  M.  Chancel,  was  the  first  to  seriously 
endeavour  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  handy  light-producer, 
but  his  results  were  of  a  very  crude  character,  merely 
splints  of  wood,  tipped  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash and  sugar.  These  were  dipped  into  a  bottle  with  a 
mixture  containing  asbestos  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

In  1827  John  Walker  produced  the  first  really  usable 
article.  His  invention  was  improved  by  another  Eng- 
lishman, Samuel  Jones.  Then  many  inventors  turned 
their  attention  to  the  matter,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
countries,  with  the  result  than  in  1883,  almost  simultane- 
ously in  many  lands,  the  match,  much  as  we  know  it,  was 
placed  on  the  market.  To-day  it  is  estimated  that  three 
million  matches  are  used  every  minute.  — Exchange. 


EXTRAORDINARY  USE  OF  GLASS. 

Numerous  and  extraordinary  are  the  uses  made  of 
glass  today.  Glass  pavements  have  been  in  use  for  some 
time.  They  are  constructed  of  devitrified  glass,  and  are 
laid  in  the  form  of  blocks  eight  inches  square ;  each  block 
containing  sixteen  parts  in  the  shape  of  checkers.  The 
blocks  are  so  closely  fitted  together  that  water  cannot 
pass  between  them.  The  special  advantages  claimed  for 
this  style  oj  pavement  are  that  it  has  greater  resistance 
than  stone ;  that  it  is  a  poor  conductor  of  cold,  ice,  there- 
fore, not  forming  readily  upon  it ;  and  finally  that  it  is 
more  durable  than  stone  and  affords  no  place  for  the  lodge- 
ment of  microbes. 

In  Europe  there  are  manufactured  glass  telegraph- 
poles.  The  glass  mass  of  which  these  poles  are  made  is 
strengthened  by  interlacing  and  intertwining  with  strong 
wire  threads.  The  glass  poles  have  proved  superior  to 
wooden  ones  by  reason  of  their  resistance  to  the  ravages 
of  insects  in  tropical  countries,  and  against  the  effect  of 
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rain,  snow,  and  sleet  in  other  countries.  Glass  cloth  for 
dresses  has  been  on  the  market  for  a  number  of  years. 
This  cloth  of  glass  has  the  same  shimmer  and  brilliance  of 
color  as  that  shown  by  silk.  Besides  glass  cloth  European 
manufacturers  have  invented  glass  curtains,  carpets,  table- 
cloths, and  hundreds  of  glass  articles  that  we  deem  extra- 
ordinary. 

The  Bridge  spanning  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas 
River  in  Colorado  is  considered  a  half  a  mile  high,  for  it 
reaches  from  one  cliff  to  the  other  of  the  gorge,  with  a 
deep  chasm  beneath.  The  floor  of  this  wonderful  bridge 
is  made  of  plate  glass,  one  and  one-half  inches  in  thickness, 
set  in  steel  framework.  — Young  People's. 


"WE  SHALL  PLUCK  THE  ROSES". 

A  blacksmith  had  in  his  possession,  but  under  mort- 
gage, a  house  and  a  piece  of  ground.  Like  many  others,  he 
was  fond  of  a  social  glass,  but  was  happily  induced  by  a 
friend  to  join  the  Temperance  Society  About  three  months 
after,  he  observed  his  wife,  one  morning,  busily  engaged 
in  planting  rose-bushes  and  fruit  trees.  "Mary"',  said  he. 
"I  have  owned  this  lot  five  years,  and  yet  I  have  never 
known  you  to  care  to  improve  it  in  this  manner."  "In- 
deed," replied  the  smiling  wife,  "I  had  no  heart  to  until  you 
gave  up  drink.  I  had  often  thought  of  it  before,  but  I 
was  persuaded  that  should  I  do  it  some  stranger  would 
pluck  the  roses  and  enjoy  the  fruit.  Now,  with  God's 
blessing,  this  lot  will  be  ours,  and  we  and  our  children  may 
expect  to  enjoy  the  produce.  We  shall  pluck  the  roses 
and  enjoy  the  fruit,"  And  they  did.  Their  cottage  was 
known  as  the  prettiest  in  the  neighborhood. — Exchange. 
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FOOLING  FISH  WITH  COLORED  NETS. 

During  a  recent  journey  to  Dalmatia  an  explorer  ob- 
served that  the  Dalmatian  fishermen  used  nets  dyed  in 
wonderful  shades  of  brown  and  bright  green.  Searching 
inquiries  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  green  nets  were 
dyed  by  means  of  an  extract  made  from  the  Pistacia  butis- 
cus  while  the  brown  nets  were  colored  by  a  dye  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Pinus  malepensis.  The  fishermen 
dye  their  nets  by  no  means  for  the  sake  of  mere  pictures- 
queness.  They  have  found  by  experience  that  while  the 
fish  are  canny  enough  to  fear  the  white  nets  and  flee  from 
them,  as  from  a  danger  signal,  they  swim  calmly  into  the 
meshes  of  the  green  and  brown  ones.  It  seems  probable 
that  this  is  because  the  green  and  brown  strands  of  the 
nets  are  not  unlike  the  floating  strands  of  seaweed,  though 
another  explanation  which  has  been  suggested  is  that  the 
eye  of  the  fish  is  unable  to  distinguish  these  two  colors 
from  that  of  the  sea  water. 

The  dyes  in  question  are  extracted  by  means  of  fresh 
water  from  the  bruised  bark  of  the  plants  mentioned 
above.  After  the  nets  have  been  well  soaked  in  these  nat- 
ural dyes  and  then  thoroughly  dried,  the  colors  are  found 
to  be  fast,  both  as  regards  water  and  sunlight.  These 
natural  dyes  are  also  used  to  color  the  sails  of  the  boats, 
and  they  posses  the  further  advantage  of  containing  oils 
and  tannins  which  exert  a  preservative  action. 

— Scientific  American. 


REAL  ECONOMY. 

Transparent  animals  are  remarkable,  but  not  unusual, 
says  an  Exchange.  Yet  recent  studies  of  two  larval  eels 
which  possess  this  pecularity,  and  which  belong  to  one  of 
the  Government  bureaus  at  Washington,  seem  to  show 
that  among  the  possible  advantages  of  being  transparent 
is  listed  economy  in  personal  decoration. 
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In  ordinary  opaque  animals  the  color  markings  are 
symmetrical  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  transparent  eels.  When  looked  at  from 
one  side,  these  eels  appear  to  have  seven  large  black  spots 
arranged  at  nearly  regular  intervals  along  the  length  of 
its  body;  closer  examination  shows  that  in  each  case 
three  of  the  spots  are  on  the  left  side  and  four  on  the  right. 
They  are  irregularly  spaced,  but  in  such  a  manner  that, 
on  looking  through  the  body,  all  seven  appear  in  a  sym- 
metrical row,  — East  and  West. 


WHAT  I  OWE. 

"I  don't  owe  a  dollar  in  the  world,"  said  a  man  com- 
placently as  a  reason  for  not  contributing  to  a  worthy 
cause.  "I  try  to  livfe  even,  asking  nothing  and  owing 
nothing.  If  other  people*  would  do  the  same  there  would 
be  no  need  of  so  many  calls  for  help.  I  don't  owe  a  dol- 
lar in  the  world." 

"I  don't  believe  you  have  a  dollar  that  you  don't  owe,"^ 
promptly  replied  his  friend.  "For  everything  you  have  and 
everything  you  are  that  is  of  any  value  you  are  indebted 
to  the  past  or  to  the  present,  to  heaven  or  to  earth,  for 
more  than  you  will  ever  pay. 

"Repudiate  your  debt,  if  you  like,  but  never  tell  me 
that  in  this  age  of  safe  homes,  protected  rights  and  Christ- 
ian civilization  you  are  not  debtor  both  to  God  and  to  man. 

"Why,  man,  you  owe  more  than  a  whole  lifetime  of 
unselfish  usefulness  will  ever  repay!"  — Record. 


WHALE  FLESH  NOT  FISH. 

The  whale  who  because  he  lives  in  the  water,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  member  of  the  fish  family,  is  in  reality  no 
more  one  than  is  a  human  being.      He  is  in  reality  an  ani- 
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mal  very  much  like  a  cow  or  a  horse,  and  his  flesh  is  real 
animal  flesh,  nothing  whatever  like  that  of  a  fish.  And 
like  all  other  animals,  he  cannot  remain  under  water  with- 
out an  occasional  trip  to  the  surface.  The  whale,  how- 
ever, is  able  to  hold  his  breath  for  a  long  time,  sometimes 
for  45  minutes,  and  he  is  able  to  open  his  mouth  under 
water  when  eating,  because  his  nostrils  connect  directly 
with  his  windpipe  and  not  with  the  back  of  his  mouth,  as 
in  most  other  animals.  When  he  comes  to  the  surface  he 
blows  the  air  out  of  his  lungs.  It  has  by  this  time  become 
so  heated  that  it  forms  a  column  of  vapor  when  expelled 
into  the  cool  air  of  the  surface  and  this  is  what  happens 
when  he  is  said  to  "spout."  Incidentally  the  most 
famous  whale  of  history — the  one  which  swallowed  Jonah 
— was  not  a  whale  at  all,  but  is  called  in  the  Bible  "a  great 
fish."  —Weekly  Star. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  CANALS. 

There  are  nine  great  ship  canals  in  the  world,  and  all 
of  these  have  been  built  within  the  last  seventy-five  years. 
They  are  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Cronstadt  and  St.  Peters- 
burg Canal,  the  Corinth  Canal,  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  the  Elbe  and  Trave.  the  Welland,  and 
two  canals  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron. 

In  a  single  year  a  greater  number  of  ships  pass 
through  the  lake  canals  of  the  north  than  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  most  important  water  link  in  the  world.  It  is  the 
longest,  being  about  ninety  miles  from  the  entrance  to 
exit,  and  it  cost  more  than  $100,000,000  to  buiid.  About 
fonr  thousand  ships  pass  through  the  Suez  Canal  annually. 
It  takes  eighteen  hours  for  a  vessel  to  go  the  entire  length 
of  the  canal.  There  are  no  locks,  and  a  pir.  o\  the  route, 
about  two-thirds  of  it,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  shallow 
lakes. 

The  Cronstadt  and  St.  Petersburg  Canal  is  altogether 
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about  sixteen  miles,  including  the  bay  channel.  It  is  an 
important  commercial  waterway  and  connects  the  capital 
of  Russia  with  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt.. 

After  the  construction  of  the  Corinth  Canal,  which  is 
only  four  miles  long,  a  saving  of  175  miles  was  made  by 
ships)  sailing  from  Adriatic  ports.  A  part  of  this  canal 
was  cut  through  solid  rock,  and,  short  as  it  is,  it  took  nine 
years  to  build. 

A  direct  route  from  Manchester,  England  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  was  obtained  by  the  digging  of  the  Man- 
chester Canal.  From  Manchester  ships  now  go  through 
the  artificial  waterways  to  the  Mersey  River  and  from  there 
to  the  open  sea.      This  canal  is  fitted  with  hydraulic  locks. 

For  the  express  use  and  convenience  of  military  and 
naval  forces  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  was  begun  in  1887, 
and  completed  less  than  ten  years  later.  Since  it  has 
been  opened  it  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  mercantile 
traffice.  The  canal  is  sixty-one  miles  long,  and  extends 
from  Kiel,  on  the  Baltic,  to  the  North  Sea,  The  Elbe  and 
Trave  Canal  is  another  important  connecting  link  between 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea. 

In  America  are  three  great  canals,  all  of  them  links 
between  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Welland  connects  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Erie  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river. 
It  is  twenty-seven  miles  long,  and  has  twenty-five  sets  of 
locks. 


BETTER  THAN  GOLD  MINES 

The  guano  deposits  on  the  islands  which  extend  at 
intervals  along  one  thousand  miles  of  the  Peruvian  coast 
are  far  more  valuable  than  Peru's  many  rich  gold  and 
silver  mines. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  have  been  exported,  and 
as  the  pre-war  price  was  generally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifty  dollars  a  ton,  it  is  evident  that  even  seabirds  have 
their  value,  and  that  the  possession  of  a  guano  island  is  a 
short  cut  to  fortune.. 
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These  guano  deposits  are  sometimes  of  great  depth 
— so  deep,  in  fact,  that  the  lower  stratum  is  as  hard  as 
limestone,  and  dates  back  to  remote  periods  long  before 
the  sight  of  a  man  ever  disturbed  the  countless  millions  of 
birds  which  generation  after  generation,  have  nested  on 
the  islands. 

Such  enormous  quantities  of  guano  would  seem  in- 
credible to  anyone  who  has  not  seen  the  wonderful  sight 
any  one  of  these  islands  presents  in  the  breading  season. 
The  birds  gather  there  in  countless  numbers,  hatching  out 
their  eggs  in  such  close  proximity  that  there  is  barely 
room  to  turn  round. 

Cormorants  are  the  most  numerous  species.  A  recent 
observer  estimated  that  there  were  ten  million  birds  of 
this  species  alone  sitting  upon  their  eggs  in  one  place  at 
at  one  time.  They  would  appear  to  feed  in  relays,  one 
"shift"  taking  care  of  the  eggs  whilst  the  other  is  at  sea. 

It  is  an  amazing  fact  that,  among  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  nests,  no  bird  seems  to  make  a  mistake  as  to  which 
is  her  own. 

Gannets  and  pelicans  are  also  very  numerous.  It  is 
quite  a  usual  sight  to  see  twenty  thousand  gannets  busy 
fishing  at  the  same  time,  and  if  the  story  is  well  founded 
that  these  voracious  birds  devour  ten  pounds  of  fish  a  day, 
it  goes  to  prove  the  endless  possibilities  of  the  ocean  as 
a  source  of  food  supply  for  human  beings  as  well  as  birds. 

Thus  one  flock,  such  as  the  above,  may  devour  in  the 
course  of  a  day  one  hundred  tons  of  fish,  and  as  it  is  prob- 
able that  one  hundred  million  seabirds  of  different  species 
but  all  voracious,  feed  day  by  day  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  a 
very  elementary  sum  will  give  the  total  weight  of  fish 
consumed.  The  resulting  figure  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  year  staggers  the  imagination. 
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STRAW  HORSE-SHOES  MEASURE  DISTANCE 

(By  George  H.  Holden) 

A  curious  method  of  measuring  distance  is  still  prac- 
tised in  some  parts  of  Japan.  Instead  of  the  horses'  shoes 
being  of  iron,  they  are  tightly  plaited  straw.  The  cost 
of  straw  horseshoes  works  out  at  about  one  cent  a  pair 
and  they  will  last  for  about  eight  miles  of  travel  over  or- 
dinary roads. 

Usually  the  animals  begin  their  day's  work  with  a 
new  pair  of  straw-shoes.  Thus  by  calculating  the  num- 
ber of  pairs  used  during  the  day,  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of 
the  distance  traveled  is  obtained. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  number  of  these  straw-shoes  to 
be  carried  on  a  long  journey  of  course.  The  time  taken  to 
remove  the  old,  worn  shoes,  and  fit  on  the  new  ones,  is 
but  two  or  three  minutes. 

Some  Japanese  boys  and  girls  make  a  hobby  of  col- 
lecting any  old  straw  horseshoes  they  find  by  the  roadside. 
They  are  of  no  value  to  blacksmiths,  of  course.  But  the 
children  can  often  find  sufficient  good  straw  in  them  to 
make  a  nice  sun-hat  or  a  basket. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  a  horse  kept  working 
past  its  usual  meal  time  will  contrive  to  force  off  its  straw- 
shoes,  and  make  a  meal  of  them. 


I'D  RATHER- 


Vd  rather  lose  than  play  the  cheat. 

I'd  rather  fail  than  live  a  lie, 
I'd  rather  suffer  in  defeat 

Than  fear  to  meet  another's  eye. 
I'd  rather  never  win  a  prize 

Than  gain  the  topmost  rung  of  glory 
And  know  I  must   myself  despise 

Until  death  ends  my  sorry  story. 
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What  if  another  never  knew 

That  I  had  tricked  my  way  to  fame, 
And  all  unseen  my  hand  could  do 

The  cunning  little  deeds  of  shame? 
The  stolen  prize  would  not  be  sweet; 

In  pride  I  could  not  ever  show  it. 
Men  might  not  know  me  for  a  cheat, 

But  I  should  ever  after  know  it.    ' 

There  is  no  joy  in  tricky  ways, 

Who  does  not  justly  earn  his  goal 
The  price  for  such  a  victory  pays, 

For  shame  shall  torture  long  his  soul. 
W^hat  if  I  could,  by  cunning,  claim 

The  victor's  share  of  fame  or  pelf 
And  hide  from  all  the  world  my  shame? 

I  could  not  hide  it  from  myself.  — Selected 


We  are  apt  to  give  up  work  too  soon,  to  suppose  that 
a  single  breakage  has  ruined  the  cloth.  The  men  who 
get  on  in  the  world  are  not  daunted  by  one  nor  a  thousand 
breakages. — ^John  Morley. 


Birds  Rob  Chickens. 

Any  observant  person  may  notice  that  sparrows  are 
no  longer  numerous  in  the  streets  of  our  cities.  It  is  be- 
cause food  is  lacking.  The  sparrows,  thus  driven  from 
their  urban  haunts,  have  sought  to  pick  up  a  living  in  the 
suburbs  and  outlying  farming  districts.  They  have  be- 
come a  very  serious  nuisance  to  poultry  raisers,  especial- 
ly in  winter,  when  they  invade  chicken  yards  in  flocks, 
and  even  in  poultry  houses,  devouring  the  feed  provided 
for  the  fowls. 

It  is  no  trifling  matter,  for  fifty  sparrows  will  eat  a 
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quart  of  grain  per  day  and  will  spoil  three  times  as  much 
as  they  consume.  But  the  chief  trouble  is  that  they 
spread  disease,  particularly  the  dreaded  chickenpox. 

Poultry  keepers  find  themselves  obliged  to  make  their 
chicken  houses  sparrow-proof  with  wire  net.  Many  of 
them  have  resorted  to  systematic  trapping  Sparrows  are 
easily  trapped  and  can  be  skinned  with  a  mere  twist  of 
the  fingers.  Thus  dealt  with,  and  with  the  wings  and 
legs  pulled  off,  they  make,  when  boiled,  most  excellent 
food  for  chickens. 


STARSHINE. 


The  well  at  our  old  home  was  forty  feet  deep  and 
walled  with  rough  stone.  One  bright  summer  day,  I 
remember  the  girls  were  looking  down  into  it  when  one 
of  them  accidentally  dropped  the  big  wooden  butter  bowl 
over  the  edge.  We  boys-got-the  long  rope  from  the  barn, 
and,  tying  it  round  my  waist,  I  began  to  climb  down  the 
rough  wall.  I  reached  the  water  in  perhaps  ten  minutes 
and,  loosing  the  rope  from  round  me,  tied  it  to  the  butter 
bowl  and  called  to  the  boys  to  pull  it  up. 

How  far  away  they  seemed !  The  well  was  so  deep 
and  the  top  so  small  that  I  felt  almost  as  if  I  were  looking 
through  a  big  telescope.-  And  how  dark  it  was  all  round 
me!  I  could  hardly  realize  that  the  sun  was  shinning 
brightly  in  the  world  above.  The  thought  made  me  turn 
my  eyes  upward  again,  and  suddenly  in  the  dim  circle  of 
light  I  saw  tiny  bright  specks.  At  first  I  did  not  realize 
what  they  were.  Then  all  at  once  I  knew  that  I  was  see- 
ing stars  in  the  middle  of  the  day! 

Soon  the  rope  came  dangling  down,  and  in  a  few  min- 
fat-her  nodded  gravely.  "Yes,  it  is  true,"  he  said.  "You  can 
ate  dinner  I  told  of  what  I  had  seen  from  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  The  young  folk  laughed  incredulously,  but 
father  nodded  gravely.  "Yes,  it  is  true,"  he  said.  "You  can 
see  the  stars  from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  I  noticed  them 
when  we  were  digging  it  thirty  years  ago. 
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"Many  times  since,"  he  continued.  **I  have  thought 
of  seeing  the  stars  from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  I  have 
got  some  comfort  out  of  it  too,  for  there  have  been  times 
in  my  life  when  it  seemed  as  if  my  soul  had  dropped  out 
of  the  light  of  day  into  the  darkness.  I  have  passed 
through  times  of  doubt  and  great  trouble,  but  I  have  found 
that,  even  if  life  became  dark,  I  could  always  see  the  stars 
by  looking  upward  in  prayer.  I  have  never  known  the 
time  when  God  forsook  me.  If  I  could  not  see  the  sun,  I 
could  at  least  see  the  stars,  and  I  knew  that  the  light  of 
a  perfect  day  would  return." 


A  DANGEROUS  PRACTICE. 

Please  permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
to  the  dangerous  practice  of  throwing  boards  down  with 
nails  sticking  from  them,  and  leaving  them  lying  around, 
a  constant  danger  to  anyone  with  worn,  thin  shoes,  or 
barefooted  children  in  summer.  This  is  a  very  common 
habit  and  causes  many  deaths  from  tetanus  or  lockjaw 
unless  attended  to  promptly  and  skillfully. — A. LP. 


ELEPHANT  GRAVEYARDS. 

Most  of  the  ivory  we  use  is  obtained  from  digging, 
and  not  by  shooting. 

Elephants  have  their  own  code  of  customs.  One  of 
these  is  that  no  member  of  the  herd  must  die  amongst  his 
fellows.  When  an  old  elephant  feels  that  his  course  is 
run,  he  separates  himself  from  the  herd  and  makes  for  its 
graveyard — for  each  herd  has  a  burial  ground  of  its  own. 

This  is  always  a  swampy  tract  of  land  overgrown  with 
trees  and  rank  vegetation.  Here  he  dies,  and  his  great 
body  buries  itself  by  its  own  huge  weight  in  the  soft  soil. 

Many  of  these  elephant  graveyards  are  known  to  the 
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African  natives,  who  make  journeys  to  them  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  out  the  ivory  tusks.  Few  white 
men  have  ever  seen  one,  for  the  natives  keep  their  where- 
abouts a  close  secret,  knowing  that  an  elephant  graveyard 
is  as  valuable  as  a  gold-mine. 


A  SULPHUR  MOUNTAIN. 

Looking  on  a  map  of  the  South  Seas  one  finds  the 
New  Hebrides  about  900  miles  east  of  Queensland  (Aus- 
tralia) and  southeast  of  the  Solomons.  At  the  north  end 
of  the  group  is  an  island  called  Venua  Lava.  This  island 
is  a  mountain,  a  big  one,  1,600  feet  high  and  covering  an 
area  of  100  square  miles.  But  the  remarkable  thing  about 
it  is  that  it  is  composed  wholly  of  sulphur.  Nothing  like 
it  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Sulphur  is  a  volcanic  product.  The  material  (99 
per  cent,  pure  sulphur)  was  thrown  up  through  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  at  some  time  in  the  past.  Think  of  a  moun- 
tain of  brimstone !  What  a  pity  that  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
did  not  come  across  it  on  one  of  his  voyages !  By  a 
happy  coincidence  there  are  two  islands  not  far  away. 
Naura  and  Ocean,  which  have  enormously  rich  deposits 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  Sulphur  is  the  stuff  required  to 
convert  this  material  into  the  "superphosphate"  which,  in 
powdered  form,  is  used  by  farmers  as  a  fertilizer. 

The  opportunity  thus  offered  is  not  to  be  neglected, 
and  advantage  of  it  is  to  be  taken  by  a  British-Australian 
company  which  is  even  now  preparing  to  start  operations. 


RESTORING  PALESTINE. 

The  difference  between  a  desert  and  a  land  deserted 
is  well  shown  in  Palestine.  Where  the  new  Jewish  colon- 
ies have  settled  and  have  begun  to  carry  on  farming  by 
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irrigation  the  results  are  comparable  to  those  in  southern 
California.  Nearly  every  plant  both  of  the  temperate  and 
of  the  tropic  zone  seems  to  flourish,  and  before  many 
years  the  whole  land,  now  untilled  and  waste,  will  be  cov- 
ered with  crops. 


POISON  WE  ALL  EAT. 

Few  people  know  that  in  its  original  state  tapioca  is 
a  deadly  poison.  The  root  of  the  manico  plant,  from 
which  it  is  prepared,  is  full  of  poisonous  juice  when  fresh- 
ly dug.  The  root  is  grated  and  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sure, which  eliminates  every  trace  of  poison,  and  ultimate- 
ly gives  us  the  familiar  tapioca  of  commerce. 

There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the  chance  of  being 
poisoned  the  next  time  you  take  a  helping  of  tapioca  pud- 
ding, for  the  natives  have  been  preparing  farinha  for  cen- 
turies for  their  own  consumption,  and  know  exactly  how 
to  make  the  poison  root  perfectly  safe.  Farinha  consists 
of  grains  of  similar  size  and  appearance  to  the  tapioca  of 
our  shops,  and  both  are  products  of  the  same  root. 

Tapioca,  however,  is  the  purest  product  of  the  poison 
root.  Farinha  has  a  Httle  woody  fibre  in  it  which  gives 
it  a  yellowish  color,  and  its  hard,  dry  grains  contain  no 
gluten  and  very  little  starch,  and  crumble  like  earthy  mat- 
ter when  mixed  with  water.  Yet  this  product  of  the 
poison  root  is  the  staple  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
countries  where  manico  grows. 


THE  FROG  FAMILY. 

The  Bullfrog  is  the  largest  frog, 

It  awakes  on  cloudy  days. 
The  Green  Frog  lives  near  a  spring 

And  other  waterwavs. 
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The  Leopard  Frog  is  green  and  has 

Brown  spots  with  yellow  rim, 
The  Pickerel  Frog  is  also  brown 

Dark  spots  its  rough  coat  trim. 
The  Wood  Frog  is  a  tiny  frog, 

Its  color  reddish  brown, 
The  Tree  Frogs'  toes  are  broad  and  flat, 

They  also  dress  in  brown. 
The  Cricket  Frogs  have  voices  shrill. 

They  peep  all  night  and  drown 
The  voices  of  the  other  frogs 

That  make  the  Springtime  gay. 
You'd  like  them  all  if  you  should  meet 

And  know  them  every  day.  — Selected. 


THE  FARMER'S  COMPLAINT. 

It  happened  in  a  small  grocery  store,  where  they  kept 
anything  from  a  two-foot  rule  to  a  pearl  necklace.  Court 
plaster  and  sausages  were  also  sold,  and,  if  necessary,  you 
could  get  a  hair-cut  or  a  horse  shod  in  the  backyard.  A 
farmer  stopped  there  to  get  some  liniment  to  rub  the 
rheumatism  out  of  his  cow,  and  two  or  three  days  after  he 
returned  with  a  grievance. 

"Look  'ere,"  he  said.  "I  wish  ye  would  be  a  little 
more  careful  how  ye  throw  yerself  about  behind  that 
counter.  The  other  day  ye  gave  me  some  eau-de-Cologne 
instead  of  liniment,  and  I  actually  put  it  on  the  cow  afore 
I  found  out  what  it  was." 

*T  hasn't  hurt  her,  has  it?"  broke  in  the  grocer. 

"Can't  say  it  has,"  answered  the  farmer;  "but  ever 
since  she  had  that  sweet-smelling  stuff  on  'er  she  hasn't 
done  a  thing  but  just  look  at  her  reflection  in  the  duck- 
pond  and  sigh." 


FORESTRY  ITEMS.  18^ 


A  LOST  CONTINENT. 

Was  there  once  a  mighty  continent  in  the  South  Seas? 

This  fascinating  theory  is  just  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  students  of  South  Sea  geography. 

Many  firmly  believe  that  what  is  now  the  "milky  way'* 
of  the  Pacific — the  isle-dotted  sea — was  at  one  time  a  vast 
coral  and  volcanic  continent ;  that  it  has  subsided  in  one 
place  and  been  upheaved  in  another,  until  broken  into  a 
myriad  fragments.  And  the  day  may  still  come  when 
Nature  will  raise  them  from  the  deep,  welded  once  more 
into  a  mighty  whole. 

Ralph  Stock,  in  his  book,  "Cruise  of  the  Dream  Ship," 
while  admitting  that  he  is  no  scientist,  points  out  many 
facts  that  support  this  theory. 

There  is,  for  example,  a  wall  on  Easter  Island,  not 
unlike  the  great  wall  of  China,  but  which  runs  for  a  short 
distance  and  then  plunges  aimlessly  into  the  sea.  Where 
did  it  begin?  Where  did  it  end?  What  mighty  city  did 
it  embrace? 

On  Pitcairn  there  are  the  remains  of  a  former  and 
highly  advanced  civilization. 

On  Lord  Howe  Island,  a  mere  rock  sprouting  three 
thousand  feet  out  of  the  sea,  four  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  the  Australian  coast  there  are  sixty  different 
species  of  land  shell  fifty  per  cent,  of  which  are  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  How  do  they  come  to 
be  on  the  Lord  Howe? 

In  the  Carolines  you  may  look  down  into  the  water 
lagoons  and  see  mosaic  floors  and  broken  waUs  that  appear 
to  be  remains  of  a  submerg-ed  city. 


FORESTRY  ITEMS. 

HOW  FOREST  FIRES  START. 

Do  your  part  in  preventing  fire  becoming  master. 
Look  after  your  camp  fire.  See  it  is  dead  out.  Do  not  throw 
matches  or  burning  material  or  ashes  where  they  might 
ignite  leaves  or  twigs  or  rubbish  and  thus  set  fire  to  the 
forest. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Quebec,  December.  9th,  1921. 

On  which  day  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  held. 

Present:— The  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C. 
L.,  in  the  chair.  Professor  A  W.  Kneeland  ,M.A.,  B.C.L., 
Rev.  A.  T.  Love,  B.A.,  D.D.,  W.  M.  Rowat,  Esq.,  M.D., 
CM.,  Howard  Murray,  Esq.,  W.  S.  Bullock,  Esq.,  M.L.A. 
Rt.  Rev.  Lennox  Williams,  D.D.,  Milton  L.  Hersey, 
Esq.,  M.A.Sc,  LL.D.,  Rev.  Canon  H.  H.  Bedford-Jones, 
M.A.,  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.  B.,  LL.D.,  A. 
Kirke  Cameron,  Esq.,  Victor  E.  Morrill,  Esq.,  Charles  Mc- 
Burney,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Sinclair  Laird,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Phil., 
Professor  Carrie  M.  Derick,  M.A.,  and  W.  Allen  Walsh, 
Esq.,  B.A. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Apologies  for  unavoidable  absence  were  submitted  on 
behalf  of  Robert  Bickerdike,  Esq.,  Hon.  Geo.  Bryson, 
M.L.C.,  Gavin  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  Herbert  Marler,  Esq.,  N.P., 
W.  L.  Shurtleff,  Esq.,  K.C,  LL.D.,  Hon.  W.  G.  Mitchell, 
K.C,  D.C.L.,  M.L.A.,  and  Marcus  G.  Crombie,  Esq. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  W.  Allen  Walsh, 
B.A.,  had  been  elected  as  representative  of  the  Protestant 
Teachers  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  McBurney  submitted  a  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  Text-books  and  Course  of  Study  which  contain- 
ed the  following  recommendation:  —  "A  candidate  who 
fails  to  secure  the  pass  mark  (40%)  in  one  of  the  papers 
of  a  double  subject  of  the  School  Leaving  Examinations, 
but  who  secures  at  least  50%  of  the  marks  on  the  two 
papers  conjointly,  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  in 
that  subject.  For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  any  sub- 
ject in  which  two  examination   papers  are  set,   carrying 
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100  marks  to  each,  is  a  double  subject,"  This  recommenda- 
tion was  adopted. 

The  report  further  declared  that  after  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  a  course  of  study  on  Moral  and  Religious  In- 
struction, and  a  Memoranda  of  Suggestions  to  teachers  in 
connnection  with  it,  had  been  prepared,  printed  and  sent 
to  the  members  for  criticism.  This  course  of  study  repre- 
sents the  finding  of  the  majority  of  the  sub-committee.  It 
was  suggested  that  such  criticism  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee wish  to  make,  be  sent  in  not  later  than  the  10th  of 
January.  Tnis  recommendation  was  adopted  after  chang- 
ing the  date  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  January. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hersey  and  Sir  Arthur  Currie,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  criticism  made  by  members  of  the 
commmittee  be  sent,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, but  to  all  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee, on  or  before  the  date  already  mentioned. 

Dr.  Milton  Hersey  reported  progress  for  the  sub- 
committee on  the  Status  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  Howard  Murray  submitted  a  report  for  the  sub- 
committee on  School  Fairs  which,  while  recognizing  the 
educational  value  of  School  Fairs  was  unable,  for  prac- 
tical, financial  and  administrative  reasons  to  recommend 
that  the  conduct  of  these  Fairs  should  be  taken  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  now  responsible  for 
their  organization  and  management,  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  This  report  was. 
adopted. 

Dr.  Rexford  reported  for  the  sub-committee  which 
was  appointed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  university 
training  of  teachers  and  the  management  of  the  School 
for  Teachers, 

A  conference  with  the  authorities  of  McGill  had  been 
held  when  various  questions  had  been  discussed,  but  no 
final  report  was  ready. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  charges  made  by  :Mr. 
J.  A.  Robb,  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  SchooF 
Board  of  Valleyfield,  against  F.  C.  Humphrey,  had  been? 
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served  upon  the  latter  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  the 
admissions  made  by  Mr.  Humphrey  were  read  to  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hersey  and  seconded  by 
Professor  Derick  that  in  view  of  these  admissions,  acting 
under  authority  of  Article  2550  R.S.Q.,  1909,  all  diplomas 
authorizing  the  said  F.  C  Humphrey  to  teach  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  be  hereby  revoked.  The  motion  was  carried 
unanimously. 

A  resolution  from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada  was  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Committee,  in  the  following  terms:  "That  the  As- 
sembly impress  upon  the  educational  authorities  of  the 
different  Provinces  and  upon  all  our  people,  the  import- 
ance of  bringing  High  School  privileges  within  easier 
reach  of  rural  communites." 

Resolutions  from  the  Protestant  Teachers  Associa- 
tion were  submitted : 

The  first  suggesting  some  supplementary  training 
scheme  by  means  of  which  a  modicum  of  training  may  be 
given  to  those  persons  who  would  otherwise  be  likely  to 
engage  in  teaching  without  any  kind  of  professional  train- 
ing, was  left  for  further  study  by  the  committee  on  Status 
of  Teachers. 

A  second  resolution  asking  for  the  re-calculation  of 
the  pensions  already  granted  with  a  view  to  increasing 
them  under  the  scheme  of  calculation  which  applies  to 
new  applications,  was  left  over  for  further  consideration. 

A  third  resolution  was  read,  expressing  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Association  of  Teachers  for  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Protestant  Committee  to  provide  means 
by  which  teachers  of  this  Province  may  improve  their 
status  while  performing  their  professional  duties 

On  recommendation  of  Inspector  Parker,  Aberdeen 
School,  Montreal  West,  was  placed  upon  the  list  of  High 
Schools. 

The  School  at  Greenfield  Park  was  placed  upon  the 
list  of  Intermediate  Schools. 

Inspector   Parker   further   recommended    "that:     in 
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Grade  VIII.  the  answers  of  the  pupils  writing  on  the  June 
examinations  are  to  be  read  and  valued  by  the  teachers 
under  the  supervision  of  the  head  teacher  of  the  school: 

"The  value  assigned  each  answer  by  the  examiner  is 
to  be  marked  on  the  margin  of  the  sheet  opposite  the 
answer,  and  the  total  number  of  marks  given  in  each  sub- 
ject must  be  marked  on  the  first  page  of  the  pupil's  paper, 
and  this  total  is  to  be  entered  in  the  proper  column  of  the 
schedule  of  enrolement  opposite  to  the  pupil's  name." 

'*For  Grade  VIII.  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  instructions  found  in  par.  26,  page  59  of  the 
Memo  of  Instructions  to  Teachers  in  regard  to  entering 
marks  representing  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  pupil's 
efficiency  in  the  subject.  The  actual  number  of  marks 
taken  by  the  pupil  will  be  entered  instead  of  the  estimated 
number  as  in  Grades  IX  and  X".  These  recommendations 
were  adopted. 

Mr.  McBurney  resigned  as  a  member  of  the  Protest- 
ant Committee  because  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  special  offficer  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  His  resignation  was  accepted.  The  Secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  inscribe  in  the  Minutes  of  this 
meeting  the  high  appreciation  that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  have  for  the  work  done  by  Mr.  McBurney, 
first  as  teachers'  representative  and  afterwards  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  where  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
educational  conditions  in  the  Province  and  of  the  prac- 
tical work  in  the  school  room  have  been  of  great  value. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rexford,  Dr.  J.  A.  Nicholson  was 
elected  as  associate  member  of  the  Committee  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  McBurney,  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Murray,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mor- 
ril  and  resolved  "that  a  special  sub-committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  interview  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  getting 
greater  financial  aid  for  Protestant  education  in  the  Prov- 
ince." A  sub-committee  was  accordingly  appointed  to 
consist  of  Messrs.  Cameron.  Morrill,  Bullock.  Dr.  Hersey, 
with  Mr.  Murrav  as  Convener. 
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Mr.  Bullock  was  made  Convener  on  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  Poor  Municipality  Grants. 

The  Secretary  submitted  proposed  amendments  to 
the  School  Law  which  were  proposed  in  order  to  make 
the  references  in  the  School  Law  to  the  different  classes 
of  schools  harmonize  with  the  nomenclature  rendered 
necessary  by  changes  of  the  Regulations  of  the  two  Com- 
mittees. These  proposals  were  approved,  and  it  was  re- 
commended at  the  same  time  that  an  amendment  be  made 
to  the  Pension  Act  to  provide  that  officers  of  primary  in- 
struction entering  upon  service  in  the  Department  should 
be  able  to  retain  their  status  in  the  Teachers  Pension 
Fund,  or  to  transfer  their  rights  to  the  Civil  Service  Fund 
as  may  be  equitably  arranged. 

The  report  of  Miss  L.  E.  Tanner  upon  her  last  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  schools  in  which  French  specialists 
are  employed  was  read  for  the  information  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Dr.  Rowat  gave  notice  that  he  will  move  at  the  next 
meeting  "that  Section  25,  sub-section  C  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Protestant  Committee  be  amended  by  deleting  all 
words  after  "Teachers"  in  line  2." 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  10  a.m.  on  Friday, 
the  24th  of  February,  1922,  the  next  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  City  of  Montreal. 

G.  W.  PARMELEE,  Secretary. 

ELSON   L    REXFORD, 

Chairman. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES: 


MEMORANDA  OF  INSTRUCTIONS 
and 
MANUAL  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

With  reference  to  the  Memoranda  of  Instructions  for 
Superior  Schools,  teachers  are  informed  that  a  new  edi- 
tion will  not  be  printed  for  the  year  1922-23.  Instead,  a 
supplement  has  been  issued.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  conserve  the  copies  of  the  Memoranda  of  last  year 
as  far  as  possible,  as  the  number  remaining  at  the  Depart- 
ment is  limited. 

The  new  Manual  for  the  course  of  study  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools  will  be  issued  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
supplies  will  be  sent  to  the  inspectors. 
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REDISTRIBUTION    OF   INSPECTION    DISTRICTS 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee  a 
redistribution  of  the  inspection  districts  was  recommend- 
ed and  this  was  approved  by  order-in-council. 

The  most  important  change  is  that  by  which  the  fol- 
lowing cities  will  no  longer  be  visited  by  the  Protestant 
inspectors,  so  far  as  the  elementary  schools  are  concern- 
ed, namely,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Westmount,  Outremont, 
Montreal  West,  Lachine,  Verdun,  and  Sherbrooke.  The 
School  Boards  in  each  of  these  cities  have  "superintend- 
ents" whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  the  work  in  the  various 
elementary  schools,  and  hence  the  visits  qf  the  inspectors 
were  deemed  unnecessary. 

Another  important  change  is  that  by  which  the  ele- 
mentary inspectors  will  in  future  visit  the  intermediate 
schools.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  increasing 
amount  of  work  that  the  Inspector  of  Superior  Schools 
has  been  obliged  to  perform.  Mr.  Parker,  however,  will 
continue  to  visit  the  high  schools  as  well  as  certain  inter- 
mediate schools  not  assigned  to  the  other  inspectors. 

Inspector  King  now  has  charge  of  all  the  Elementary 
and  Superior  Schools  in  the  counties  of  Bonaventure, 
Gaspe  and  Matane,  the  two  partial  districts  of  inspection 
in  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  having  been  merged  into  a  full  in- 
spectorate. Mr.  King  will  now  be  able  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  schools  of  this  district. 

For  some  years  inspector  Honeyman  has  had  the 
largest  number  of  schools  to  visit,  as  well  as  a  very  large 
territory,  comprising  the  counties  of  Ponliac,  Hu'I  and 
Laljelle.  By  the  redistribution  he  is  relieved  of  some  20  or 
more  schools  in  the  county  of  Labelle,  the  wdiole  of  that 
county  being  transferred  to  Inspector  McOuar.  lie  will 
have  several  intermediate  schools. 

Inspector  McOuat  was  able  to  take  the  countv  of  La- 
belle  on  being  relieved  from  visiting  the  schools  of  Mont- 
real, Westmount  and  vicinity.  His  district  now  is  the 
.counties  of  Argenteuil,     Deux  Montagues,     Labelle  and 
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Terrebonne,  except  the  town  of  Terrebonne.  He  has 
also  Pointe  Fortune  in  the  county  of  Vaudreuil,  as  well  as 
the  intermediate  schools  in  the  counties  above  mentioned. 

Inspector  Gilman  is  relieved  of  several  schools  in  the 
counties  of  Missisquoi  and  St.  Johns,  and  has  about  an 
equal  number  added  in  the  counties  of  Laval,  L'Assomp- 
tion,  Montcalm  and  Joliette.  in  addition  to  some  eight  in- 
termediate schools. 

Inspector  Taylor  takes  over  the  schools  in  Missisquoi 
and  St.  Johns,  formerly  visited  by  Inspector  Gilman,  and  is 
relieved  of  certain  schools  in  Rouville  and  Shefford,  as 
well  as  Eastman  in  Brome.  He  will  have  several  inter- 
mediate schools. 

Inspector  Rothney  takes  the  schools  in  Rouville  and 
Shefford  formerly  visited  by  Inspector  Taylor  and  re- 
ceiv^es  St  Hyacinthe,  Eastman  and  McMasterville,  as  addi- 
tional places  Besides  the  intermediate  schools  in  his  own 
district.  Dr.  Rothney  will  visit  those  of  Bulwer,  Compton, 
Bury  and  Sawyerville,  in  the  county  of  Compton.  He  is 
relieved  from  the  City  of  Sherbrooke  schools.  Inspector 
Hunter's  district  remains  the  same  as  before,  but  he  has 
in  addition  the  intermediate  schools  at  Beebe,  Dixville, 
Hatley  and  Way's  Mills. 

Inspector  McCutcheon's  district  remains  practically 
the  same,  except  that  we  will  not  visit  the  schools  of  the 
City  of  Quebec  and  in  addition  to  the  intermediate  schools 
in  his  own  district  he  will  also  have  the  one  at  Scotstown. 

The  movement  of  population  had  made  the  redistribu- 
tion necessary.  The  territories  in  nearly  every  case,  how- 
ever, still  remain  extensive,  necessitating  considerable 
travel  twice  a  year. 


VILLAGE  AND  TOWNSHIP 

In  the  last  issue  we  referred,  in  an  article  on  "The 
School  Grants",  to  the  important  part  played  by  the  vil- 
lage Superior  Schools  in  relation  to  the  elementary  schools 
in  the  surrounding  country.     We  said : — 
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"The  services  performed  by  these  schools,  and  their 
absohite  importance  in  our  educational  system,  are  often 
not  recognized  or  are  wholly  misunderstood.  Not  only 
do  they  provide  the  elementary  education  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  rural  pupils  but  also  provide  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  superior  education  for  many  pupils  living 
outside  the  school  municipalities  in  which  they  are  placed.' 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  misunderstanding  in 
this  respect  was  given  at  a  consolidation  meeting  recently 
held  by  the  writer.  The  purpose  of  this  union  was  to 
bring  in  to  a  village  high  school  a  number  of  pupils  from 
an  adjoining,  and  indeed  surrounding  school  municipality. 
For  many  years  the  village  high  school  has  served  the  out- 
side municipality,  giving  the  high  school  work  to  the 
pupils  at  a  low  rate  per  annum.  Now,  however,  the  vil- 
lage board  is  finding  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  the  high 
school  and  the  Commissioners  have  been  considering  the 
advisability  of  maintaining  only  an  intermediate  school. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  unfortunate,  and  the  idea  of  con- 
solidation was  suggested  as  a  means  both  of  aiding  the 
villlage  school  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a  better  educa- 
tion to  the  outside  rural  pupils,  whose  elementary  schools 
had  declined  in  quality,  largely  because  of  the  small  classes 
in  them,  on  the  principle  that  a  school  of  eight  of  ten 
pupils  in  general  is  more  indifferently  taught  than  a  larger 
one. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  became  plain  that 
it  was  supposed  the  financial  advantage  was  to  be  wholly 
with  the  high  school  and  that  the  fees  collected  in  the  past 
could  be  regarded  as  a  "profit" 

The  real  facts,  however,  as  to  the  profit  are  very 
different  and  the  figures  in  the  present  case  are  instruc- 
tive.     They  are  as  follows  : — 

Leaving  out  the  percentage  of  cost  for  heating,  care- 
taking,  etc.,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  four  high  school 
grades  alone,  was  last  year  $2,500.00.  That  was  the  amount 
paid  the  two  teachers  for  these  grades.  Deduct  from  this 
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amount  the  $500.00  Superior  Education  grant  the  board 
received  and  the  net  cost  was  $2,000.00 

There  were  33  pupils  in  the  high  school  grades.  The 
net  cost  per  pupil,  therefore,  was  $60.60.  But  17  of  the  33 
high  school  pupils  were  from  the  outside  municipality, 
that  is,  ju£t  over  half  of  the  total  number  in  these  grades. 
Now,  let  us  see  what  the  "profit"  was  to  the  village  board. 
Four  of  the  outside  pupils  paid  $20.00  per  annum,  and  the 
other  13  paid  $14.00  per  annum.  That  is,  the  outside  pupils 
paid  a  total  of  $262.00,  not  counting  the  cost  of  heating, 
janitor,  etc.  It  cost  the  village  people  87  percent  of  $2,000.- 
00  to  educate  16  pupils;  it  cost  the  outside  people  13  per- 
cent of  $2,000.00  to  educate  17  pupils. 

Analyses  and  comparisons  of  the  costs  in  this  respect 
are  too  seldom  made,  with  the  consequence  that  many 
people  are  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  Superior  Schools 
in  receiving  special  grants  are  better  treated  than  the  ele- 
mentary rural  schools.  In  this  comparison  we  have  de- 
ducted the  Superior  School  grant ;  we  have  left  out  other 
"overhead  expenses",  and  have  said  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  elementary  grades  of  the  high  school. 
The  showing,  however,  is  plainly  that  the  chief  burden  is 
on  the  villlage  municipality. 

Again,  suppose  that  there  was  no  village  high  school 
in  the  particular  community  we  are  speaking  of  and  that 
the  parents  of  the  outside  pupils  had  to  send  them  to 
some  distant  school  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay 
board  as  well  as  the  fees.  Today  the  cost  would  not  be 
less  than  $200.00  per  ten  months.  The  parents  of  the  17 
pupils,  therefore,  if  all  could  afford  it,  would  have  had  to 
pay  out  a  total  of  $3,400.00  instead  of  the  very  reasonable 
total  of  $262.00 

The  essential  truth  is  thatin  this  matter  of  the  rural 
schools  the  real  interests  of  the  Villages  and  Townships 
are  identical,  and  the  best  policy  is  for  them  to  work  to- 
gether in  maintaining  good  central  schools  (with  convey- 
ance wherever  and  whenever  possible)  and  thus  afford  the 
opportunity  of  a  sound  education  to  all 
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It  is  immensely  to  the  credit  of  the  township  of 
Clarendon  in  Pontiac  that  it  recognizes  this  principle  and 
contributes  a  thousand  dollars  per  year  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Shawville  Superior  School. 


TRANSPORTATION  OF  PUPILS 

A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington,  gives  some  interesting  statements  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Transportation  of  pupils  is  specifically  provided  for 
by  the  school  laws  of  forty  three  states  of  the  American 
Union 

The  remaining  five  states,  Delaware,  Florida,  New 
Mexica,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  permit  transportation. 

The  minimum  distance  from  the  home  of  the  pupils 
to  the  school,  where  transportation  is  mandatory  or  per- 
missible, is  one  mile  in  five  states,  in  three  it  is  one  and 
one  half  miles,  and  in  eight  two  miles.  Here  in  Quebec, 
by  the  provisions  of  an  article  which  provides  that  trans- 
portation shall  be  given  when  a  district  is  more  than  five 
miles  in  length  or  breadth  (Art  2609),  the  distance  is  two 
and  a  half  miles,  the  presumption  being  that  the  school  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  district. 

In  other  states  the  school  boards  regulate  the  mini- 
mum distance,  and  this  is  usually  two  miles. 

Pupils  living  within  the  minimum  distance  may  ride 
provided  the  conveyance  is  not  thereby  overcrowded.  This 
is  a  rule  always  advised  in  this  Province,  especially  in  the 
case  of  young  children. 

Eight  states,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  Texas,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin, 
provide  state  aid  for  transportation.  This  also  is  pro- 
vided in  Quebec.  Some  other  states  than  the  ones  men- 
tioned also  use  state  funds  for  this  purpose,  provided  that 
there  is  nothng  in  the  appropriation  to  prevent  such  use 
of  state  aid. 
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As  for  types  of  transportation  the  most  common  are 
the  horse-drawn  wagon  or  sleigh,  van,  or  hack,  and  the 
gasoline  driven  autobus.  In  northern  states  where  the 
snow"  is  deep  the  type  of  horse-drawn  transportation  is  a 
special  body  made  for  an  ordinary  bob-sleigh,  covered 
with  tightly  closed  canvas  to  make  it  wind-proof.  The 
seats  run  lengthwise  and  its  width  is  ample  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  children.  This  is  the  type  above  all  suited  for 
our  winters  in  Quebec,  and  the  body  can  be  made  readily 
transferable  to  wheels  for  spring  and  autumn. 

In  the  school  year  1920-21  sixteen  states,  north  and 
south,  transported  233,606  pupils  at  an  average  monthly 
cost  of  $3.50  per  pupil.  This  cost  in  some  instances  in- 
cluded the  original  expenditure  for  conveyances  and  the 
construction  of  a  garage.  Eliminating  these  items  the 
average  cost  was  $3.00  per  month  of  20  days,  or  15  cents 
per  day  per  pupil.  In  this  it  is  to  be  remembered  also  that 
many  of  the  vehicles  were  the  more  expensive  auto- 
busses. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  consolidation 
has  been  adopted  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  year  1920-21 
the  sum  of  $15,350,814.00  was  expended  in  the  United 
States  for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 

The  average  distance  travelled  one  way  is  from  5  to 
6  miles  for  horse-drawn  conveyances  and  from  10  to  15 
miles  for  the  autobus. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advantages 
of  transportation  to  consolidated  schools  is  as  follows: — 

1.  Protection  for  the  pupils  from  wind,  rain  and 
snow. 

2.  Garments  dry  and  comfortable  when  the  children 
arrive  at  the  school  house. 

3.  More  time  at  home  in  the  morning  and  evening. 

4.  Greater  regularity  in  attendance. 

5.  Proper  protection  and  supervision  while  going  to 
and  from  school. 

6.  The  handicap  of  distance  is  removed. 

7.  An  equal  opportunity  is  given  to  every  child  to 
attend  school. 
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AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  fundamental  principle  in  modern  geography  is  the 
recognition  of  the  "controls"  exercised  by  the  physical 
features  of  a  country.  Thus,  a  river  passes  from  a  hard- 
rock  area  to  a  soft-rock  area  and  inevitably  at  the  point 
w^here  this  takes  place  there  is  a  "fall"  in  the  river.  The 
fall  makes  it  possible  for  a  water-power  to  be  developed, 
and  where  there  is  a  water-power  there  is  usually  a  manu- 
facture and  when  there  is  a  manufacture  there  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  town.  The  chain  of  connection  should  be 
followed  backwards  always  to  the  original  determining 
point;  in  this  case,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  river  from 
a  hard-rock  (and  hence  persistent)  area  to  a  soft-rock 
(and  hence  more  worn-down)  area. 

The  "fall  line"  in  the  Eastern  United  States  is  the 
line  where  the  many  rivers  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Appalachian  mountains  "fall"  from  the  hard-rock  of  that 
area  to  the  softer  rock  of  the  Atlantic  costal  plain.  On  this 
"fall  line"  are  found  many  large  manufacturing  towns  and 
cities.  One  of  these  places  has  the  significant  name.  Fall 
River. 

Another  natural  "control"  is  that  by  which  the  Prov- 
inces of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  are  prairie 
lands  in  general.  The  warm  and  moisture-laden  winds 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean  discharge  most  of  their  moisture 
in  British  Columbia.  These  winds  are  chilled  in  ascending 
the  slopes  of  the  Rockies  and  precipitate  their  moisture 
there.  With  the  large  annual  amount  of  rain  British 
Columbia  is  heavily  wooded  and  thus  has  a  great  lumber 
industry.  But  the  provinces  to  the  east  of  British  Colum- 
bia have  to  get  on  with  much  less  rain  (sometimes  with 
only  a  third  of  what  we  get  annually  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec)  and  hence  the  ordinary  natural  growth  is  not 
trees  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  but  grass. 
This  fact  makes  the  prairie  provinces,  therefore,  more 
suital)le  for  that  other  grass  knovi^n  as  wheat. 

The  physical  "control"  in  this     case     is     the  Rocky 
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Mountains  which  act  as  "rain-shadow"  to  the  country  east 
•of  them. 

The  teacher  of  geography  who  will  follow  out  the 
study  of  this  principle  will  soon  find  that  local  examples 
are  to  be  found,  and  these  are  invariably  the  best  for  teach- 
ing purposes  To  this  end  the  industries  of  the  locality 
should  be  studied  with  the  view  of  determining  their 
origin.  Closeness  of  raw  materials  may  be  a  factor  but  if 
the  existence  of  good  water-power  is  the  chief  factor  it  is 
worth  while  to  enquire  what  the  natural  conditions  may 
have  been  which  made  the  development  of  thewater-power 
possible. 

In  this  article,  however,  we  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
another  side  of  the  question,  and  that  is  how  Man  may 
sometimes  overcome  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the 
natural  "controls",  for  these  controls  have  their  disad- 
vantages as  well  as  their  advantages. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  rob  the  prairie  provinces  of  the 
required  amount  of  rain  to  ensure  general  tree  growth. 
The  absence  of  trees  was  found  to  be  a  decided  disadvant- 
age when  it  became  necessary  for  the  wheat  growers  (in 
order  to  save  the  fertility  of  the  soil)  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  mixed  farming  as  well  as  raising  wheat. 

But  to  this  end  some  shelter  from  the  strong  winter 
winds  was  necessary  for  the  barns  in  which  milch  cows 
could  be  protected  and  also  for  protection  from  the  strong 
summer  winds  for  the  gardens  and  orchards.  Hence  tree- 
planting  began. 

The  story  is  told  in  a  bulletin  just  issued  by  the 
Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Otta- 
wa, Bulletin  No.  72,  and  entitled  "Success  in  Prairie 
Tree  Planting."  The  work  began  about  21  years  ago 
through  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms.  There  are 
now  in  the  three  provinces  some  40.000  well  cultivated 
shelter-belts  of  trees  suited  to  the  prairies.  The  total  cost 
to  Government  during  all  that  time  (supplying  many  mil- 
lion seedlings  and  cuttings)  has  been  about  eight  hund- 
red thousand  dollars.    The  value  to  the  farmers,  however. 
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is  estimated  to  be  at  least  twelve  million  dollars.  This 
estimate  is  based  upon  the  figures  supplied  by  farmers 
themselves.     The  Bulletin  adds  : — 

"The  chief  value  of  a  plantation  on  the  prairies,  how^- 
ever,  is  not  the  actual  cash  value.  Each  successful  tree- 
belt  is  a  practical  demonstration  as  to  the  kinds  and  varie- 
ties of  trees  which  can  be  depended  upon  in  a  particular 
locality.  It  encourages  those  who  have  been  too  sceptical 
to  do  any  tree-planting  themselves,  it  relieves  the  general 
monotony  of  the  landscape,  and  lends  a  greater  impres- 
sion of  permanency  to  farm  life.  In  numerous  cases  these 
groves  provide  recreation  spots  for  the  community,  where 
picnics  and  other  gatherings  are  held  during  the  summer 
months.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tree-planting  has  now 
become  more  or  less  of  a  necessity  in  many  districts  to 
assist  in  preventing  soil-drifting,  and  undoubtedly  those 
who  have  already  had  success  with  the  wind-breaks  around 
their  gardens  and  buildings  will  be  the  first  to  undertake 
this  kind  of  tree-planting." 

Apart  from  the  principle  of  control  involved  is  there 
no  little  lesson  for  us  in  the  East  in  this  matter  of  tree- 
planting?  We  think  we  know  quite  a  number  of  school 
grounds,  for  instance,  where  some  tree-planting  would  be 
an  immense  improvement! 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  bulletin  recently  issued  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing. It  is  the  result  of  investigation  conducted  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Learned  of  the  staff  of  the  Carneigie  Foundation 
and  Dr.  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  president  of  Bowdoin  College 

The  report  reviews  the  condition  of  the  elementary 
and  high  schools  but  its  chief  purpose  is  that  of  advocating 
the  union  of  six  small  universities  in  the  three  provinces. 
To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  of  $4,500000.  The 
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institutions  concerned  are  King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S., 
Dalhousie  University  at  Halifax,  Acadia  University  at 
Wolfville,  N.S.,  Mount  Allison  University  at  Sackville, 
N.B.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  at  Antigonish,  N.S., 
and  the  University  of  Nev^  Brunswick,  at  Fredericton,N.B. 
Thus  four  are  in  Nova  Scotia  and  two  in  New  Brunswick. 
King's  College  is  Church  of  England,  Acadia,  Baptist, 
Mount  Allison  Methodist  and  Francis  Xavier  Roman 
Catholic,  in  origin  and  control.  Dalhousie  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Brunswick  are  provincial  and  non-denom- 
inational. 

The  chief  argument  for  union  is  the  smallness  of  the 
individual  endowments,  and  the  plan  of  union  suggested 
is  an  adaptation  of  English  collegiate  organization.  Each 
college  would  maintain  its  own  student  residence,  class- 
rooms, chapel,  etc.,  where  most  of  the  freshman  and  so- 
phomore work  would  be  conducted,  while  the  advanced 
courses,  all  honor  courses,  and  the  expensive  laboratory 
sciences  would  be  taught  in  a  central  university  controlled 
by  a  joint  board  and  supported  in  part  by  the  provinces. 
By  pooling  resources  this  arrangement  is  said  to  make 
possible  the  equipment  of  a  first-class  university,  while 
sacrificing  few  or  none  of  the  advantages  of  the  small  col- 
leges It  permits  the  denominational  college  with  small 
endowment  to  command  the  most  extensive  university 
privileges  and  at  the  same  time  retain  and  strengthen  its 
denominational  character.  An  attractive  feature  of  the 
scheme  from  an  American  point  of  view  is  the  method  sug- 
gested for  the  better  organization  of  large  bodies  of  stud- 
ents — an  acute  problem  in  American  colleges. 

The  proposition  has  not  met  with  full  approbation 
everywhere  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The  force  of 
historical  associations  is  always  strong  and  we  of  another 
province  have  no  comment  to  make  on  that  score.  Indeed, 
amalgamations  of  the  kind  took  time  in  Quebec  and  On- 
tario. 

We  have  been  interested  in  this  report,  however,  on 
two  grounds.  The  first  is  the  emphasis  that  it  places  upon 
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the  relationship  between  the  universities  and  the  training 
of  teachers.  Again  and  again  in  these  columns  we  have 
urged  that  something  of  the  university  spirit  should  per- 
meate to  the  rural  elementary  school.  The  Golden  Age 
of  the  rural  school  in  New  England  and  some  parts  of 
Canada  was  from  about  1800  to  1860.  That  was  the  period 
when  bearded  young  men  attended  the  rural  schools  in  the 
winter  months.  The  explanation  is  simple  but  significant. 
The  teachers  in  these  schools  were  frequently  young  men 
who  had  attended  some  small  college  for  a  term  or  so,  pre- 
paring themselves  for  a  profession,  and  who  were  helping 
themselves  along  by  teaching.  Daniel  Webster  was  one 
such  case.  The  schools  taught  by  these  ambitious  young 
men  were  vital  for  the  older  pupils  who  attended  them. 
The  teachers  had  caught  the  spirit  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  and  were  glad  to  impart  it  to  others.  The  young- 
er children  at  that  time  did  not  attend  school  in  the  winter; 
a  girl  teacher  was  placed  in  charge  of  them  in  the  summer 
months. 

The  conditions  are  now  greatly  changed,  with  this  in 
their  favor  that  there  is  now  a  greater  proportion  of  trained 
teachers  for  the  younger  pupils  but,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
often  a  lack  of  vitality  in  the  spirit  of  teaching.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  rural  school  at  the  one  end  and  the  university 
at  the  other  are  essential  to  one  another  cannot  be  too 
often  emphasized. 

The  other  matter  that  the  report  brings  out  is  the  fact 
that  the  conditions  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  regard  to 
the  rural  population  and  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  trained 
teachers  to  the  western  provinces  are  exactly  similar  to 
those  of  the  rural  municipalities  of  Quebec,  so  far  as 
Protestant  education  is  concerned.  The  need  of  higher 
salaries  for  the  rural  teachers  is,  therefore,  emphatic  in 
four  provinces — Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  and,  last  but  not  least,  Quebec. 
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The  above  is  the  title  of  the  remarkable  and  interest- 
ing report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  (London)  to  "en- 
quire into  the  position  of  English  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  England".  It  is  a  compact  volume  of  nearly  400 
pages,  issued  by  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London, 
at  the  very  moderate  price  of  one  shilling  and  six  pence, 
and  is  obtainable  through  booksellers. 

This  report  on  the  teaching  of  English  has  received 
very  wide  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  not  only 
in  educational  circles  but  also  in  literary  journals.  It  is 
generally  recognized  to  be  of  a  fundamental  character 
and  of  direct  practical  value  in  all  grades  of  educational 
work.  The  history  that  it  affords  of  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  past,  the  description  of  the  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing, which  militate  against  the  successful  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  the  class-room  and  the  suggestions  and 
conclusions  which  it  contains,  make  this  book  as  import- 
ant to  the  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  as  to  the  pro- 
fessor in  the  university 

In  this  article  the  Educational  Record  cannot  do  more 
than  draw  attention  to  the  more  salient  features  of  the 
report  and  offer  some  quotations  to  indicate  the  high  lit- 
terary  quality  which  makes  it  attractive  to  all  readers, 
whether  with  or  without  professional  interest  in  the  actual 
teaching  of  English ;  directly  or  indirectly,  indeed,  it  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  work  of  all  teachers  in  all  subjects. 

It  was  published  last  year  It  is  an  opportune  time 
in  all  English-speaking  countries  to  consider  more  pro- 
foundly and  seriously  the  whole  question  of  our  language. 
The  war,  it  is  true,  and  more  particularly,  the  world  econo- 
mic consequences  flowing  from  it,  gave  emphasis  to  the 
need  of  greater  attention  to  modern  languages  in  general. 
French,  Spanish  and  German  (though  the  last  mentioned 
was  "Taboo"  in  many  places  during  the  war),  received 
a  special  impetus  when  it  was  recognized  how  successful 
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Germany  had  been  for  years  in  her  commercial  expansion, 
due  in  a  large  degree  to  the  extent  that  she  had  trained 
her  body  of  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  modern  lang- 
uages of  the  world. 

But  the  best  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  other 
languages  is  a  sound  knowledge  of  our  own.  Adequate 
study  of  the  English  language,  however,  is  just  what  is 
lacking.  It  is  lacking  in  England,  according  to  this  of- 
ficial report,  and  we  know  that  it  is  lacking  widely  on 
this  continent.  For  practical  proof  near  at  hand  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  University  Examin- 
ers for  the  School  Leaving  Examinations  of  this  Province. 
In  previous  years  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  the  remarks  of  the  examiners  on  various  subjects, 
and  not  English  only,  in  regard  to  the  "bad  English"  in 
which  Grade  Eleven  papers  have  been  written.  At  that 
stage  of  school  life,  accuracy  at  least  of  expression  should 
have  been  attained. 

The  best  of  teachers  here,  as  everywhere  of  course, 
have  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  those  faults 
which  the  pupils,  in  many  cases,  have  derived  from  their 
home  or  neighborhood  surroundings.  Ingrained  faults 
of  speech  are  hard  to  eradicate.  There  is  the  classic  case 
of  the  teacher  who  labored  hard  to  correct  one  pupil  of 
the  habit  of  saying  'putten'  for  'put'.  At  last,  success 
was  supposed  to  have  oeen  achieved.  TJie  teacher  there- 
fore wrote  on  the  1  !.iri<Loard,  "I  im  putten  on  my  glo/os"' 
and  asked  Tommy  where  the  sen  or: s-*  v.-as  vrong.  The 
answer  came  promptly  "Please,  Miss,  you  have  putten 
'putten'  when  you  ought  to  have  putten  'put'." 

A  great  task,  indeed,  is  placed  upon  the  good  teacher 
in  the  elementery  grades  in  respect  to  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish— in  the  grades  where  alone  the  right  foundation  can 
be  laid — but  that  task  is  certain  to  be  made  lighter  and  in- 
finitely more  pleasant  to  the  teacher  who  will  carefully 
study  and  conscientiously  apply  the  sound  principles  to  be 
found  in  the  official  report  of  which  we  are  ^speaking. 

One  word  more  by  way  of  preliminary  remark      Do 
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we  Canadians  intend  to  maintain  a  good  standard  of  Eng- 
lish in  our  country?  We  have  our  own  methods  of  'slip- 
shod', and  we  import  other  'slip-shod'  as  well  as  slang  from 
our  neighbors  in  the  United  States.  These  need  constant 
correction.  The  influence  of  the  'movies',  it  is  true,  Jias 
carried  a  good  deal  of  American  slang  even  to  England. 
But  the  point  worth  remembering  is  that  the  educated 
people  of  the  United  States  themselves,  are  now  combat- 
ting this  offence  to  the  common  language.  The  National 
Educational  Association,  in  particular,  is  working  actively 
in  this  direction.  We  in  Canada,  should  not  do  less  on  be- 
half of  greater  purity  of  diction  in  our  own  tongue. 

The  Committee  which  prepared  the  Report  on 
"The  Teaching  of  English  in  England*'  was  composed  of 
the  following  members: — Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  LL.D.D., 
Litt.,  (Chairman),  Mr.  John  Bailey.  Miss  K.  M.  Baines, 
(H.  M.  Inspector),  W.  F.  S.  Boas,LL.D.,  Miss  H.  M. 
Davis,  Miss  D.  Enright,  Professor  C.  H.  Frith,  LL.D., 
Litt.  D..  W.  J.  H.  Fowler,  Miss  L.  A.  Lowe,  Sir  Arthur 
T.  Quiller-Couch,  Litt.D.,  W.  George  Sampson,  Professor 
Caroline  F.  E.  Spurgen,  Litt.  D.,  D.  .de  TUniversite,  Paris, 
Miss  G.  Perrie  Williams,  D.  de  I'Universite,  Paris,  W.  J. 
Dover  Wilson,  (H.  ^^.  Inspector),  W.  J.  E.  Hales,  (H.M. 
Inspector.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  were  three  Inspectors  of 
schools  on  the  committee,  and  it  was  representative  of 
various  forms  of  teaching  activity.  Information  was  also 
received  from  schools  of  every  type. 

The  Report  covers  the  following  general  aspects  of 
the  subject,  each  in  special  detail: — 

Historical  Retrospect. 

English  at  the  Elementary  Stage. 

Secondary  Schools 

English  in  Commercial  and  Industrial  Life. 

The  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Universities. 

Literature  and  Adult  Education. 

Some  particular  Aspects  of  the  Teaching  of  English. 
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These  general  headings  can  convey  but  Httle  idea 
however,  of  the  wealth  of  material  and  practical  sugges- 
tion that  each  chapter  contains.  The  best  that  we  can  da 
is  to  select  from  the  introduction  a  number  of  paragraphs 
which  will  illustrate  the  purpose,  the  spirit  and  the  scope 
of  the  Report,  as  a  whole.  Most  of  the  statements  are  as. 
applicable  to  conditions  in  Canada  as  to  those  in  England. 

"Though  there  has  been  a  common  failure  in  this, 
country  to  realize  the  true  nature  and  effect  of  education, 
there  has  been  at  the  same  time  a  common  instinctive 
perception  of  one  aspect  of  our  ill  success.  The  English 
are  a  nation  with  a  genius  for  practical  life,  and  the  chief 
criticism  directed,  whether  by  parents  or  pupils,  against 
our  present  system,  is  a  practical  one;  it  amounts,  when 
coherently  stated,  to  a  charge  that  our  education  has  for 
a  long  time  past  been  too  remote  from  life.  We  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  charge  is  supported  by  the 
evidence.  However  men  may  differ  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  different  objects  in  life,  the  majority  are  right 
in  feeling  that  education  should  directly  bear  upon  life,  that 
no  part  of  the  process  should  be  without  a  purpose  intel- 
ligible to  everyone  concerned.  At  a  later  stage  we  shall 
endeavour  to  trace  the  historical  process  by  which  the 
present  divorce  between  education  and  reality  has  come 
about,  in  the  meantime  we  note  the  results.  A  quasi- 
scientific  theory  has  long  been  accepted  that  the  process 
of  education  is  the  performance  of  compulsory  hard 
labor,  a  "grind"  or  "stiffening  process'',  a  "gritting  of  the 
teeth"  upon  hard  substances  with  the  primary  object  not 
of  acquiring  a  particular  form  of  skill  or  knowledge  but  of 
giving  the  mind  a  general  training  and  strengthening.  This 
theory  has  now  been  critically  examined  and  declared  to 
be  of  less  wide  application  than  was  thought.  Its  abandon- 
ment would  do  much  to  smooth  the  road  of  education,  it 
would  make  it  possible  to  secure  for  the  child  a  living 
interest  and  a  sense  of  purpose  in  his  work,  and  it  would 
replace  the  old  wasteful  system  of  compulsion  and  mere 
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obedience  by  a  community  of  interest  between  pupil  and 
teacher."  —  (p.  7). 

"Not  only  must  the  true  nature  of  education  be  clear- 
ly understood,  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  equal  importance 
that  the  teacher,  at  any  rate,  and  the  student,  as  soon  as 
may  be,  should  have  clear  and  well  founded  ideas  about 
morals,  science  and  art.  They  must  feel  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  understand  the  direct  interest  of  these  as  bearing 
upon  practical  life  and  the  equipment  for  it.  It  has  long 
been  accepted,  and  at  the  present  day  it  has  been  reiterat- 
ed with  great  force  by  such  teachers  as  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's  and  Mr.  Glutton  Brock,  that  the  three  main  mo- 
tives which  actuate  the  human  spirit  are  the  love  of  good- 
ness, the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  beauty.  It  is  cer- 
tainly under  heads  corresponding  to  these  that  education 
must  be  divided  into  the  training  of  the  will  (morals),  the 
training  of  the  intellect  (science)  and  the  training  of  the 
emotions  (expression  or  creative  art).  In  school,  there- 
fore, science  must  be,  for  teacher  and  for  student,  the 
methodical  pursuit  of  truth  and  the  conquest  of  the  physi- 
cal world  by  human  intelligence  and  skill.  Literature,  the 
form  of  art  most  readily  available,  must  be  handled  from 
the  first  as  the  most  direct  and  lasting  communication  of 
experience  by  man  to  men.  It  must  never  be  thought  of 
or  represented  as  an  ornament,  an  excrescence,  a  mere 
pastime  or  an  accomplishment;  above  all,  it  must  never  be 
treated  as  a  field  of  mental  exercise,  remote  from  ordin- 
ary life.  The  sphere  of  morals  in  school  life  is  limited  by 
practical  considerations  with  which  we  cannot  here  deal, 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  science  and  literature  can  be  ably 
and  enthusiastically  taught,  the  child's  natural  love  of 
goodness  will  be  strongly  encouraged  and  great  progress 
may  be  made  in  the  strengthening  of  the  will.  The  vast 
importance  to  a  nation  of  moral  training  would  alone 
make  it  imperative  that  education  shall  be  regarded  as  ex- 
perience and  shall  be  kept  in  the  closest  contact  with  life 
and  personal  relations."  —  (p  8). 

As  to  Greek  and  Latin  the  Report  says : — 
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"The  classics  then  remain,  and  will  always  remain, 
among  the  best  of  our  inherited  possessions,  and  for  all 
truly  civilized  people  they  will  always  be  not  only  a  pos- 
session but  a  vital  and  enduring  influence.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  now  and  will  probably  be  for  as  long  a  time  as  we  can 
foresee,  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  classics  as  a  funda- 
mental part  of  a  national  system  of  education."  — (p.  13). 
On  the  same  page  a  different  statement  is  made  as  to 
the  value  of  English : — 

"To  every  child  in  this  country,  there  is  one  language 
with  which  he  must  necessaryily  be  familiar  and  by  that, 
and  by  that  alone,  he  has  the  power  of  drawing  directly 
from  one  of  the  great  literatures  of  the  world.  Moreover,  if 
we  explore  the  course  of  English  literature,  if  we  consider 
from  what  sources  its  stream  has  sprung,  by  what  tribu- 
taries it  has  been  fed,  and  with  how  rich  and  full  a  current 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  we  shall  see  that  it  has  other  ad- 
vantages, not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  There  are  mingled 
in  it,  as  only  in  the  greatest  of  rivers  there  could  be 
mingled,  the  fertilizing  influences  flowing  down  from 
many  countries  and  from  many  ages  of  history.  Yet  all 
these  have  been  subdued  to  form  a  stream  native  to  our 
<own  soil.  The  flood  of  diverse  human  experience  which 
It  brings  down  to  our  own  life  and  time  is  in  no  sense  or 
<iegree  foreign  to  us,  but  has  become  the  native  experience 
of  men  of  our  own  race  and  culture." 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  should  give  a  good  idea  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Committee  approached  its  task.  To 
convey  a  just  idea  of  the  practical  suggestions  of  the  book 
by  isolated  specimens  is  more  difficult.  The  Report  is  a 
reasoned  whole,  and  each  chapter  should  be  read  com- 
pletely.    A  few  quotations,  however,  may  be  in  order. 

The  Committee  approve  of  "Composition"  but  criti- 
cise the  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  conducted. 

"It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  Composition  is  the 
current  time  table  designation  for  the  periods  allotted  to 
practice  in  writing  English.  We  are  largely  governed  by 
words,  and  "Composition"  to  many  teachers  has  no  other 
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meaning  than  "writing  a  composition".  So,  in  many  classes 
it  comes  about  that  as  often  as  the  composition  time  ar- 
rives, a  subject  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  announced,  and 
the  children  are  required  to  write  a  full-dress  composition 
on  it.  The  teacher  marks  the  mistakes,  the  children  per- 
haps correct  certain  errors  and  re-write  the  words  misspelt 
and  then  set  to  work  to  write  another  composition.  There 
is  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  intermediate  steps  by 
which  this  formidable  task  shall  be  approached,  or  of  the 
variety  of  exercises  incidental  to  acquiring  proficiency. 

"When  composition  is  taught  in  this  routine  fashion 
it  is  fatally  easy  to  devote  much  time  to  it  with  little  effect. 
Too  often  there  is  scarcely  any  real  teaching,  not  from 
any  deliberate  neglect,  but  because  the  teacher  has  never 
thought  out  for  himself  any  systematic  way  of  dealing  with 
it ;  there  is  no  method,  no  standard,  no  aim.  What  the  chil- 
dren are  theoretically,  at  least,  being  asked  to  do — to 
realize,  arrange  and  set  forth  their  ideas,  perhaps  on  some 
wide  subject,  and  without  previous  discussion  or  prepara- 
tion— is  far  too  difficult  for  them.  Naturally  they  make 
no  serious  effort  to  do  it ;  indeed,  they  may  have  only  a 
vague  idea  of  what  it  is  that  they  are  expected  to  do.  And 
if  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  are  limited  to  correction,  they 
will  never  realize  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  Teachers, 
as  a  rule,  show  themselves  most  painstaking  in  the  cor- 
rection of  all  the  errors  of  punctuation,  spelling  and  gram- 
mar. 

The  teacher  who  limits  his  teaching  to  correction  is 
asking  for  little,  and  he  will  get  but  little.  He  will  seldom 
get  a  genuine  attempt  by  the  pupil  to  express  as  well  as 
he  can  what  he  is  really  capable  of  thinking  and  saying. 
The  pupil  knows  what  will  pass  muster  and  does  not  offer 
more.  His  own  past  work  becomes  his  model  and  so,  to 
the  end,  perhaps,  of  his  school  life,  he  may  continue  to 
serve  up  as  composition  what  is  as  to  the  matter  the  mere 
froth  of  his  mind,  and  as  to  the  manner,  painfully  lacking 
in  style  and  arrangement." — (p.  74.) 

The  Report  then  proceeds  to  the  "positive  methods" 
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which  should  replace  the  above  method  wherever  it  exists. 
The  methods  advised  are  not  experimental,  but  are  those 
which  have  been  successfully  followed  in  many  schools. 
They  include  "continuous  narration  in  lessons  other  than 
English  such  as  History  and  Scripture",  "interpretation 
work  in  reading  or  literature  lessons",  "listening  to  inter- 
esting and  choice  extracts  read  sympathetically",  "the  use 
of  the  dictionary — choice  of  words  —  alternative  expres- 
sions", "preparation  in  advance  of  the  subject  matter  of 
composition",  and  other  direct  means. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the  class 
subject  of  "Reading  aloud"  are  most  practical  and  valuable 
We  note  that  the  Committee  insists  particularly  upon  the 
principle  that  the  pupil  should  know  the  meaning  of  all 
the  words  in  the  lesson  before  attempting  to  read  it  aloud 
— the  "silent  reading",  now  rightly  urged  so  frequently. 
Here,  too,  the  importance  of  constant  consultation  of  the 
dictionary  is  important. 

The  claims  of  poetry  in  the  teaching  of  English  are 
strongly  urged,  and  its  principle  fortunately  is  well  re- 
cognized in  our  own  course  of  study. 

We  trust  that  many  teachers  will  make  themselves 
directly  acquainted  with  this  very  valuable  and  important 
Report  on  the  teaching  of  English.  Issued  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  the  price  is  exceed- 
ingly moderate,  but  no  doubt,  with  the  sales  tax  and  post- 
age the  cost  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  60  cents  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 


CONFEDERATION  AND  EDUCATION 

The  session  of  parliament  of  Canada  (Upper  and 
Lower)  which  was  held  at  Quebec  during  two  months  in 
the  year  1865  was  chiefly  occupied  with  discussion  of  the 
proposed  confederation  of  British  North  America.  The 
Hansard  volume  of  that  year  labelled  "Confederation  De- 
bates" is  an  invaluable  source-book  of  Canadian  history. 
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Among  other  questions,  that  of  public  education  came  in 
for  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  was  brought  up  almost 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  there  was  a  vote  on  it 
on  the  last  day.  From  time  to  time  during  the  two  months 
it  was  discussed  in  both  houses. 

The  confederation  bill  proposed,  and  did  enact,  that 
education  should  be  a  matter  of  provincial  control.  The 
idea  now  occasionally  urged  that  it  should  be  the  concern 
of  the  federal  parliament  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sidered seriously  in  1865.  Experience  up  to  that  time 
pointed  only  one  way.  Even  under  the  Union  (1841-67) 
it  was  immediately  seen  that  two  distinct  school  systems, 
each  with  its  own  superintendent,  were  indispensable.  In 
Upper  Canada  the  majority  had  started  out  in  favour  of 
the  "common  school"  idea  and  it  was  only  after  twenty 
years  of  political  struggle  (1843  to  1863)  that  the  seperate 
school  principle  was  adopted.  In  Lower  Canada  the 

schools  of  the  majority  were  essentially  religious,  that  is 
Roman  Catholic,  from  the  beginning,  and  the  principle  of 
separate  schools  was  inevitable  and  was  readily  accepted. 
The  historical  development  of  public  education  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  therefore,  made  it  plain  that  so  far 
as  the  two  largest  provinces  were  concerned,  at  any  rate, 
provincial  control  alone  would  be  workable.  As  for  out- 
side examples  at  the  time,  the  only  outstanding  one  was 
that  of  the  United  States,  where  the  schools  were,  and 
stilll  are,  under  state  and  not  federal  control.  It  is  re- 
markable how  many  Canadian  are  under  the  impression 
that  the  schools  of  the  United  States  are  all  under  one 
control.  The  popular  term  "national  schools"  is  prob- 
ably responsible  for  the  error.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
at  Washington  has  no  powers  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  gathering  of  statistics  and  the  study  of  educa- 
tional movements.  Each  state  has  full  control  of  its 
schools,  just  as  each  province  of  Canada  has  full  control. 
In  England  effective  control  and  supervision  of  public  ed- 
ucation was  not  general  until  after  the  Forster  Act  of 
18/0. 
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But  if  the  principle  of  provincial  control  was  unques- 
tioned there  was  some  anxiety  as  to  the  future  position  of 
religious  minorities  in  the  provinces,  and  article  93  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  provided  for  appeal  to  the  Do- 
minion Government  "from  any  act  or  decision  of  any  prov- 
incial authority  affecting  any  right  or  privilege  of  the 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  minority  of  the  Queen's 
subjects  in  relation  to  education."  This  fact  has  been 
made  familiar  to  Canadians  by  the  appeals  which  have 
since  been  made  from  several  provinces.  Curiously  enough, 
however,  no  such  appeal  has  been  made  by  the  Protestant 
minority  of  Quebec  although  the  legislators  of  1865  were 
apparently  more  anxious  about  fair  treatment  there  than 
anywhere  else.  In  the  interest  of  that  "better  understand- 
ing" between  province  and  province  which  has  been  de- 
manded by  recent  events  it  is  worth  while  recalling  what 
was  said  on  this  subject  in  1865  by  the  framers  of  Con- 
federation. 

The  accuracy  of  the  following  synopsis  of  the  Debates 
of  1865  on  education  may  be  readily  tested,  as  the  Hansard 
volume  from  which  it  comes  is  drawn  is  to  be  found  in 
most  public  libraries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Holton  opened  the  question.  After  speaking 
on  other  matter,  he  said:  "Then  another  question  which 
he  proposed  to  put  had  reference  to  the  educational  system 
of  Lower  Canada.  The  Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  Gait)  in 
a  speech  at  Sherbrooke,  had  promised  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  introduce  a  bill  to  amend  the  school  laws  of 
Lower  Canada.  The  honourable  gentleman  must  be  aware 
that  this  was  a  question  on  which  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  in  this  section  of  the  province  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking, or  the  Protestant  class,  of  the  population. 
He  did  not  like  to  introduce  anything  of  a  religious  char- 
acter into  discussions  of  the  House,  but  in  debating  the 
great  changes  which  it  was  proposed  to  effect  in  our  sys- 
tem of  government,  the  effect  of  them  upon  that  class 
to  which  he  referred  must  be  considered.  Among  that 
class  there  was  no  phase  or  feature  of  those  threatened 
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changes  which  excited  so  much  alarm  as  this  very  question 
of  education.  Well,  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  said, 
with  great  solemnity,  as  having  the  authority  of  his  col- 
leagues for  it,  that  this  session  the  Government  would 
bring  down  amendments  to  the  school  laws  of  Lower  Can- 
ada, which  they  proposed  enacting  into  law  before  a 
change  of  government  should  take  place,  and  which  would 
become  a  permanent  settlement  of  that  question.  The 
question  he  then  desired  to  put  was  whether  they  intend- 
ed to  submit  these  amendments  before  they  asked  the 
House  to  pass  finally  upon  the  other  scheme  of  confed- 
eration, and  if  so,  to  state  when  the  House  might  look  for 
that  measure,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  exercise  very  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  discussion  of  the  confederation 
scheme,  and  probably  in  the  last  resort  from  several  mem- 
bers from  Lower  Canada." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the  Attorney-General  West,  re- 
plied, "As  to  the  school  question,  it  had  been  announced 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Gait  at  Sherbrooke  that  before  Confedera- 
tion took  place,  this  Parliament  would  be  asked  to  con- 
sider a  measure  which  he  hoped  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
apprehension  in  Lower  Canada  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity there  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  Confederation  on 
their  rights  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  lay  before  the  House  this 
session,  certain  amendments  of  the  school  law,  to  operate 
as  a  sort  of  guarantee  against  any  infringement  by  the 
majority  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  this  matter." 

Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion  asked  if  it  would  apply  to  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  Mr.  Macdona'd  rcpl'ed 
that  he  believed,  as  regarded  Upper  Canada,  the  matter 
would  remain  in  statu  quo,  as  the  present  law  there  was 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  minority. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  the  narrative  it  may  be 
stated  here  that  the  special  legislation  referred  to  was  de- 
feated in  the  session  of  the  Union  Parliament  of  1866,  but 
the  provincial  legislature  of  Quebec,  in  1869,  made  changes 
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in  the  school  law  which  were  equivalent  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Wallbridge  asked  if  he  was  to  understand  that  a 
guarantee  was  to  be  given  in  the  constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools. 

Attorney  General  Macdonald:  "I  only  said  this,  that 
before  Confederation  is  adopted,  the  Government  would 
bring  down  a  measure  to  amend  the  school  law  of  Lower 
Canada,  protecting  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  I  believe,  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
majority,  who  have  always  hitherto  shown  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  do 
so." 

Hon.  Mr.  Currie  said  that  in  1849  the  Legislature  had 
made  provision  for  the  support  of  common  schools  in  Can- 
ada, and  had  set  aside  one  million  acres  of  the  best  land  for 
that  noble  purpose.  The  lands,  all  situate  in  Upper  Canada, 
had  been  sold,  and  a  fund  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  ac- 
cumulated, but  with  another  stroke  of  the  pen  this,  tjo, 
was  to  be  scored  out.  In  1862  the  Government  of  that  day 
brought  down  a  bill  to  amend  the  Separate  School  Act 
of  Upper  Canada,  and  without  expressing  an  opinion  as  to 
its  merits,  he  might  say  that  it  had  produced  a  very  strong 
feeling  of  indignation.  A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  To- 
ronto to  condemn  the  bill,  and  the  people  were  so  exas- 
perated that  they  had  called  upon  certain  members  to  re- 
sign. Mr.  Currie  then  quoted  some  resolutions  passed 
at  public  meetings  and  some  editorial  references  from  the 
Toronto  Globe.  But  in  spite  of  this  feeling  the  act  became 
law,  and  it  remained  for  the  present  Government,  by  this 
scheme,  to  perpetuate  the  law  They  had  not  yet  done 
with  the  school  question.  The  grievances  of  Protestants 
in  Lower  Canada,  and  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, would  have  to  be  redressed  before  Confederation  was 
adopted. 

Hon.  George  Brown  said  that  he  was  opposed  to  sec- 
tarian education  as  far  as  the  public  chest  is  concerned. 
He  had  always  fought  for  the  common  school,  where  the 
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common  branches  of  education  could  be  taught  to  all,  and 
believed  that  religious  instruction  should  be  left  to  the 
pastor  and  the  parent.  At  the  same  time  the  principle  of 
sectarian  education  had  not  been  carried  to  the  point  of 
causing  practical  injury  in  Upper  Canada.  There  were  but 
a  hundred  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  out  of  some 
four  thousand,  and  they  were  all  Roman  Catholic.  The 
real  cause  of  alarm  was  that  the  principle  might  lead  to 
each  religious  denomination  asking  for  schools  of  its  own. 
The  system  might  gradually  extend  itself  until  the  whole 
country  was  studded  with  nurseries  of  sectarianism,  most 
hurtful  to  the  best  interests  of  the  province,  and  entail- 
ing an  enormous  expense  to  sustain  the  hosts  ot  teachers 
that  so  prodigal  a  system  of  public  instruction  must  in- 
evitably entail.  He  said  that  he  would  have  voted  against 
the  bill  of  1863,  because  it  extended  the  facilities  for  estab- 
lishing separate  schools.  It  had,  however,  this  good 
feature  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  au- 
thorities, and  carried  through  parliament  as  a  final  com- 
promise on  the  question  in  Upper  Canada.  He  consid- 
ered that  the  insertion  of  the  same  principle  in  the  Con- 
federation proposals  was  a  blot  upon  the  scheme,  but  he 
accepted  it  as  a  concession  that  had  to  be  made  to  secure 
this  great  measure  of  reform.  It  had  also  been  shown 
that  amendments  were  necessary  to  secure  justice  for  the 
minority  in  Lower  Canada,  and  as  men  of  all  parties  in 
Lower  Canada  at  once  expressed  themselves  prepared  to 
treat  it  in  a  frank  and  conciliatory  manner,  the  clause  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  this  understanding. 

Mr.  Wallbridge  having  remarked  that  it  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  local  legislatures  to  legislate  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Brown  said  that  if  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  been  struggling  for  fifteen  years,  as  he  had,  to  save 
the  school  system  of  Upper  Canada  from  further  extension 
of  the  sectarian  element  he  would  have  found  precious  lit- 
tle diminution  of  power  over  it  in  this  very  moderate  com- 
promise. "And  what  says  the  honourable  gentleman  to 
leaving  the  British  population  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  un- 
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restricted  power  of  the  Local  Legislature?  The  common 
schools  of  Lower  Canada  are  not  as  in  Upper  Canada — 
they  are  almost  entirely  non-sectarian  Roman  Catholic 
schools.  Does  the  honourable  gentleman,  then,  desire 
to  com.pel  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  to  avail  them- 
selves of  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  or  leave  their  chil- 
dren without  instruction?" 

Mr.  Thos.  D'Arcy  McGee  referred  humorously  to  the 
time,  in  1779,  when  the  Presbyterians  of  Montreal  wor- 
shipped in  the  Church  of  the  Recollet  Fathers,  while  St. 
Gabriel  St.  church  was  being  built,  and  who  had  presented 
the  Fathers  w^ith  56  lbs  of  wax  tapers  at  8d.  a  lb.,  and  a 
hogshead  of  Spanish  wine  at  ^6.  5s.  He  declared  his  full 
confidence  in  fair  treatment  of  the  Protestant  minority, 
but  thought  that  the  minority  in  Upper  Canada  should  be 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  position. 

Sir  N.  F.  Belleau  (Legislative  Council)  re- 
ferred to  the  statement  of  Hon.  Mr.  Sanborn  (Welling- 
ton) at  a  public  meeting,  that  danger  might  be  incurred 
by  the  Protestant  minority  in  the  local  legislation  of  Lew- 
er  Canada.  Sir  N.  F.  Belleau  was  surprised  at  such  lang- 
uage from  a  man  who  represents  a  division  in  which  more 
than  half  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic  and  French- 
Canadian,  "for  that  fact  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  our  fellow  countrymen".  He  claimed  that  as  they 
were  the  first  people  to  emancipate  the  Jews  in  the  world 
their  fair  play  was  above  question. 

Mr  Letellier  de  St.  Just  (Legislative  Council)  was 
very  doubtful  of  the  guarantees  for  either  Upper  or  Lower 
Canada.  "I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Protestants  of 
Lower  Canada  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  their  prospects 
for  the  future,  because  we  have  always  acted  with  liberal- 
ity towards  them.  But  that  is  no  guarantee  for  them,  for 
we  would  not  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  promise  to  act 
liberally,  if  we  consider  that  the  interests  of  our  institu- 
tions were  thereatened  by  a  majority  differing  in  race  and 
religion  from  ourselves;  and  in  any  case  that  is  not  the  w^ay 
to  ensure  the  peace  of  the  country.       When  we  observe  a 
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man  like  the  Hon.  member  (Sir  N.  F.  Belleau)  acknowl- 
edge that  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Irish,  despite  the 
identity  of  our  religious  belief,  it  may  easily  be  foreseen 
that  difficujties  will  arise  with  populations  differing  from 
us  in  origin  and  belief." 

Hon.  ^Ir  Bureau  claimed  that  the  Protestant  minor- 
ity in  Lower  Canada  had  been  satisfied  with  the  school 
system  until  lately,  and  that  they  had  now  begun  to  agitate 
with  the  view  of  obtaining,  as  they  pretend,  a  more  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  school 
purposes.  For  his  part  he  said  he  knew  that  they  had  no 
foundation  for  the  claim,  and  he  remembered  that  when 
he  was  Secretary  of  the  Province,  he  had  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  money,  as  it  appeared  that  the  Protest- 
ants of  Lower  Canada  received  a  larger  share  than  they 
were  entitled  to.  The  Superintendent  replied  that  the  dis- 
tribution had  been  so  made  by  his  predecessor,  and  that 
he  had  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  make  any  change. 

Sir  E.  P.  Tache.  in  answer  to  the  fears  of  anti-Protest- 
ant legislation,  asked  if  a  single  Act  from  1791  could  be 
found  in  which  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Lower  Ca  na- 
dians — the  Papists  of  Lower  Canada  —  ever  attempted  a 
single  injustice  towards  their  fellow  subjects  of  English 
origin,  professing  the  Protestant  religion.  Acts  of  generos- 
ity. Acts  of  liberality,  Acts  of  tolerance  were  to  be  found 
everywhere.  "When  you  predict  things  of  the  future  you 
ought  to  have  at  least  an  inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon. 
You  ought  to  be  able  to  say  that  at  such  and  such  a  time 
you  did  such  and  such  unlawful  acts.  But  I  defy  the  Hon. 
gentleman  to  point  to  one  such  fact." 

Mr.  Sanborn  explained  to  the  House  that  he  had  fully 
admitted  the  liberality  of  the  French  Canadians.  His 
argument  was  that  in  establishing  a  constitution,  our 
rights  and  interests  should  be  protected  by  distinct  pro- 
visions in  that  Constitution — that  these  would  form  the 
only  satisfactory  assurance  we  could  get — that  we  could 
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not  rest  upon  the  liberality  of  any  class  of  men,  but  must 
have  the  assurance  of  distinct  guarantees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dorion  said  he  sympathized  with  the  at- 
titude of  the  Protestants,  who  were  demanding  protection 
and  guarantees  for  their  educational  establishments.  He 
knew  that  majorities  were  naturally  aggressive  and  that 
the  posssession  of  power  engenders  despotism,  and  he 
could  understand  how  a  majority  animated  by  the  best 
feelings  at  this  moment,  might  in  six  or  nine  months  be 
willing  to  abuse  its  power  and  trample  on  the  rights  of 
the  minority,  while  acting  in  good  faith,  and  on  what  it 
considered  to  be  its  right.  He  therefore  advocated  that 
protection  and  guarantees  should  be  furnished  for  the 
Protestant  minority  in  any  scheme. 

Mr  Joly  also  strongly  doubted  the  working  of  Con- 
federation in  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  Minority. 
"Who  is  to  decide  whether  any  act  of  the  French  Cana- 
dians is  really  an  act  of  injustice?  The  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  English  element  will  be  all  powerful. 
In  political  matters,  a  disinterested  opinion  is  but  sel- 
dom come  to.  The  sympathies  of  the  majority  in  the  Fed- 
eral parliament  will  be  against  us;  I  see  in  this  the  prospect 
of  a  position  which  may  prove  to  be  a  most  dangerous  one 
for  us;  if  the  strife  should  commence  no  one  can  tell  w^hen 
it  will  end." 

Solicitor  General  Langevin  charged  Mr.  Joly  with  ap- 
pealing to  the  passions  of  the  French  Canadians  and  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  Protestants  against  Confederation, 
and  said  that  it  ill  became  Mr.  Joly  when  he  is  himself 
elected  for  a  county  exclusively  catholic,  which  had  not 
hesitated  to  entrust  him  with  its  interest.  He  oug^ht  not 
to  have  made  this  appeal,  as  he  himself  is  a  living  proof 
of  the  religious  tolerence  and  liberality  of  our  compatriots. 
Mr.  Langevin  cited  also  the  cases  of  Mr.  Price  and  Mr. 
Irvine  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Joly  said  that  he  had  not  appealed  to  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  French  Canadians:  he  had  appealed  to 
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their  national  prejudices.  "I  look  upon  this  measure  of 
Confederation  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Lower  Canada^ 
and  I  consider  that  that  was  the  only  means  of  breaking 
the  bands  by  which  the  French  Canadians  are  bound,  and 
of  arousing  them  while  there  yet  time ;  that  is  what  I  have 
ever  done  and  ever  will  do.  But  I  am  not  the  man  to  ap- 
peal to  the  French  Canadians,  as  the  honourable  gentle- 
man has  stated.  I  shall  now  state  the  manner  in  which  I 
explained  the  passage  from  Lord  Durham's  report.  I  said 
it  was  impossible  that  both  races  should  long  continue  to 
live  in  peace;  that  some  day  or  other  the  two  nationalities 
would  come  into  collision;  that  judgment  would  be  given 
by  the  Federal  parliament,  in  which  the  English  were  to 
have  the  majority,  and  from  which  the  French  Canadians 
could  not  hope  to  obtain  justice.  I  did  not  state  that  the 
French  Canadians  would  act  unjustly  towards  the  Brit- 
ish; but  I  said  that  the  latter  might  complain,  and  that  the 
Federal  Legislature  would  be  called  upon  to  decide  as  to 
whether  injustice  had  been  done ;  and  that  its  sympathies 
must  be  distrusted.  I  added  that  the  Federal  parliament 
being  composed  of  a  majority  of  English  members,  would 
be  inclined  to  give  ear  to  the  English  of  Lower  Canada 
rather  than  to  the  French  Canadians" 

Mr.  Rose  went  fully  into  the  School  Question,  and 
expressed  himself  as  fully  satisfied  that  the  proposed  clause 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  English  minority. 
He  dwelt  also  upon  the  subsisting  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  races  in  Lower  Canada. 

Hon.  J.  Sandfield  Macdonald  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
same  rights  being  accorded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  minor- 
ity of  Upper  Canada  as  would  be  given  to  the  Protestant 
minority  of  Lower  Canada.  "And  depend  upon  it,  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Can- 
ada to  ask  what  they  assert  to  be  their  rights,  they  will 
be  expected  to  stand  up  also  for  the  Catholics  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  to  deal  out  to  them  the  same  justice  which 
they  expect  the  Catholics  of  Lower  Canada  to  extend 
to  them." 
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Mr.  Alexander  MacKenzie  took  the  general  view  that 
the  question  should  be  settled  for  good,  and  was  satisfied 
that  the  majority  in  Lower  Canada  would  act  fairly  to- 
wards the  minority.  "As  regards  the  people  of  Lower  Can- 
ada of  French  origin,  and  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  I 
have  always  heard  it  said  in  their  favor,  that  a  large  de- 
gree of  liberalism  characterizes  their  conduct  toward  their 
Protestant  neighbors.  (Hear,  hear.)  Lower  Canada,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  portion  of  British  territory  to  give 
political  freedom  of  the  Jews.  I  believe  that  a  person 
of  this  persuasion  sat  in  the  Lower  Canada  Legislature 
thirty  years  before  the  same  privileges  were  accorded  in 
Great  Britain.  People  who  charge  the  French  Canadians 
with  intolerance  should  remember  this  with  some  degree 
of  favor.  With  regard  to  the  people  of  British  origin, 
over  the  whole  Confederacy,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  defend  them  from  any  charges  of  this  kind.  I  do  not 
think  they  will  be  inclined  to  persecute  the  people  of  Low- 
er Canada  if  they  had  it  in  their  power;  but  I  admit  that 
it  is  reasonable  and  just  to  insert  a  provision  in  the 
scheme  that  will  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  party  to 
act  unjustly." 

Mr.  Dunkin  referred  to  the  question  only  briefly  in 
the  course  of  a  general  criticism  of  the  Confederation  pro- 
posals. "So,  too,  with  regard  to  education  in  Upper  Can- 
ada and  Lower  Canada,  the  provision  is  to  be  made,  no 
one  knows  how,  for  everybody,  and  all  are  guaranteed, 
some  sort  of  satisfaction." 

Mr.  Cauchon  was  satisfied  with  the  education  clause. 

Mr.  Laframboise  thought  the  Protestants  were  right 
in  asking  for  a  stronger  guarantee  than  the  proposed 
clause. 

Mr.  Biggar  was  opposed  to  the  clause,  on  the  ground 
that  it  est^iblished  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada  for- 
ever. 

Hon.  J.  Sandfield  Macdonald  proposed  an  amendment, 
He  stated  that  he  had  no  desire  that  the  rights  of  the 
Roman   Catholic  minority  of    Upper    Canada    should  be 
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abridged,  nor  that  the  rights  or  privileges  of  any  other 
denomination  should  be  interfered  with  in  any  respect. 
But  he  objected  to  the  principle  of  the  rights  of  majorities 
to  legislate  on  any  given  matter  should  be  curtailed.  He 
gave  as  warning  instances  the  case  of  the  Clergy  Reserves, 
and  the  original  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibiting the  question  of  slavery  being  interfered  with  by 
Congress.  The  Clergy  Reserves  question  had  produced 
a  rebellion  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  slavery  question  a 
civil  war  in  the  United  States.  *T  say,  Sir,  that  by  making 
a  constitutional  restriction  in  respect  to  the  schools  of  the 
minority,  we  are  sowing  the  seeds  from  which  will  in 
the  end  arise  a  serious  conflict,  unless  the  Constitution  be 
amended.  The  minority  will  be  quite  safe  on  a  question 
relating  to  their  faith  and  their  education  in  a  colony  un- 
der the  sway  of  the  British  Crown;  but  if  you  expressly 
withdraw  that  question  from  the  control  of  the  majority, 
the  rights  of  the  minority  will  not  be  safe  in  either  section 
of  the  province,  if  you  distrust  the  action  of  the  majority. 
It  is  our  duty,  Sir,  to  see  that  a  quc^stion  which  affects  us 
so  dearly  as  the  education  of  our  children  —  a  question 
which  has  before  now  created  no  little  excitement  in  Up- 
per Canada — shall  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Local  Legislature.  We  ought  not  to  deprive 
them  of  a  power  which  they  will  want  to  exercise,  just  be- 
cause they  are  deprived  of  it,  and  provoke  a  desire  on  their 
part  to  alter  the  system.  You  may  rely  upon  it  other 
religious  bodies  will  be  sure  to  protest  against  any  particu- 
lar creed  having  special  rights,  or  an  exclusive  monopoly 
of  certain  privileges,  whatever  they  may  be.  I  should  be 
astonished  if  anyone  in  this  House  would  say,  either  to  the 
Protestant  minority  in  Lower  Canada  or  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  minority  in  Upper  Canada — "You  are  not  to  trust 
to  the  justice  of  the  majority.''  ^  Have  you  ever  known 
a  country  where  the  majority  did  not  control  affairs,  and 
where  the  minority  had  not  to  submit?  Does  not  the  ma- 
jority rule  and  the  minority  submit  in  England  and  in 
France?     I  have  never  heard  of  any  state  where  this  was 
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not  the  case.  The  minority  is  safe  against  undue  enroach- 
ment  on  its  rights,  and  I  am  wiUing  to  trust  to  the  sense 
of  justice  of  the  majority  in  Upper  Canada  to  preserve  the 
religious  and  educational  liberties  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Upper  Canada.        My  amendment  is  : — 

"That  the  folllowing  words  be  added  to  the  original 
motion: — And  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  any  constitutional  restriction 
which  shall  exclude  from  the  Local  Legislature  of  Upper 
Canada  the  entire  control  and  direction  of  education,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  appoval  or  disapproval  of  the  General 
Parliament,  is  not  calculated  to  create  wide-spread  dissat- 
isfaction, and  tend  to  foster  and  create  jealousy  and  strife 
between  the  various  religious  bodies  in  that  section  of  the 
province." 

"If  Hon.  gentlemen  think  they  are  going  to  silence 
the  bitter  feelings  which  have  been  engendered  in  Upper 
Canada  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  make  permanent 
a  certain  system  of  education  they  are  much  mistaken; 
and  I  desire  to  have  *the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  this  House  on  the  subject,  whether  they  think 
that  the  restriction  in  the  proposed  Constitution  I  have 
mentioned  is  calculated  to  bring  about  harmony,  and 
whether  it  is  not  better  to  let  the  Catholics  of  Upper  Can- 
ada and  the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  protect  them- 
selves, or  rather  trust  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  their  fel- 
low-subjects." 

Mr.  Alexander  MacKenzie  said  that  as  he  had  already 
voted  for  the  whole  of  these  resolutions  as  part  of  the 
scheme,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  voting  against  the  amend- 
ment, but  in  doing  so  he  desired  to  explain  his  position. 
"If  the  Hon.  member  for  Cornwall  (Hon.  J.  S.  Macdonald) 
had  shown  the  same  zeal  against  the  separate  school  sys- 
tem when  he  had  the  powder  to  prevent  legislation  on  that 
subject,  he  would  have  saved  himself  and  the  party  which 
kept  him  in  power  some  trouble.  It  seems  curious  that 
he  who  was  so  anxious  to  promote  the  separate  school 
system  then  should  now  be  anxious  in  quite  another  direc- 
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tion.  This  can  only  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  party 
strife,  to  put  as  many  of  us  Upper  Canadians  as  he  can  in 
a  false  position;  but  I  can  only  tell  him  that  I,  having 
struggled  as  much  as  anyone  to  prevent  legislation  tend- 
ing to  break  up  our  common  school  system,  and  having 
found  my  efforts  utterly  ineffectual,  do  not  see  that  our 
position  would  be  any  worse  if  the  resolutions  are  carried 
into  law.  I  formerly  stated  that  I  thought  the  separate 
school  system  would  not  prove  very  disastrous  if  it  went 
no  further.  I  do  not  now  think  they  will  do  much  harm, 
if  they  remain  in  the  same  position  as  at  present,  and 
therefore,  though  I  am  against  the  separate  school  system, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  this  Confederation,  even  though  it 
perpetuates  a  small  number  of  separate  schools.  Under 
the  present  legislative  union  we  are  powerless  in  any 
movement  for  the  abrogation  of  the  separate  system ;  it 
is  even  very  doubtful  if  we  could  resist  the  demands  for 
its  extension.  We  will  not  be  in  any  worse  position  under 
the  new  system,  and  in  one  respect  we  will  have  a  decided 
advantage,  in  that  no  further  change  can  be  made  by  the 
separate  school  advocates.  We  will  thus  substitute  cer- 
tainty for  uncertainty.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  Honorable 
member  should  have  thought  it  necessary  for  any  purpose 
to  move  this  resolution." 

The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  95  to  8, 
Mr.  Bourassa  then  moved  in  amendment: — 
"That  the  following  words  be  added  to  the  original 
motion : — "And  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee to  provide  that  the  Roman  Catholic  minority  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Protestant  minority  of 
Lower  Canada,  under  local  governments  of  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  America." 

This  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  85  to  20. 
Such  is  the  summary  of  that  extended  and  important 
debate.  The  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  future  position 
of  the  Protestant  minority  of  Quebec  proved  unnecessary 
in  the  end.  The  promised  amendments  to  the  School  Law 
were  not  adopted  by  the  Union  Parliament  in  1866.  It  is, 
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indeed,  just  as  well  that  they  were  not.  A  larger  measure 
of  security  for  the  Protestant  minority  came  two  years 
after  Confederation,  that  is,  in  1869,  from  the  new  prov- 
incial legislature  itself.  _  A  few  years  later  the  legislature 
made  Protestant  education  practical^  autonomous  by 
separating  the  council  of  public  instruction  into  two  inde- 
pendent committees,  the  one  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
other  Protestant.  Each  committee  has  the  same  powers, 
and  each  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  regula- 
tions for  the  administration,  organization  and  discipline  of 
its  respective  schools ;  for  the  division  of  the  province  into 
inspection  districts ;  for  the  government  of  normal  schools  ; 
for  the  government  of  boards  of  examiners ;  for  the  exam- 
ination of  candidates  for  the  office  of  school  inspector. 
Each  controls  the  important  matters  of  courses  of  study 
and  text-books.  This  complete  freedom,  moreover,  is  ex- 
ercised for  all  classes  of  school,  elementary,  intermediate 
and  high  school. 

These  facts  are  of  more  than  historical  interest;  they 
are  of  practical  importance.  Protestant  education  has  been 
able  to  develop,  and  has  developed,  along  its  own  inde- 
pendent and  distinctive  lines;  its  freedom  and  practical 
autonomy  have  been  long  assured.  The  recognition  of 
these  principles,  indeed,  is  the  basis  of  progress  in  the 
Protestant  schools.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there,  and 
more  particularly  in  rural  districts  where  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  Protestant  population,  there  is  difficulty  in 
maintaining  Protestant  schools,  but  this  difficulty  is  one 
vof  local  conditions  and  not  of  civil  sfovernment. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION  OF  PROTESTANT  TEACHERS 
OF  QUEBEC 

High  School  of  Montreal,  719  University  St., 

October  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  1922. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  4. 

7.30 — "Common  Room". 

Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

8.30— Assembly  Hall. 

Business  Session  of  Whole  Convention 

1 — Reading  of  minutes  of  last  convention. 

2 — Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

3 — Report  of  Treasurer. 

-I — Report  of  Library  Committee. 

5 — Report  of  Pension  Commissioners. 

6 — Discussion  of  proposed  amendment  to  increase  fees. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  5. 

8.30 — Registration  begins. 
9.30-12.00— Assembly  Hall. 

Business  Session  of  Whole  Convention. 

1 — Report   of   Representative   on   Corporation   of   McGill 

University. 
2 — Report  of  Representative  on  Protestant  Committee. 
3 — Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 
A — Report   of  Committee  on  Text-Books  and   Course  of 

Study. 
5 — Report  of  Committee  on  Status  of  Teachers. 
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6 — Report  of  Editorial  Board  of  'The  Teachers'  Magazine' 

7 — Report  of  Committee  on  Religious  Education. 

8 — Report  of  Committee  on     Training     of     Teachers  for 

Rural  Schools, 
9 — Notices  of  Motion  and  Discussion  thereon. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  5. 

Session  of  Sections  of  Convention. 

PRIMARY  SECTION  (Grades  I-III.) 

2.00— Room  36— North  Side. 

Chairman,  Miss  Hankinson. 

1 — Demonstration  Lesson  in  Story  Telling  with  a  drama- 
tisation of  a  story — Miss  Margaret  Robinson. 

2 — Devices  Helpful  in  Teaching    Number    to    the    First 
Year — Miss  Brenda  Patton. 

3 — Suggestions  for  Phonic  Lessons  in  First  Year  —  Miss 
Margaret  Banks. 

4 — Demonstration  Lesson  in  Memory  Selections  —  Miss 
Beatrice  Hewitt. 

5 — Demonstration   Lesson   in   Reading  to  a   Third   Year 
Class.  —  Miss  Cecilia  Boness. 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION  (Grades  IV.  and  V.) 

2.00— Room  20,  South  Side. 

Chairman,  Miss  Janie  Norris. 
1 — The  Early  'Teen  Age  and    the     School  —  Chas.  Mc- 

Burney,  B.A. 
DISCUSSION 

2 — A  Chalk  Talk  on  How  to  Teach  the  Geography    of 
Canada. — Mr.  A.  D.  Hogg. 
DISCUSSION 
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SENIOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SECTION  Grades  VI.,VII 

2.00— Room  17,  South  Side. 

Chairman,  T.  I.  Pollock,  B.A. 
1 — Class  Co-operation — Mrs.   Richardson. 
2 — History — J.  A.  Anderson,  M.A. 

3 — Arithmetic:  (a)  Decimals;  (b)  Short  Cuts  in  Multipli- 
cation— W.  P.  Percival,  B.A. 
DISCUSSION 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 

2.00— Assembly  Hall. 

Chairman,  H.  G.  Hatcher,  B.A. 
1 — Address:  "The  Appeal  of  History". — Prof.  Boothroyd, 

Univ.  of  Bishop's  College. 
2 — Address :  "Some  Aspects  of  Intelligence  Tests"  —  Dr. 

W.  D.  Tait,  McGill  University. 
3 — Social  Education  Through  Extra  Curriculum  Activities. 

— E.  C.  Woodley,  M.A. 

RURAL  UNGRADED  SCHOOL  SECTION 

2.00— Room  2,  South  Side. 

Chairman,  Inspector  Rev.  E.  M.  Taylor,  M.A. 
1 — Address:  "Rural  Conditions  and  Child  Development" 

—Rev  Dr.  E.  I.  Rexford. 
2 — Discussion,  led  by  Rev.  Dr.  Rothney. 

FRENCH  SECTION. 

2.00 — Gymnasium. 

Chairman,  Mr.  R.  E.  Raguin. 
1 — Demonstration  of  a  Test  in  Oral  French  (Specially  for 
Teachers  of  Elementary  Grades — Mr.  F.  R.  Robert. 
2 — Model  Lesson  in  French  (Specially  for  Teachers  of  In- 
termediate Grades). — Miss  T.  Roy. 
DISCUSSION 
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THURSDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  5. 

8.15— Assembly  Hall. 

'^MINISTER  BOB"— A  Dramatic  Entertainment  —  Pre- 
sented by  the  Assoc,  of  Prot.  Teachers  of  Westm't. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  6. 

Session  of  Sections  of  Convention  (Continued) 

KINDERGARTEN  SECTION 

9.00-10.30— Kindergarten  Room,  No.  10,  South  Side 

Chairman,  Miss  Edith  Kent. 
1 — The  Baby  Room — Miss  Margaret  M.  Banks. 
2 — The  Subnormal  Child — Miss  Marion  Scott. 
3 — Nutrition — Mrs.   Lome   McGibbon. 

A — Illustrated  Talk  on  Birds. — Miss  Edith  Morrow. 

PRIMARY  SECTION  (Grades  I.  and  III.) 

9.00-10.30— Room  36,  North  Side. 

1 — The  Correlation  of  Music  with  Other  Subjects  —  Mrs. 

McWhinnie. 
2 — Demonstration  Lesson  in  Handwork — Mrs.  Stoffel. 
3 — Utilization  of    the    Love 'for    Pictures    and    Plays    in 

Teaching  Little  Children — Miss  Marg.  Ritchie. 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION  (Grades  IV.  and  V.) 
9.30-10.30— Room,  20,  South  Side. 
1 — Some  Thought  on  Reading — D.  A.   Bates,  B.A. 
DISCUSSION 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SECTION 

9.00-10.30— Assembly  Hall. 

1 — Address :  "The  Value  of  Physical  Training  in  Educat- 
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ing  for  Citizenship". — Lt.-Col.  Keefer. 
2 — Address :  "Character  Training  in  the  High  School"  — 
Dr.   Rothney. 

RURAL  UNGRADED  SCHOOL  SECTION 

9.00-10.30— Room  2,  South  Side. 

1 — French  Phonetics — Miss  Lea  Tanner. 

2 — Discussion. 

FRENCH  SECTION. 

9.00-10.30 — Gymnasium. 

1 — A  Lesson  in  Grade  IX — Mr.  S.  J.  MacGowan. 

2 — (For  all  teachers  interested  in  French — Discussion  and 
recommendations  resulting  from  Mr  Curtis'  re- 
port to  Convention,  chiefly  with  reference  to 
Text-Books  and  Course  of  Study. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  SECTION. 

10.45-12.00— Recreation  Room. 

Chairman.  J.   G.  Thompson.  ^I.A.,  Pres,  Quebec  Branch 

Geographical  Association. 
1 — Illustrated  Lecture:  **The  Glacial  Period  in  Canada'' — 

Prof.  Lochhead,  McGill  University. 
2 — Discussion. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCTOBER  6. 

2.00— Assembly  Hall. 

1 — President's  Address. 

2 — Address :    "English    Literature    in    the    School" — Dr. 

Cyrus  Mac^Iillan,  McGill  University. 
3 — Discussion. 
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FRIDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  6. 

8.15— Assembly  Hall. 

Lecture: — (Subject    to    be    announced)  —  Dean  Laing, 
McGill  University. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  7 

9.30— Assembly  Hall. 

Business  Session  of  Whole  Convention. 

1 — Reading  of  minutes  of  Convention. 

2 — Motions  of  which  notice  has  been  given. 

3 — Unfinished  business. 

A — Other  business. 

5 — Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

6 — Report  of  Scrutineers. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

I  give  notice  that  at  the  coming  convention  of  the 
P.  A.  P.  G.,  in  order  to  bring  the  question  regularly  be- 
fore the  Association,  I  shall  move  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"That  this  Association  immediately  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  secure  affiliation  with  the  Canadian  Teach- 
ers' Federation." 

JOHN  S.  ASTBURY, 
July  12,  1922.  Corr.  Secretary. 
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BOOK  NOTICES 

By  Star  and  Compass  —  Tales  of  the  Explorers  of 
Canada  By  W.  S.  \\'allace.  With  frontispiece  in  colour  and 
maps.  190  pages.  Cloth.  Price  $1.25,  and  limp,  cloth,  50c. 
Publishers,  Humphrey  Milford:Oxford  University  Press, 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Toronto,  1922.  Toronto 
address:  Oxford  University  Press,  25-27  Richmond  St., 
West. 

A  most  welcome  book  for  schools.  It  hss  been  adopt- 
ed already  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  as  a 
text-required  to  be  read  for  the  High  School  Entrance 
examinations. 

The  author  is  Professor  of  History  at  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, Editor  of  the  Canadian  Historical  Review  and  As- 
sociate Librarian  of  Toronto  University.  Professor  Wal- 
lace is  a  Canadian,  and  he  and  Principal  W.  L.  Grant  of 
Upper  Canada  College  were  distinguished  members  of 
the  "Canadian  History  Group*'  which  was  formed  at  Ox- 
ford a  few  years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Charles 
P.  Lucas.  Among  his  purely  technical  works  may  be 
mentioned  his  edition  of  the  "Maseres  Letters" — an  his- 
torical production  very  highly  praised  in  this  Province  by 
Hon.  T.  C.  Chapais  in  his  recent  "Histoire  du  Canada". 
More  general  works  are  his  admirable  monographs  on 
"The  Family  Compact"  and  the  "United  Empire  Loyal- 
ists" in  the  Chronicles  of  Canada  series. 

The  book  before  us  is  charmingly  written  and  covers 
ground  that  has  never  before  been  covered  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  preface  Professor  Wallace  says  that  the 
work  is  not  intended  to  be  a  history  of  Canadian  explora- 
tion but  rather  a  series  of  stories  illustrating  that  history. 
Nevertheless  the  broad  features  of  that  romance  of  our 
country  are  sketched  with  historical  accuracy,  in  a  man- 
ner which  cannot  fail  to  interest  not  only  pupils  but  older 
readers.  Those  of  us  who  have  long  been  famihar  with 
our  Parkman  and  with  original  sources  of  the  early  history 
of  Canada  find  here     fresh     material  and  a  new  setting. 
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Above  all,  the  author  has  written  this  book  for  high  school' 
pupils  "up"  rather  than  "down"  to  their  intelligence.  He 
has  realized  that  a  virile  story  of  the  early  explorers  is  the 
one  that  will  best  appeal  to  the  young  and  provide  a  last- 
ing impression  of  the  beginnings  of  our  history. 

The  story  of  "Leif  and  Lucky"  tells  all  that  is  now 
regarded  as  probable  in  regard  to  the  early  Norse  adven- 
turers to  this  continent.  Next  follows  John  Cabot  and 
then  Jacques  Cartier.  The  succeeding  chapters  are  en- 
titled "The  Canoe-trips  of  Champlain",  "A  Fortune  in 
Furs",  "The  Seigneur  of  China"  (La  Salle),  "The  Shining 
Mountains",  "Mutineers  and  Castaways"  (Hudson),  "The 
River  of  the  Strangers",  "Mr.  Radishes  and  Mr.  Goose- 
berry" (the  names  by  which  Radisson  and  Groseilliers. 
were  not  only  popularly  but  even  sometimes  officially 
known  in  England),  "The  Explorations  of  a  Street-Arab" 
(Kelsey),  "The  Tragedy  of  Dead  Man's  Island",  "The 
Outlawed  Smuggler"  (Hendry),  "The  Mine  of  Copper", 
"To  the  Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans"  (Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie), "The  Man  Who  Read  The  Stars"  (David  Thomp- 
son, the  early  map-maker),  and  lastly  "An  Arctic  Mystery''' 
(Sir  John  Franklin). 

We  predict  a  long  popularity  for  this  interestingly 
written  and  authoritative  book,  and  trust  that  it  will  find 
a  place  in  the' supplementary  reading  for  Canadian  History 
in  onr  high  schools. 


The  Administration  of  Schools  in  the  Cities  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  By  William  Leeds  Richardson,  B.A. 
(Toronto,)  Ph.D.  (Chicago).  Professor  and  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Education,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
315  pages.  Cloth.  Price  $5.00.  Toronto:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Limited . 

Professor  Richardson  spent  several  years  in  the  study 
of  the  statistics  and  administration  of  the  schools  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  cities  of  Canada.  His  work  is  chiefly  of  inter- 
est to  members   and     executive     officers   of  citv   school 
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boards.  The  varied  methods  of  organization  and  adniin- 
istration  arising  largely  from  the  differences  of  fundament- 
al school  law  in  the  several  provinces  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  he  offers  many  suggestions  in  regard  to  these 
matters  which  will  doubtless  receive  attention  from  those 
concerned.  Many  statistical  details  are  gathered  into 
tabular  form  for  comparative  purposes.  On  page  69.  un- 
fortunately, the  lack  of  figures  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
commissioners  of  Montreal  led  him  into  a  serious  error  in 
regard  to  the  educational  expenditures  of  that  city.  Popu- 
lation increases  in  the  period  between  1911  and  1917  are 
compared  with  the  expenditures  of  the  Montreal  Protest- 
ant board  only,  with  the  result,  of  course,  of  making  the 
record  for  the  city  as  a  whole  rather  poor  as  compared 
with  other  cities  of  Canada. 


Eclairons  La  Route.  A  la  lumiere  des  statisques,  des 
faits  et  des  principes.  Reponse  a  "The  Right  Track", 
publie  a  Toronto  et  traitant  de  ITnstruction  obligatoire 
dans  la  province  de  Quebec.  Par  C.  J.  Magnan,  M.A.,  In- 
specteur  general  des  Ecoles  Catholiques.  247  pages.  Que- 
bec: Librairie  Garneau,  Limitee. 

Mr,  Magnan  has  been  long  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  compulsory  education,  and  on  that  account  has  been 
frequently  attacked  in  the  press  as  well  as  on  the  floor  of 
the  Legislature.  In  the  present  book  he  replies  to  criti- 
cisms which  appeared  in  the  "Right  Track''  by  the  late 
Mr.  L  O.  Vincent. 

Of  Mr.  Vincent  personally,  ^Ir.  Magnan  speaks 
graciously  and  refers  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  Protestant  teachers  of  the  Province.  His  task,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  marshalling  a  large  body  of  facts  which  he 
believes  go  to  show  that  compulsory  education  is  not  need- 
ed in  Quebec,  and  to  this  task  Mr.  Magnan  bends  himself 
energetically.  Those  interested  in  the  question  will 
doubtless  obtain  the  book. 
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A  Book  of  Verse.  Chosen  for  Students  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  By  Sir  Henry  Newbolt,  110  pages.  Price  2s. 
London :  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

Many  of  the  old  brief  favourites  chosen  with  a  view 
to  variety  of  subjects. 


The  British  Empire.  With  thirty  illustrations  and 
maps.  Eighth  edition,  revised.  96  pages,  lid.  in  paper  and 
Is.  6d.  cloth.  London:  George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd.  Mont- 
real :  Renouf  Publishing  Company,  25  McGill  College  Ave. 

This  is  one  of  the  "Model  Geography"  series  publish- 
ed by  Philips'.  Useful  for  teachers  who  find  the  amount  of 
matter  in  the  authorized  text  too  limited  in  regard  to  the 
British  Empire. 


Arnold's  Modern  Geographies : 

Part  HI.   Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.   By  A.  A. 
Davey,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.    With  maps.  96  pages. 
Part  IV.  Asia.  By  the  same.  With  maps.  96  pages. 

Both  of  these  are  published  by  Edward  Arnold  &  Co. 
London,  England.  Physical  geography  and  the  cons- 
quent  productions  and  manufacturers  are  emphasized. 


Pictures  from  Canadian  History.  By  Katherine  Liv- 
ingstone Macpherson,  230  pages.  Price,  cloth  cover,  50  cts. 
Montreal:  Renouf  Publishing  Company. 

This  useful  book  for  the  teacher  of  Canadian  History 
has  been  before  the  public  for  some  time.  It  is  well  il- 
lustrated and  the  various  chapters  deal  with  salient  periods 
of  our  history.     Should  be  in  the  school  library. 


Social  Work  in  the  Light  of  History.  By  Stuart  Alfred 
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Queen,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology-,  University  of  Kan- 
sas. Z27  pages,  cloth.  Price  $2.00.  Philadelphia  and  London 
T  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series  to  be  known  as 
the  Lippincott  Sociological  Series.  Three  that  are  in  pre- 
paration are  announced,  namely.  "Social  Evolution"  by 
Professor  Goldenweiser,  "Population  Problems"  by  Pro- 
fessor Renter,  and  "Social  Progress"  by  Professor  Weath- 
erly.  The  general  editor  of  the  series  is  Edward  Cary 
Hayes,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

In  a  brief  introduction  to  the  present  work  the  gen- 
eral editor  gives  an  outline  of  what  is  intended  in  regard 
to  the  series  as  a  whole.  The  plan  is  scientific  and  the 
purpose  practical,  particularly  in  view  of  the  very  con- 
siderable expansion  of  social  work  of  all  kinds  in  recent 
years.  The  growth  of  social  service  work  has  been  phen- 
omenal, indeed,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  greatest  develop- 
ment being  since  the  war. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  social  energies  will  be 
more  effective  the  more  they  are  controlled  by  scintific 
methods.  Professor  Queen's  book  gives  an  admirable 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  social  wrk 
along  its  present  lines,  and  each  chapter  has  a  large  prac- 
tical content.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  may  be  men- 
tioned Professionalizing  Social  Work.  Correlation  of  So- 
cial Agencies,  Preventive  and  Constructive  Work,  Indus- 
trial Welfare,  Charity  Organization,  Housing  Reform, 
Child  Welfare,  Settlement  Work,  and  also  the  English 
Poor  Law  (three  chapters),  The  Medieval  Church  and 
Philanthropy  (three  chapters)  and  Mutual  Aid  In  Medie- 
val Communities  (four  chapters).  Well  written  and 
thorough. 


Essential  Principales  of  Teaching  Reading  and  Lit- 
erature. By  Sterling  Andrus  Leonard,  ]M.A.,  460  pages. 
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Cloth.  Price  $2.00.  Philadelphia,  London,  Chicago:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  • 

This  is  one  of  series  known  as  Educational  Guides, 
the  general  editor  being  W.  F.  Russell,  Ph.D.,  The  pre- 
•sent  book  by  Professor  Leonard  is  intended  for  teachers 
of  intermediate  and  high  school  grades.  It  contains  no 
discussion  of  "classroom  methods'^  except  to  illustrate  how 
principles  of  choice  or  prcedure  have  been  carried  out  in 
actual  schoolrooms.  "The  fundamental  and  central  idea 
of  this  study  is  that  children's  reading  of  literature  should 
be  aKvays  an  achievement  of  realized,  true,  and  significant 
experience.'" 

To  this  end  the  practical  questions  of  securing  better 
literary  equipment  for  the  teacher  of  English  and  the  selec- 
tion of  literature  for  schools  according  tospecificcriterial 
are  considered,  as  well  as  such  determinate  principles  as 
"separating  definitely  (a)  the  teaching  of  reading — mast- 
ering the  technique  of  comprehension,  which  requires 
whole-hearted  and  conscious  purpose  for  its  most  effective 
pursuit — ^from  (b)  the  teaching  of  literature — securing 
realization  of  enriching  experience,  which  comes  not  of 
conscious  purpose,  but  of  unaffaected  and  eager  pursuit 
of  fresh  and  significant  aspects  of  life." 

Teachers  will  find  many  suggestions  throughout  the 
A'^arious  chapters.  There  are  two  valuable  appendixes,  one 
of  30  pages  containing  a  bibliography  of  literature  and  the 
teaching  of  literature  and  another  of  68  pages  containing 
an  admirably  classified  list  of  reading  for  pupils  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools. 


Corneille :  Theatre  Choisi  Avec  Introduction,  Notes, 
Gramaire,  Lexique  et  Illustrations  documentaires.  Par  S. 
Rocheblave,  Professeur  a  I'Universite  de  Strasbourg  et 
Ch-M.Des  Granges,  Professeur  de  Premiere  au  Lycee 
Charlemagne.  1035  pages.  Paper  cover.  Price  8  francs,  50 
centimes.  Paris,  Librarie  Hatier,  8  rue  d'Asses,  8. 
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This  is  one  of  a  series  known  as  the  ''Collection  d'Au- 
teurs  Francais,  d'apres  la  methode  historique".  We  have 
had  occasion  previously  to  speak  of  the  admirable  text- 
books of  this  firm.  They  are  well  worth  the  attention  of 
advanced  teachers  of  French.  This  edition  contains  in 
the  four  chief  plays  of  Corneille,  namely,  le  Cid,  Horace. 
Cinna,  and  Polyeucte,  also  Menteur  and  Nicomede,  and 
then  fragments  of  the  best  parts  of  his  less  well  known  or 
less  appreciated  plays. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  Literature  is  treated  in 
France  in  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  this  edition  of  Corneille.  Over  a  thousand 
pages  devoted  to  one  poet !  All  that  is  essential  for  the 
advanced  student  is  to  be  found  in  this  edition.  The  Gram- 
mar and  Lexicon  at  the  end  of  the  book  deal  only  with 
the  grammatical  and  word  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  Corneille  wrote.  The  text  of  the  plays  is  in  clear, 
good  type. 

From  the  same  firm  we  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
one  of  "Les  Classiques  Pour  Tous" — Virgil's  "Bucoliques 
et  Georgiques" ;  also  another  "La  Princesse  de  Cleves"  by 
Madame  La  Favette. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 
Several  Reviews 

The  following  reviews  of  Mr.  Sutherland's  book  are 
from  the  "Teachers'  ^L'lgazine"  (Montreal),  "The  School" 
(Toronto)  and  "The  Geographical  Teacher"  (Great  Brit- 
ain." 

"Teachers  of  geography  in  Quebec  should  welcome 
tliis  assistance  to  their  work  which  Mr.  Sutherland  has  so 
painstakingly  prepared.  While  this  little  hook  will  be  of 
great' help  to  all  teachers  of  geography  it  will  be  of  espe- 
cial help  to  teachers  of  physical  geography.  As  our  text- 
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books  in  geography  have  been  from  English  and  Ameri- 
can sources,  Quebec  has  received  but  little  attention  at 
their  hands.  The  young  teacher  has  always  had  difficulty 
in  securing  data  about  our  ov^n  province.  This  little  book 
clears  up  a  great  many  difficulties. 

"The  first  chapter  gives  some  interesting  facts  regard- 
ing the  heights  above  sea  level  of  various  parts  of  the 
province,  while  the  second  chapter  explains  the  different 
formations  of  the  physiographic  units  in  the  province — the 
Laurentian  Plateau,  the  St.  Lawrence  plain  and  tlie  Appal- 
achian district  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and  Gaspe.  The 
third  chapter  deals  briefly  but  clearly  with  the  geological 
story  of  the  province — the  "Story  of  the  Rocks".  In  the 
lourth  and  fifth  chapters,  the  author  has  described  the 
glacial  periods  and  the  St.  Lawrence  systen],  respectively. 
As  Mr.  Sutherland  says  in  the  introduction,  "the  first  five 
chapters  lead  up  to  the  one  on  the  Economic  Geography 
of  the  Province".  In  this  chapter  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  distribution  of  the  industries. 

"The  next  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  and  its  educational  system  — 
these  two  should  prove  helpful  to  teachers  of  civics.  The 
author  brings  his  admirable  little  book  to  a  close  with  a 
chapter  on  "Geography  and  Human  Culture." 

"The  book  is  written  in  an  interesting  manner,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  one  with  exceedingly  elementary  ideas 
of  physiography  or  geology  will  have  no  difficulty  in  read- 
ing it  profitably.  A  glossary  at  the  end  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  any  geological  term  that  might  be  unfamiliar  ta 
the  general  reader." — (Teachers'  Magazine.) 

"In  reviewing  in  recent  number  of  The  School  several 
publications  on  the  geography  of  States  of  the  Union  it 
has  been  stated  that  an  extended  account  of  the  Geography 
of  the  provinces  of  Canada  is  greatly  needed  by  teachers 
in  order  that  they  may  obtain  exact  information  for  their 
work.  While  Ontario  still  lacks  such  a  book  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  report  that  Quebec,  though  she  has  only  a  few 
hundred   thousand   English-speaking  people,   has   at   last 
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produced  such  a  book  in  English.  We  wish  to  congratulate 
the  teachers  of  Quebec  in  having  such  an  excellent  book 
in  their  province  as  the  one  under  review.  It  deals  with 
the  surface  and  the  geological  formations  in  great  details ; 
then  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  the  productions,  govern- 
ment, and  education  are  all  in  turn  treated  in  a  very  inter- 
esting manner.  As  the  author  is  a  careful  geographer  the 
facts  can  be  depended  on.  To  all  teachers  in  Quebec  it 
should  be  indispensible,  and  is  well  worth  reading  by  the 
teachers  of  the  other  provinces." — (The  School.) 

"This  is  entitled  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  and 
is  illustrated  by  six  half-tone  photo  reproductions.  The 
first  66  pages  describe  the  geological  features  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  then  climate,  economic  history,  forests,  manu- 
factures, mining,  and  fish  and  game  are  discussed.  The 
civil  government  and  educational  system  next  receive  at- 
tention. The  last  chapter  is  an  interesting  one  on  geo- 
graphy and  human  culture,  with  special  reference  to  the 
province.  Quebec,  as  a  province  where  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  French  and  English  have  to  live  side  by  side, 
is  a  subject  of  very  general  interest,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Sutherland  as  a  local  expert  for  producing  the  book. 
In  a  future  edition  a  chapter  on  the  trade  relations  of  Que- 
bec province  would  be  valuable;  its  links  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  mouth  and  with  New  York,  via  Lake  Cham- 
plain  need  to  be  compared." — "The  Geographical  Teacher' 
(Wales.) 
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Author  Title  Pub.  Price 


Parkin,  Geo.   R Round  The   Empire McC.   «fe  S $  1.00 

Parkin,  Geo.  R The   Rhodes  Scholarship    .Copp,    Clark     2.00 

Pickthall,    Marj.    ]L,.C..  .The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls. Gundy     1.25 

Pope,   Sir.   Jos Correspondence    of   Sir 

John   McDonald    Gundy     5.00 

Patterson.   M.    E Child's  Garden  of  Stories. MacMillan 60 

Palmer.   Howard    Mountaineering   and    Ex- 
ploration in  the  Selkirks.Goodchild     6.00 
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Author 

Title                   Pub, 

Price 

rark 

?r,   Sir  Gilbert    . 

.  .  No    Defense    Copp,  Clark   .  .  . 

.  .  .      2.00 

" 

" 

..Wild  Youth  and  Antoehr.             "              ... 

...       1.00 

'• 

" 

.  .The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.  . 

.  .  .       1.00 

" 

" 

.  .The  Battle  of  the  Strong.  . 

.  .  .       1.00 

" 

" 

.  .  The   Ladder   of  Swords    .  .             " 

.  .  .       1.00 

" 

" 

.  .  The  Translation  of  a  Sav- 

age        " 

...       1.00 

" 

"           " 

..When   Valmond   Came   to 

1     Pontiac     " 

...       1.00 
.  .  .       1.00 

<• 

,. 

.  .  A  Romance  of  the  Snows.             "              ... 

" 

"           " 

.  .The  Lane  That  Hath  No 

Turning    "              ... 

1.00 

.. 

..The   Judgment  House    ...            "              ... 

...       1.00 

'■ 

" 

..The  Trail  of  the  Sword... 

.  .  .       1.00 

11 

11                       n 

.  .  Cumner's    Son     "              ... 

...       100 

" 

11 

.  .  Northern   Lights    "              ... 

...       1.00 

it 

11             11 

.  .  The  W^eavers    " 

...       1.00 
...       1.00 

" 

1. 

.  .  The   Right  of  Way " 

" 

11         11 

.  .Donovan    Pasha     "              ... 

...      1.00 

i< 

11           11 

.  .  Mrs     Falchion    "              ... 

...       1  00 

" 

11 

.  .  The    Trespassers    "              ... 

...       1.00 

" 

"          " 

..The  World   For   Sale    .... 

...       1.00 

" 

11         11 

.  .The  Money  Master    "              ... 

...       1.00 

" 

11          11 

.  .  Pierre   and   His   People    .  .             "              ... 

.  .  .       1.00 

Parkman,  Francis   .  . 

..Historical   Works   by 

Francis    Parkman     ....             "              .  .  .  . 

...       2.00 

Rogers,   Grace  McLeod.Joan  at  Halfway McC.   &   S 

.  .  .       1.00 

Rand 

,  Theodore  H.    . 

.  .  A.  Treasury  of  Can.  Verse. Gundy     

.  .  .       3.00 

Rand 

,  Theodore  H.    . 
Sir    Geo,    W..  . 
Sir    Geo.    W..  . 
D.    B 

.  .  A  Treasury  of  Can.  Verse.Ryerson     

...       3  00 

Ross, 

.  .Getting  Into  Parliament.  .         "           

...       250 

Ross, 

.  .'After    "           

2  50 

Read 

.  .The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 

Geo.    R 

Isaac  Brook    "           

...       150 

Hay, 

.  .Kasba     Goodchild     

...       1.2" 

Robe 

[•ts,  C.  G.  B 

.  .  Heart  of  the  AncientWoodCopp,  Clark   .  .  .  . 

...       1.1 

*  V 

.  .  .  . 

.  .Jim:   A  Story  of  a  Back- 

woods   Police    Dog    .  .  .  .MacMillan    

.  .  .       1.' 

" 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  Secret   Trails    "             

. .  .     1.; 

" 

"          .  .  .  . 

.  .The  Backwoodsmen    "              

.  .  .      1.: 

" 

.  .  .  . 

.  .  Kings  in  Exile    "              

.  .  .      l.i 

<i 

11 

...      1.1 
.  .  .      1.1 
1  10 

,, 

,1 

.  .Hoof  and   Claw                  .  .              " 

,< 

11 

.  .  ?^eet  of  the  Furtive "              

- 

.  .  Children  of  the  Wild    ....           "              

...      1.10 

Roy, 

Anna   Chapin    . 

.  .  Phcbe:    Her   Profession    .  .  Gundv     

1  50 

. .  Sidnej':    Her    Summer   on 

ath,   Beatrice    .  . 
ath,  Beatrice    .  . 

the  St.  Lawrence "          

.  .  .      1  50 

<< 

..Teddy:    Her   Daughter    ...          "           

1.50 

<> 

.  .  Nathalie's  Chum ''          

1  50 

« 

.  .Teddy:   Her  Book    "           

1.50 

Kedp 

.  ."Drawn    Shutters    "          

1  ''.'i 

Redp 

.  .  White   Lilac   and    Other 

Poems    "          

...      1. 
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Author 


TiUe 


Pub. 


Price 


Reaman,   Elmore  G. 
Ross,  Jas.  A 

Robertson,  John  R., 


Roy,   Jas.  A Pole  and  Czech  in  Silesia .         " 

Riddle,   Wm.  KenwicK. The  Constitution  of  Can. .  . 
Richardson,  Dr.  W.  L... Administration  of  Schools 

in    Canada    Dent     .... 

Ross,   Victor    History  of  the  Can.  Bank 

of  Commerce.   (Vol.   1). Gundy    ... 

.  .The  New  Citizen    MacMillan 

..Canada  First  and  Other 

Poems McC   &  S. 

A  History  of  Upper  Can- 

and   Others    ada  College " 

Record   of   Early  Am-  History  of  the  Northwest 

erican    &  Can.   Expl .      Coast    " 

Service,    Robt.  W Songs  of  a  Sourdough   .  .  .Ryerson    . 

"  ....  .^Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross 

Man    

"  "  Ballads  of  a  Cheechake   .  .         " 

"  "  Rhymes  of  a  Rolling  stone        " 

The  Trail  of  '9  8    

Stead,    Robt.    J.    C Songs  of  the   Prairie " 

Savigny,  A.   G \Lion,  The  Mastiff 

Smith,   W.   G A  Study  in  Canadian  Im- 
migration          "  .  .  . 

Seton,  Ernest  T ,The  Biography  of  a  Griz- 
zly      Copp,    Clerk 

Seton,  Ernest  T The  Biography  of  a  Silver 

Fox    Copp,    Clerk 

Steele,  Capt.  Harwood.The  Canadians  in   France 

(with    maps)     Copp,    Clark 

Stringer,    Arthur    ....  »The  Wine  of  Life    McC.   &  S.    . 

Are  All  Men  Alike McC.   &  S.    . 

"  The  Paririe  Mother    McC.   &  S.    . 

Sullivan,    Allan     Brother   Eskimo    McC.   &  S.    . 

Sullivan,    Allan     The    Rapids    Copp,    Clerk 

Scott,   Duncan  Campbell  Beauty  and  Life    McC.  &  S.    . 

Saunders,   Marshall    .  .  ^Bonnnie    Prince   Fetlar    ..McC.   &  S.    . 

...The   Golden  Dicky    McC.   &  S.    . 

..  .Beautiful    Joe    McC.   &   S.    . 

Stevenson,  J.  A Before   The   Bar    jDent    

Sandiford,    Peter    Comparative   Education    .,Dent    

Sissons,  C.  B Bilingual  Schools  in  Can. , Dent    

Skelton.  Oscar  Doug. ...Life  and   Letters  of  Sir 

Wilfrid    Laurier    Gundy     .... 

Skelton,  Oscar  Doug. ...Life  and   Times  of  Sir 

Alexander  Tilloch  Gait.  Gundy     .  .  .  . 
Steffansson,   Vilhjal.    ..The   Friendly   Arctic    .  .  .  ,MacMillan    . 

Stevanson,    Mabel   McL.Our    Government     McLeod     .  .  . 

Stevenson,    M.A.,    O.J.    Country  Life:   An  Agricul- 

D.    Paed tural    Reader    ,McLeod     .  .  . 

Sime,  Miss  J.   G Our  Little  Life    Goodchild     . 

TuDper,    Sir   Chas Recollections  of   60   Years.Goodchild     . 

Tyson,    Capt .The  Artie   Experiences    .  .Goodchild    .  . 


$1.25    & 

1.25    & 

1.25    & 

$1.25,    1.50   & 

$1.25,   1.50   & 

1.00.  1.25  & 


2.00 
1.25 

5.00 

10.00 
1.00 

1:50 

4.00 

3.00 
1.50 

1.50 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
.60 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

5.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.35 
2.50 
1.35 

8.00 

3.50 
6.50 


75 
00 
,00 
,00 
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Author 

Title 

Pub. 

Price 

Tyrrell,  J.  W 

.^cross  the  Sub-Arctics  of 

1    Canada    

jRy  arson 

2.50 

Traill,  Catherine  P.    .  . 

•jptudies  .of  Plant  Life  in 

Canada     •. 

yRyerson 

2.50 

Trotter,    Bernard   F.    . 

•  A   Canadian   Twlight   and 

Other   Poems    

.McC.  & 

S.    . 

1.50 

Thomson,    G.   W 

•  Old  Man  Savarin  Stories. 

.Gundy 

1.35 

Thomson,   G.   W 

.The  Maseres  Letters  17  66 

68    

.Gundy 

1.00 

Vincent,  I    O 

.The  Right  Track 

.Dent     .  . 

1.50 

Voaden,   Rev.   Thos.    , 

..Christ's   Coming   Again    . 

.McC.   & 

S.    . 

1.50 

Watson,   Robert    

.The  Spoilers  of  the  Vallc; 
.Stronger  Than  His  Sea    . 
.The  Girl  of  O.  K.  Valley. 
.My  Brave  and  Gallant 
Gentleman     

yMcC.   & 

s.   . 

2.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Wetherell,  J.  E 

.Later  English  Poems   .  .  . 

1.00 

Willllson,  Sir  John    .  . 

..Reminiscences,    Political 
and   Personal    

<< 

4.50 

Wrong,   Geo.  M 

.The   Fall   of   Canada    .  .  . 

.Gundy 

2.50 

Wood,  S.  T 

.Rambles  of  a  Canadian 

Naturalist    

.Star   and    Compass    

.Dent     .  . 

1.75 

Wallace,  W.  Stewart   . 

.  Gundy 

1.25 

Wood,  Wm     

•  Flag    and    Fleet     

.Canada    

.The  Great  Company:   His 

.MacMilh 
.Nelson 

in    .  . 

.  .  .35c.  &  .75 

Willson,    Beckles    .... 

1.50 

tory  of  the  Hudson  Bay 

Company     

.  Copp,    Clark 

4.00 

"                 "           .... 

.Life  of  Lard  Strathcona 

and  Mount  Royal    .... 

.  Goodchild     . 

6.00 

Wetherald,    Ethelwyn 

.Tree  Top  Morning  and 
Other    Poems 

_ 

1.75 

Warren,  Hugh  L 

.  Rhymes  of  a  Northland   . 

" 

1.00 

Waldo,   Fullerton  L.    . 

.With    Grenfell    in    the 

Labrador     

<« 

2.00 

Young,   E.   R 

.Stories   from   Indian  Wig- 

wams     

.Ryerson 

1.00 

Young,   Hon.   Jas.    .  .  . 

.Public  Life  and   Public 

Men   in  Canada    " 

.Pictures   from  Can.  HistoryRenouf  : 

.  .  .     .            4  25 

Macpherson,   Miss    .  .  . 

Pub. 

Co.    .  .         .50 
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THE  MEANING  AND  VALUE  OF  THRONE 

By 

CECIL  E.  FERRIS,  F.R.,  Hist.  Soc. 

(Dunelin  School,  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand) 

—  o  — 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTIOX  


The  Great  King  Alfred  once  had  occasion  to  scold 
some  of  his  subjects  who  had  been  placed  in  positions  of 
responsibility,  for  not  understanding  their  duty  as  they 
ought  to  have  done.  He  was  surprised,  he  told  them, 
that  they,  having  upon  their  shoulders  the  care  of  the 
wise,  should  have  neglected  the  studies  of  the  wise.  By 
this  he  meant  that,  as  only  wise  men  should  be  entrusted 
with  great  responsibility,  it  w^as  their  duty  to  study,  and 
become  as  scholarly  as  they  could,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  fit  to  undertake  difficult  duties,  especially  such 
difficult  duties  as  the  government  of  their  country. 

It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  understand,  but  it  is  quite 
true,  that  it  requires  much  more  wisdom  and  judgment 
to  choose  good  men  for  responsible  positions,  than  it  does 
to  do  the  work  required  of  the  people  who  fill  those  posi- 
tions, but  if  you  will  believe  this  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to 
understand  that  if  it  requires  scholarship  to  take  a  re- 
sponsible post,  it  will  require  much  more  scholarship  to 
choose  the  best  person  to  fill  that  post.  Now,  although 
you  have  probably  never  thought  of  this  before,  it  is  yo;: 
who  are  going  to  have  this  difficult  task  when  you  grow 
up.  You,  yourself,  will  have  to  choose  men  to  fill  some  of 
the  highest  positions  in  Canada.  It  is  very  necessarv, 
then,  for  you  to  learn  all  you  can,  so  that  you  may  be  capa- 
ble of  doing  this;  and  especially  you  must  learn  as  much 
as  you  can  about  how  British  people  govern  British  coun- 
tries. 
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As  all  British  countries  are  governed  much  upon  the 
same  plan,  the  most  important  thing  to  understand  is  not 
so  much  what  is  the  difference  between  the  Governments 
of  the  various  parts  of  our  Empire,  but  to  look  and  see 
what  it  is  that  every  part  of  this  Empire  has  alike,  and  if 
we  can  find  anything  we  shall  have  discovered  something 
that  is  peculiar  to  all  British  people,  something  in  the 
nature  of  us  British  people,  that  we  all  have  in  our  Gov- 
ernment because  it  is  our  nature  to  have  it,  and  therefore 
because  we  cannot  do  without  it. 

You  will  easily  understand  that  anything  that  al  1 
British  people  have  is  something  that  gives  them  unity; 
that  is  to  say  they  are  one  by  nature,  in  that  one  respect 
at  any  rate.  And  when  we  look  we  do  find  one  very  great 
thing  that  we  all  have  in  common  in  our  Governments, 
and  that  is  the  Monarchy.  It  is  the  one  thing,  which, 
more  than  anything  else  makes  us  one  people,  gives  us 
a  common  ideal  and  a  common  interest.  It  is  a  com- 
mon interest  which  gives  us  sympathy  with  one  another 
and  makes  every  man  anxious  to  help  his  neighbour,  and 
every  part  of  the  Empire  anxious  to  help  the  whole  Em- 
pire. 

You  will  see  at  once  from  all  this  that  it  is  because  we 
have  a  King  at  the  head  of  the  British  Nation  that  we  feel 
we  are  all  one  people,  and  that  is  what  is  meant  by  unity, 
and  it  is  a  very  old  saying  that  unity  is  strength. 

You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  great  old  Roman 
Nation.  That  great  Nation  once  had  Kings,  but  they 
gave  up  having  them  for  many  many  years,  and  like  all 
nations,  they  had  what  are  called  parties,  that  is,  groups 
of  people  having  different  opinions,  just  as  we  have  to- 
day. Now  the  Romans  were  nearly  always  at  war  with 
other  nations,  and  this  made  the  parties  stick  together 
without  much  quarrelling,  but  when  in  the  end  they  be- 
came a  great  Empire  and  had  great  riches  these  parties 
quarrelled,  and  after  that  Rome  had  no  peace  within  her- 
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self,  until  she  once  again  had  Kings,  or  as  she  called  them, 
Emperors,  which  is  really  the  same  thing. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  want  to  say  before 
I  begin  to  tell  you  some  of  the  History  of  our  Monarchy, 
and  that  is  that  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  even 
ignorant  people  may  believe  that  it  isa  good  thing  to  have 
a  King.  These  old  Romans  are  a'dmitted  by  all  great 
scholars  to  have  been  wonderful  law-makers.  The  best,  in 
fact,  in  all  the  world,  with  one  exception.  There  has  been 
one,  and  only  one  Nation  ever  found,  which  could  make 
better  laws  and  which  understood  how  to  make  Govern- 
ments better  than  the  Romans  did,  and  that  Nation  is  the 
British.  We  can  say.  without  boasting,  because  it  is 
true,  that  the  British  people  are  the  wisest  law-makers  and 
have  framed  the  best  Constitution  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  best  and  wisest  scholars  say  this,  and  they  all  agree 
that  we  must  have  a  King.  As  long  as  we  listen  to  these 
wise  men  and  do  as  they  say  we  shall  be  a  great  and  wise 
people,  and  our  Nation  will  be  strong,  because  it  will  be 
united  by  its  Monarchy.  A  verj^  wonderful  Monarchy  it 
is  too,  quite  the  best  in  the  world,  and  very  different  from 
all  those  Monarchies  in  Europe,  which  have  lately  been 
tumbling  down  like  nine-pins.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing 
while  nearly  all  over  Europe  thrones  fell  after  the  great 
war,  the  English  Monarchy  remained  as  stable  as  it  could 
be.  The  reason  is  because  it  has  been  a  successful  one, 
and  it  only  good  things  that  succeed  after  all. 


CHAPTER  II. 


I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  something  about  the  his- 
tory of  the  Monarch,  and  I  think  that,  as  you  read  it,  vou 
will  begin  to  understand  that  it  has  grown  to  be  what  it  is 
out  of  a  very  small  thing,  a  seed  which  contained  in  itself 
the  very  same  qualities  that  w^e  find  in  the  full  grown 
Monarchy.       It  is  those  very  qualities  that  have  preserved 
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it  and  made  it  grow.  We  may  think  of  it  as  a  living 
thing,  which  lives  because  it  still  has  the  characteristics 
that  have  made  it  grow.  So  you  will  see  that  it  lives  be- 
cause of  principles  that  are  very  very  old,  and  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  remember  that,  old  as  these  principles  are,  'no 
others  have  yet  been  found  to  be  better. 

We  may  fairly  conclude  from  this  that  there  must  be 
something  extraordinarily  good  about  the  English  Mon- 
archy, and  I  must  now  tell  you  that  the  best  of  all  good 
things  about  it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  democratic,  which 
means  that  it  is  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
Many  people,  who  do  not  understand,  think  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  an  aristocratic  thing  to  be  democratic,  but  that 
is  not  true,  because  those  who  belong  to  the  aristocracy 
are  part  of  the  people,  and  the  beauty  of  the  British  Mon- 
archy is  that  it  is  for  the  whole  people,  both  Aristocracy 
and  Commons,  and  does  not  favour  any  party  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  is  why  we  can  say  it  is  democratic.  It 
is  quite  the  most  democratic  part  of  our  Government,  and 
we  should  not  be  nearly  so  democratic  as  we  are  if  it  w^ere 
not  for  the  Monarchy. 

I  dare  say  you  will  find  this  difficult  to  believe  at 
first,  because  you  will  have  read  in  English  History  of 
Kings  who  did  many  things  that  were  not  good  for  the 
people,  but  you  must  remember  that  Kings  who  did  such 
things  were  not  popular,  and  were  severely  dealt  wnth  by 
the  English  people  until  they  promised  to  govern  the 
country  better,  and  some  of  them  were  turned  off  the 
Throne.  I  want  you  particularly  to  notice  that  although 
there  have  been  many  mistakes  made  by  Kings  in  our 
past  history,  and  although  the  English  people  would  never 
put  up  with  these  mistakes,  yet  they  never  once  wanted 
to  give  up  having  Kings.  All  they  did  was,  either  make 
the  King  do  right,  or  else  put  him  off  the  Throne,  because 
he  was  unworthy  of  his  position;  but  always  they  made 
another  member  of  the  Royal  Family  King  in  his  place. 

When  a  British  Monarch  dies,  and  another  comes  to 
the  Thr9ne,  it  is  publicly  announced  that  the  new  King 
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reigns  by  the  will  of  the  people;  that  announcement  is 
really  a  challenge  to  the  people,  to  say  if  they  wish  to, 
that  they  will  not  have  the  new  King  on  the  Throne ;  and 
if  they  do  not  take  the  opportunity  of  objecting  it  is  the 
same  as  having  an  election,  and  he  is  then  considered  to  be 
elected  by  the  people.  Electing  the  Monarch  is  the  old- 
est practice  in  the  British  Government.  Long  before  we 
had  what  we  now  call  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  English 
people  used  to  elect  their  Kings  by  a  general  assembly 
called  the  W'itan,  and  although  the  outward  form  of  the 
Government  is  somewhat  different  today  from  what  ii  was 
in  those  old  times  the  spirit  of  Constitution  is  exactly  the 
same  as  it  was  then.  Now-a-days  it  is  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords  who  prepare  the  laws,  and 
the  King  who  makes  them  become  laws  afterwards;  but 
you  will  see  at  once  that  the  way  they  made  laws  in  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon  days  was  really  the  same  thing.  It  was 
then  the  King  prepared  the  laws,  and  then  asked  the  peo- 
ple, at  the  Witan,  whether  they  agreed  to  thm.  As  soon 
as  th  people  had  given  their  consent  to  them  the  King  de- 
clared them  to  be  laws. 

It  was  a  good  thing  they  had  a  King  to  help  them, 
because  in  those  days,  just  as  we  do  now,  the  people  did 
not  always  agree,  and  it  was  very  necessary  that  there 
should  be  just  one  man  different  from  all  the  rest,  whose 
business  it  was  to  act  as  a  kind  of  father  to  them  all,  not 
to  one  party,  or  the  other,  but  to  all  of  them,  and  who, 
when  he  had  declared  a  thing  law,  was  in  a  position  to  say 
to  them  if  he  had  wanted  to  "Now  you  have  all  had  a 
say  in  the  matter,  and  I  have  declared  this  to  be  law  in  the 
name  of  you  all."  The  one  man,  and  the  only  man  in  that 
position  was  the  King.  It  was  also  very  necessary  that 
that  one  man  should  be  a  son  or  a  relation  of  the  former 
King;  that  is  to  say  the  Monarchy  should  be  hereditary, 
because  no  other  man  could  so  entirely  separate  himself 
from  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  which  always  existed. 
Any  other  man  would  have  to  be  elected  by  a  party,  and 
that  would  not  please  the  other  parties;  but  as  the  King 
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was  always  elected  by  the  whole  people  he  belonged  to  all 
the  parties,  and  not  only  one  of  them. 

You  will  see,  now,  that  he  really  represented  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  and  w^as  never,  as  some  ignorant  people 
think  just  a  rich  man  who  was  in  a  high  position  that 
meant  nothing  to  the  people. 

And  if  you  ask  me  why  we  pay  so  much  respect  to  the 
King,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  because  we  choose  him  to 
represent  us  all  in  the  Government,  and  as  it  is  everyone's- 
duty  to  love  and  respect  his  neighbour,  so  it  is  everyone's 
duty  to  love  and  respect  his  neighbour's  representative  as 
much  as  his  own,  and  we  must  respect  and  love  the  King 
more  than  ever  because  he  is  the  representative  of  so  many 
of  our  nighbours  at  once.  This  means  real  unity,  and 
real  peace  among  ourselves.  And  as  all  unity  and  peace 
and  love  are  the  Divine  will  of  God  for  all  his  people  on 
Earth,  you  wall  see  that  our  duty  in  this  is  a  very  high 
thing  indeed,  and  we  should  be  very  wrong  if  we  did  not 
appreciate  and  make  the  very  best  use  of  the  wonderful 
British  Monarchy,  which  He  has  given  us  for  this  purpose. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


The  right,  which  English  people  entrust  to  their 
King,  to  declare  laws  in  the  name  of  the  people,  is  called 
his  "prerogative".  It  is  only  called  the  "prerogative"  when 
he  does  whatever  he  has  to  do  in  this  way,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  people.  If  he  does  something  which  the  peo- 
ple do  not  like  he  is  considered  to  have  overstepped  his 
prer/)gative,  and  then,  by  British  law  the  'people  can  re- 
fuse to  obey  him;  but  he  does  not  do  this  now.  The 
British  Constitution  is  such  a  wonderful  thing  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  King  to  go  against  his  people.  In  years 
gone  by  some  Kings  have  tried  to  do  this,  but  each  time 
the  Parliament  has  made  some  new  regulation  about  it, 
to  which  the   King  has  had  to    agree  or    else    leave  the 
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Throne,  and  now  at  last,  we  have  got  our  Constitution  so 
nearly  perfect  that  the  Kings  of  England  have  certain  fix- 
ed duties  to  do,  which  they  are  bound  to  do  cheerfully.  In 
fact  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  King  to  make  a  mistake 
now-a-days  in  the  matter  of  declaring  laws.  His  simple 
duty  is  to  wait  until  the  Parliament  has  agreed  and  then 
to  give  his  consent  by  putting  his  seal  to  the  document 
which  contains  the  new  law. 

"But",  you  will  say,  "if  that  is  all  the  share  he  has  in 
it,  what  is  the  use  of  him?"  The  answer  is  that  he  is  a  great 
deal  of  use.  It  is  a  fairly  simple  matter  to  put  his  seal  to 
a  law  after  the  Parliament  has  agreed  about  it,  but  it  is 
not  so  simple  to  understand  the  new  law,  and  to  be  able 
to  tell  whether  the  Parliament  has  passed  a  law  that  the 
English  people  will  approve  of;  and  the  King  has  to  do 
this,  and  if  he  believes  that  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  people, 
it  is  his  duty  to  refuse  to  seal  it,  and  he  can,  if  necessary, 
dismiss  the  whole  Parliament,  and  ask  the  English  people 
to  elect  another,  which  will  do  as  the  Nation  wishes.  No 
other  man  can  do  this,  and  no  other  man  is  free  enough 
from  party  ideas  to  be  able  to  judge  so  well  as  the  King 
what  the  Nation  really  wants. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  a  terrible  enemy 
was  about  to  attack  the  British  Nation,  and  that  at  that 
very  time  all  or  most  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  be- 
lieved in  peace  and  refused  to  let  the  Nation  go  to  war, 
while  all  the  time  it  was  the  Nation's  duty  to  go  and  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation  wanted  to  do  their  duty,  and 
fight.  What  would  happen?  The  King  would  at  once 
use  his  prerogative  and  dismiss  that  Parliament.  He 
would  order  out  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  call  upon 
the  English  people  to  send  another  Parliament  into  power 
at  one  to  provide  the  Army  and  the  Navy  with  food  and 
clothing  and  ammunition.  It  is  the  King's  prerogative  to 
do  this  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  what  the  people  want. 

This  is  not  at  all  likely  ever  to  happen,  but  other 
things  have  happened  in  our  history,  which  have  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Monarch  to  go  against  the  Parliament, 
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because  it  was  not  acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. Let  me  tell  you  of  just  one  thing.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  when  the  good  Queen  Victoria  was  on  the 
Throne,  the  Nation  was  anxious  to  make  it  impossible  for 
rich  men  to  buy  commissions  in  the  Army,  but  Parliament 
could  not  get  a  law  passed  to  make  it  so.  The  Queen, 
then,  seeing  that  it  would  be  a  good  law, -and  that  the 
Nation  really  wished  it  to  be  passed,  declared  it  to  be  a 
law  of  the  country,  and  it  has  been  observed  ever  since. 

I  am  sure  you  will  never  again,  when  once  you  un- 
derstand all  this  that  I  have  been  trying  to  explain  to  you, 
say  that  there  is  no  good  in  the  British  Monarchy.  British 
boys  and  girls  may,  at  some  time  in  their  lives  be  ignorant, 
they  may  fail  to  understand  things,  and  may  too  readily 
form  opinions  of  their  own,  but  it  is  an  old  sa3nng  and  a 
very  true  one,  that  British  boys  and  girls  are  just  minded, 
and  will  always  stand  up  for  fairness,  and  when  once  they 
understand  how  much  good  there  is  in  anything  they  will 
uphold  it  like  true  Britons.  That  is  the  very  reason  why 
grawn  up  British  men  and  women  are  so  fair  and  just,  and 
the  very  reason  why  they  -have  been  able  to  make  a  Con- 
stitution so  full  of  justice  and  so  good  in  so  many  ways  that 
a  great  many  of  the  European  countries  have  tried  to  copy 
them  when  framing  their  own  Constitutions. 

Boys  and  girls,  the  future  of  this  great  Nation  de- 
pends on  you.  I  know  that  you  love  it,  and  I  know  that 
you  love  everything  that  you  believe  to  be  right.  If  you 
believe  unity  and  peace  within  the  Nation  to  be  right,  as 
I  am  sure  you  do,  then  you  will  appreciate  our  wonderful 
British  Constitution,  and  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
we  call  the  Monarchy,  which  binds  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
together,  so  that  one  Flag  can  fly  for  them  all,  the  glorious 
Union  Jack.  The  Flag  that  is  the  symbol  of  the  grand- 
est union  of  countries  that  this  world  has  ever  known. 
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There  was  an  English  King  named  Stephen,  who 
seemed  to  imagine  that  all  that  mattered  to  him  was  that 
he  should  enjoy  being  King,  and  did  not  seriously  mind 
whether  his  people  were  happy  or  not.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  people  were  very  unhappy,  especially 
those  who  were  poor,  and  that,  of  course,  meant  most  of 
them.  King  Stephen  could  have  done  so  much  for  them 
if  he  had  liked,  but  he  favoured  the  rich,  and  as  he  de- 
pended on  the  rich  men  to  keep  him  on  the  Throne,  and 
as  they  only  kept  him  there  as  long  as  he  let  them  do  as 
they  liked,  he  was  naturally  afraid  of  offending  them;  he 
therefore  alllowed  them  to  build  private  castles,  and  to 
keep  private  armies  in  them.  In  these  castles  they  used 
to  put  poor  men,  and  torture  them  until  they  would  give 
up  their  possessions  to  the  brutal  barons  who  owned  the 
castles.  So  many  poor  people  suffered  in  this  way  that 
a  poor  farmer  was  afraid  to  be  seen  out  in  his  fields,  for 
fear  lest  a  band  of  robbers  would  suddenly  come  upon  him 
and  take  him,  and  indeed  this  happened  much  too  often 
to  be  thought  unlikely,  so  very  few  farmers  dared  venture 
out  to  plough  their  land;  crops  were  not  grown,  and  many 
a  poor  family  went  hungry.  It  began  to  be  quite  a  com- 
mon saying  that  "Christ  and  his  Saints  were  asleep".  But 
those  people  were  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  did  not 
know  what  was  really  the  matter.  It  was  not  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  asleep,  but  that  someone  on  this 
earth  of  his  was  neglecting  his  duty,  and  that  person  was 
King  Stephen.  It  was  the  Royal  Prerogative  that  was 
asleep,  and  there  was  nothing  else  in  all  England  that 
could  take  its  place.  For  nineteen  years  the  King 
reigned,  and  for  nineteen  years  most  of  the  English  peo- 
ple were  unhappy,  because  the  King  was  timid  to  exercise 
liis  prerogative  for  their  benefit.  He  would  not  call  upon 
the  people,  and  promise  to  lead  them  in  putting  down  the 
cruel  barons.  Had  he  done  so  they  would  have  stood  by 
him  and  there  would  soon  have  been  an  end  to  their  trou- 
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bles,  but  he  was  afraid  to  do  this,  and  he  let  his  preroga- 
tive, his  right  to  help  the  people,  sleep;  therefore  their 
troubles  continued  until  another  King  reigned,  this  time 
a  brave  Englishman,  who  understood  his  duty,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  use  his  prerogative.  "Down  with  those 
-castles"  said  the  new  King,  and  down  came  more  than  200 
.of  them.  Oh,  the  relief  to  the  poor  English;  what  a  joy 
to  have  a  King  who  would  act  like  a  King,  and  this  King 
.did  wonders  for  them;  he  sent  judges  all  over  England  to 
see  that  justice  was  done,  and  you  may  be  sure  all  men 
were  glad  to  know  that  these  judges  were  acting  in  the 
name  of  such  a  King.  Henry  II.  was  the  name  of  this 
great  King,  and  there  have  been  few  in  all  our  History 
who  were  so  wise  and  strong  as  he.  He  has  taught  us 
a  great  lesson,  the  lesson  that  the  Monarchy  is  the  strong- 
est and  best  thing  in  our  Government,  and  this  he  did  by 
the  simple  and  straightforward  use  of  his  prerogative,  his 
right  to  do,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  those  things  that 
the  people  wish. 


CHAPTER  V. 


There  is  not  much  more  that  I  need  tell  you  about  our 
Monarchy.  There  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  deal  that  I 
might  say,  but  I  think  I  have  given  you  enough  to  show 
you,  if  you  will  think  about  it,  what  great  value  there  is  in 
it.  Perhaps,  however,  I  had  better  mention  a  few  im- 
portant things,  which  you  will  find  helpful  in  thinking 
about  it.  Firstly:  remember  always  that  the  King  is  not 
merely  a  figure-head.  He  is  really  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  all  other  government  officials  are  acting 
for  him,  because  there  is  far  too  much  work  for  him  to  do 
by  himself.  Secondly:  he  is  your  own  representative  in 
the  Government,  and  you  must  respect  yourself,  and  of 
course  you  do.  Thirdly:  he  stands  for  everything  that 
is  dignified  in  the  British  race;  he  sets  a  very  high  stand- 
ard of  manners,  and  he  is  the  head,  as  it  were,  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  Xation's  moral  conduct.  I  have  heard  British  school 
boys  make  promises  on  their  "British  Honour",  a  thing 
of  which  they  are  intensely  proud,  and  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  them  proud  of  it ;  but  I  am  very  anxious  that  they 
should  know  where  they  got  their  high  standard  of  honour 
from.  A  sense  of  duty  to  God  is  the  real  source  of  it, 
but  our  King  is  the  person  on  whom  all  eyes  in  the  Nation 
are  turned,  to  find  the  highest  example  of  it.  Therefore 
it  is  plain  that  he  fills  a  very  responsible  position,  and  one 
which  all  wise  people  value  very  highly  indeed.  Lastlv: 
although  the  King  is  in  such  a  high  position  he  is  always 
the  faithful  servant  of  his  people,  ready  at  all  times  to  help 
wherever  he  can,  and  to  give  sympathy  to  those  who  are 
in  trouble.  I  love  to  think  of  the  way  in  which,  at  the  close 
of  the  great  war,  this  weary  Nation  of  ours  turned  im- 
mediately to  its  King,  as  if  to  say  "We  have  finished  our 
task".  How  different  from  the  other  Nations  of  Europe, 
where  Kings  and  people  did  not  trust  each  other.  You  will 
remember  how,  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Armistice  was 
received  in  London,  the  great  crowd  of  London  people 
clustered  round  Buckingham  Palace,  and  shouted  "We 
want  King  George",  and  how  the  King  and  Queen,  in 
answer  to  this  appeal,  first  came  out  on  their  balcony,  and 
then  down  the  stairs  and  stepped  into  their  carriage,  and 
drove  out  into  the  streets  to  be  among  the  people  thev 
loved.  They  took  no  bodyguard  of  soldiers  with  them  to 
protect  their  lives.  It  was  a  time  of  great  thankfulness, 
when  King  and  people  could  come  close  together  to  show- 
that  they  were  really  one.  It  was  strange,  because  it 
was  unusual,  but  it  was  very  ver\^  British  after  all.  A\"ho 
is  there  that  would  not  sing  the  National  Anthem,  stand- 
ing to  attention,  and  with  uncovered  head ;  with  uncover- 
ed head  chiefly  because  of  our  National  Anthem  is  a  prav- 
er:  standing  to  attention  out  of  respect  to  the  Monarchy 
which  means  so  much  to  you  and  to  me  and  to  the  whole 
British  Nation.      GOD  SAVE  THE  KING. 
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ITEMS  FOF  THE  TEACHER 

(Selected  by  Inspector  McOuat) 

MODERN  INVISIBLE  WRITING. 

Early  in  the  war  the  French  secret  service  became  so 
familiar  with  the  more  common  forms  of  invisible  ink  that 
that  German  spies  used  in  sending  information  to  The 
Fatherland  that  the  Germans  were  forced  to  seek  more 
sensitive  and  less  conspicuous  substances.  Liquids  that 
were  used  for  secret  writing,  says  La  Nature,  were  no^ 
longer  carried  pure,  but  were  often  diluted  from  fifty 
thousand  to  five  hundred  thousand  times. 

Frequently  socks,  shoe  laces     and     other     articles  of 
clothing  were  impregnated,  with  minute  quantities  of  a 
solution,  and  when  a  spy  needed  to  write  he  had  simply  to 
soak  the  tip  of  his  sock  or  his  shoe  lace  in  a  glass  of  water- 
and  use  the  innocent  appearing  w^ater  as  ink. 

It  was  not  easy  for  the  French  to  discover  the  process 
by  which  the  message,  which  was  usually  written  between 
the  lines  of  an  ordinary  letter,  could  be  made  legible.  In 
the  course  of  a  particularly  damaging  secret  correspond- 
ence a  French  investigator  happened  to  notice  that  sev- 
eral suspected  persons  seemed  to  guard  certain  articles  of 
their  baggage  with  particular  care.  In  July,  1917,  he 
seized  a  handkerchief  and  submitted  it  to  a  chemist,  who, 
after  three  months  of  experimenting,  discovered  that  it 
contained  invisible  ink  so  powerful  that  one  part  in  one 
hundred  million  parts  of  water  made  a  solution  strong 
enough  to  write  with.  But  in  the  course  of  his  research 
the  chemist  made  another  and  even  more  valuable  dis- 
covery; he  learned  what  the  substance  was  that  would 
make  the  writing  visible,  and  as  a  result  the  government 
hunted  down  and  exposed  many  spies. 

Another  important  result  of  the  experiment  was  that 
the  investigator  was  able  to  present  the  French  govern- 
ment with  an  excellent  secret  formula  for  making  an  in- 
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visible  writing  fluid.  A  message  written  with  it  can  be 
revealed  only  by  applying  four  additional  substances  in  a 
specific  order,  and  unless  every  step  of  the  process  is  at- 
tended to  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision  the  writing 
remains  invisible. — (Youth's  Companion). 


TREE  PLANTING  IN  CANADA. 

This  is  the  seafon  of  the  year  when  tree  planting  is 
being  actively  carried  on  throughout  Canada.  In  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  farmers  are  improving  their  woodlots  by 
planting  seedling  trees  sent  out  from  the  provincial  forest 
nursery  station  at  St.  Williams  and  Berthierville.  respec- 
tively ;  and  in  both  provinces  there  is  considerable  activity 
in  regard  to  municipal  forests,  particularly  in  Ontario, 
where  the  first  planting  work  is  being  done  on  some  of  the 
newly  established  county  forests.  In  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces about  five  million  seedlings  and  cuttings,  all  told, 
will  be  sent  out  from  the  Indian  Head  and  Saskatoon 
forest  nursery  stations  of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch. 
These  are  all  for  planting  shelter-belts  on  farms.  .  Besides 
this,  these  same  nursery  stations  are  sending  out  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  planting  material  and  tree  seeds  for 
planting  and  sowing  on  diffefrent  Dominion  forest  re- 
serves. This  is  only  a  beginning  in  reforestation,  but  it 
indicates  that  the  tide  is  at  least  turning  in  that  direction. 


A  great  many  harsh  things  have  been  said  about 
matches,  but  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  care- 
less users  were  really  the  guilty  persons. — Deputy  Fire 
Marshal  G.  F.  Lewis,  Ontario. 
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He  who  plants  a  tree  lightens  the  burdens  of  his  fel- 
low men.  He  who  plants  a  tree  erects  to  himself  a  living 
monument  and  makes  bold  an  attempt  to  leave  the  world 
more  beautiful  than  he  found  it. 


Two  thousand  years  ago,  the  great  apostle  wrote  "Be- 
hold what  a  great  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth".  Today,  it 
gets  the  same  little  start  and  works  the  same  big  havoc. 
Have  you  any  little  fires  on  your  conscience? — The  Under- 
writer. 


MY  FRIENDS,  THE  TREES. 

The  oak  is  king  of  the  forest; 

The  birch  is  his  queen. 
The  pine  is  a  sturdy  squire 

In  garment  of  green. 

Pear  and  apple  are  peasants, 

Gnarled,  old  growers  of  fruit ; 
And  the  poplar  is  a  gentleman 

From  nodding  head  to  root. 

The  aspen  is  an  actress 

Who  flirts  with  every  breeze. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  characters 

Among  my  friends,  the  trees. 

Julien  M.  Drachman. 


THE  PLANTING  IN  DOMINION  FORESTS. 

Painting  trees  and  sowing  tree    seed    in    Dominion 
forest  reserves  is  done  for  two  purposes;  first,  to  restock 
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the  area  with  some  desirable  species,  which  has  become 
extinct  or  nearly  extinct  through  repeated  fires  in  years 
gone  by;  and  second,  to  furnish  data  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  planting  and  seeding,  the  rate  of  growth,  etc  .  These 
experimental  plantings  were  greatly  increased  during  the 
year.  Approximately  58,000  Scotch  pine,  jack  pine,  and 
white  spruce  seedlings  and  transplants  were  set  out  in 
twenty-  seven  plots  aggregating  about  twenty  acres.  A 
large  part  of  the  planting  stock  was  furnished  from  the 
Forest  Nursery  Station  at  Indian  Head,  Saskatchewan, 
and  the  remainder  came  from  small  nurseries  established 
on  various  reserves.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nineteen 
experimental  plots  covering  approximately  twenty-five 
acres  were  sown  with  seventy  pounds  of  tree  seed,  about 
evenly  divided  between  white  spruce  and  jack-ppine. — 
Annual  Report,  Director  of  Forestry,  Ottawa. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  WOODLOT. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  objection  made  to  caring  for  the 
woodlot  is  the  time  it  takes  to  produce  large-sized  timber. 
On  the  farm,  however,  there  are  many  uses  for  small  and 
medium-sized  forest  products  and  these  take  a  compara- 
tively short  time  to  produce.  On  many  woodlots  a  thrifty 
young  growth  already  exists  that  will  not  require  many 
years  before  it  is  sufficiently  large  to  use.  A  little  atten- 
tion will  shorten  considerably  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce marketable  material.  The  use  of  small  dimension 
material  is  steadily  increasing  since  the  scarcity  of  wood 
in  large  dimension  has  forced  the  attention  of  manufac- 
turers to  the  use  of  built-up  wood.  The  war  has  done 
much  to  increase  our  knowledge  regarding  the  possibilities 
in  the  use  of  laminated  products,  of  which  the  airplane  is 
an  example.  The  use  of  wood  in  small  sizes  makes  it 
possible  to  market  the  prducts  of  the  woodlot,  while  the 
trees  are  comparatively  young. — Bulletin  No.  69,  Direc- 
tor of  Forestry,  Ottawa. 
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FOREST  FIRES  AND  THE  CITIZEN. 

Forest  fires  have  made  such  inroads  upon  Canada's 
forests,  that  no  citizen  having  the  country's  interest  at 
heart  can  refrain  from  adopting  every  sensible  precaution 
in  his  personal  conduct.  Unextinguished  camp  fires,  ligt- 
ed  matches,  and  tobacco  have  robbed  the  nation  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  public-owned  property.  To  leave  a  camp 
fire  burning  w^hile  in  or  near  standing  timber  is  a  plain 
invitation  to  a  disaster.  The  lighted  match  and  the  cig- 
arette are  in  the  same  category. 


RHYMED  RULES  FOR  SPELLERS. 

When  "ei"  and  "ie"  both  spell  ''e" 

How  can  we  tell  which  it  shall  be? 

Here  is  a  rule  you  may  believe 

That  never,  never,  will  deceive, 

And  all  such  troubles  will  relieve; 

A  simpler  rule  you  can't  conceive 

It  is  not  made  of  many  pieces, 

To  puzzle  daughters,  sons  or  neices, 

Yet  with  it  all  trouble  ceases; 

"After  C  an  E  apply; 

And  other  letters,  "I". 

Thus  a  general  in  a  siege 

Writes  a  letter  to  his  liege. 

Or   an   army   holds    its   field 

And  will  never,  never,  yield, 

While  a  warrior  holds  a  shield 

Or  has  strength  his  arm  to  wield. 

Two  exceptions  we  must  note 

Which  all  scholars  learn  by  rote; 

Leisure  is  the  first  of  these, 

For  the  second  we  have  seize 

Now  you  know  the  simple  rule, 

Learn  it  quick  and  off  to  school !  — St.  Nicholas 


i 
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RECREATIONAL  USES  OF  FOREST  RESERVES 

The  forest  reserves  are  steadily  coming  into  more 
general  use  for  recreative  purposes.  Each  year  shows 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  cottages  erected  at  the  var- 
ious resorts.  Camping  and  picnicking  parties  find  health- 
ful pleasure  on  the  shores  of  the  various  lakes,  and  those 
resorts  which  are  accessible  by  automobile  are  visited  by 
considerable  numbers  each  week-end  and  the  holiday  dur- 
ing the  season.  —  Annual  Report  Director  of  Forestry, 
Ottawa. 


It  is  estimated  that  105  million  matches  are  used  every 
day  in  Canada,  or  twelve  to  each  person. 


WOOD  MAY  BECOME  IMPORTANT  AS  FUEL. 

In  view  of  the  threatened  difficultv  in  obtaining-  coal 
in  the  near  future,  the  question  of  the  value  of  wood  as  a 
fuel  again  becomes  important.  According  to  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Canada,  the  main  considerations  in  selecting  wood  for 
fuel  are  its  weight  and  dryness.  Pound  for  pound,  all 
woods,  equally  dry,  have  about  the  same  heating  value.  A 
cord  of  dry  hardwood,  such  as  birch,  has  approximately  the 
same  heating  value  as  a  ton  of  coal,  but  in  the  case  of  soft- 
woods, as  much  as  two  cords  would,  in  some  instances, 
be  necessary  to  get  the  same  amount  of  heat. 


A  match  head  does  not  think  and  when  it  is  irritated 
it  becomes  excited  and  bursts  into  flame. 
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AN  UNDYING  INFLUENCE 

A  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  an  old  Puri- 
tan doctor  wrote  a  book  and  died  without  knowing  whe- 
ther his  book  had  done  any  good.  The  name  of  the  book 
was  "The  Bruised  Reed." 

Richard  Baxter  was  converted  through  reading  "The 
Bruised  Reed",  and  he  wrote  "A  Call  to  the  Unconverted". 

Philip  Doddridge  was  converted  through  reading 
Baxter's  book  and  wrote  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Soul." 

William  Wilberforce  was  converted  through  reading 
this  book,  and  wrote  "A  Practical  View  of  Christianity". 

Thomas  Chalmers  read  Wilberforce's  book  and  was 
converted. 

A  young  minister  by  the  name  of  Leigh  Richmond 
read  Chalmers'  book  and  he  was  inspired  to  write  "The 
Dairyman's  Daughter",  which  has  been  the  means  for  the 
conversion  of  tens  of  thousands." 

This  true  story  shows  how  a  book,  sermon,  poem,  or 
article,  may  form  a  link  in  the  golden  chain  of  influence 
which  in  God's  Providence  is  , through  successive  ages, 
binding  the  world  to  Him 


VARIETY  IN  WEIGHT  AND  MEASURE. 

If  you  should  be  traveling  around  the  world  and  de- 
cide to  walk  a  few  miles,  you  had  best  take  heed  as  to 
what  country  you  are  in  at  the  time.  If  it  is  in  England, 
you  are  all  right,  for  the  familiar  1,760  yards  is  the  stand- 
ard ;  but  if  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to  stroll  around  in  Ire- 
land, you  will  find  that  a  mile  tramp  means  2,240  yards, 
and  if  you  should  go  walking  in  the  Highlands,  remember 
that  the  braw  Scot  calls  1,946  yards  a  mile.  Considering 
size  of  Switzerland,  one  might  expect  a  mile  to  be  about 
as  far  as  one  could  throw  a  ball;  but  the  hardy,  mountain- 
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eers  think  9,153  the  proper  thing,  even  when,  as  it  gen- 
erally is,  it  is  very  much  up  hill.  The  Swiss  is  the  longest 
mile  of  all,  being  followed  by  the  Vienna  post  mile  of  8,- 
296  yards. 

The  Flemish  mile  is  6.869  yards,  the  Prussian  8.237 
yards,  and  in  Denmark  they  walk  8,244  yards  and  call  it 
a  stroll  of  a  mile.  The  Arabs  generally  ride  good  horses, 
and  call  2,143  yards  a  mile,  while  the  Turks  are  satisfied 
with  2,826  yards,  and  the  Italians  shorten  the  distance  of 
a  mile  to  1,766  yards,  just  six  yards  more  than  the  Cana- 
dian has  in  mind  as  the  length  of  a  mile. 

Not  only  may  you  be  caught  in  the  matter  of  meas- 
uring a  mile,  but  also  in  weighing  a  pound.  "Which  is  the 
heavier,  a  pound  of  feathers  or  a  pound  of  lead?  Both 
alike",  is  the  usual  answer,  yet  a  pound  of  feathers  can 
easily  be  proved  to  be  the  heavier.  With  an  accurate 
scales  weigh  out  a  pound  of  lead,  using  ordinary  shot  for 
convenience.  Pour  the  shot  into  one  of  the  pans  of  a 
balance.  For  feathers,  a  light  muslin  bag  will  be  needed, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  feathers  and  bag  together  do 
not  weigh  more  than  a  pound.  When  the  bag  of  feathers 
is  put  into  the  other  pan  of  the  balance,  the  beam  will, 
after  a  few  oscillations,  come  to  rest  exactlv  level. 

So  far  the  verdict  "Both  alike"  seems  to  be  proved. 
But  place  the  balance  on  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump, 
with  lead  and  feathers  undisturbed  cover  the  whole  with 
the  glass  bell  jar,  and  exhaust  the  air.  Slowly  the  feathers 
sink  and  the  lead  kicks  the  beam.  The  pound  of  feathers 
is  heavier  than  the  pound  of  lead.  The  truth  is  that 
what  we  call  a  pound  was  not  such,  in  fact ;  for  the  atmos- 
phere buoys  up  everything  within  it  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  object,  and  the  feathers  being  of  greater  bulk 
than  the  lead,  are  supported  by  the  air  to  a  considerable 
greater  extent  than  the  lead.  Removed  from  this  sup- 
porting medium,  their  true  weight  is  made  evident. — Ex. 
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OBEDIENCE  OF  YOUNG  BIRDS 

The  obedience  of  baby  birds  to  the  mother  was  the 
subject  of  some  interesting  stories  told  by  Mr.  E.  Kay 
Robinson  in  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  on  bird  life. 
Young  thrushes,  he  said,  would  sit  perfectly  still  and  could 
be  photographed,  unless  the  mother  bird  gave  a  warning 
cry.  By  sitting  motionless  and  silent  they  closely  re- 
sembled their  surroundings  and  the  instinct  of  the  mother 
made  her  tell  them  to  keep  quite  still  for  safety.  Even 
more  remarkable  was  the  case  of  young  moor-hens.  Mr. 
Robinson  said  he  was  passing  near  a  nest  and  saw  the 
young  birds  disappear  into  the  water.  On  examinaing 
the  nest  he  saw  one  egg  in  it.  The  egg  was  being  chip- 
ped from  inside  and  the  little  bird  was  "cheeping"  to  get 
out.  He  watched  the  shell  cracking  for  a  little  while, 
but  presently  the  mother  returned.  She  saw  him  and 
gave  a  "chuch",  and  the  little  bird  stopped  "cheeping" 
and  made  no  further  sound  or  movement.  This  was  a 
case  of  instinctive  obedience  of  a  young  bird,  even  before 
it  v/as  hatched — the  instinct  that  was  the  habit  of  centuries 


ELECTRIFYING  FINLAND 

In  the  interior  of  Finland  is  an  enormous  area  ot' 
crooked  lakes,  occupying  tortuous  valleys,  from  which 
many  rivers  run  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land and  the  Baltic  Sea  It  is  a  region  rich  in  available 
waterpowers,  from  which  in  the  course  of  time  it  will 
derive  industrial  importance. 

Most  important  of  these  sources  of  power  is  the  Up- 
per Vioksen  River,  which  has  a  series  of  considerable  falls. 
By  suitable  daming  and  joining  of  falss  it  could  be  made  to 
yield  380.000  horsepower.  Comparatively  simple  en- 
gineering operations  will  lenable  the  stream  to  develop 
120,000  horsepower,  and  on  that  basis  a  power  plant  is  to 
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be  established  at  Imatra  which  will  suffice  to  electrify  the 
whole  of  Finland.  The  annual  output  of  power  expected 
is  80,000,000  kilowatts — equivalent  to  what  could  be  ob- 
tained by  burning  8,600,000  cubic  yards  of  wood  or  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  in  a  steam  plant.  The  Finnish  railways 
use  wood  for  fuel,  consuming  about  2,200,000  cubic  yards 
annually. 


DEAD  SEA  WATER 

An  analysis  of  the  water  of  this  famous  lake,  supposed 
to  cover  the  site  of  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  has 
been  made  by  Ainsworth  Mitchell,  in  England. 

He  finds  that  the  amount  of  saline  matter  in  solu- 
tion in  the  water,  instead  of  being  more  than  46  per  cent 
as  estimated  by  Lavoisier,  is  only  between  24  and  25  per 
cent.  The  percentage  of  common  salt  is  8.52  as  against 
2.8  in  ordinary  sea  water.  While  in  ocean  water  there 
is  seven  times  as  much  common  salt  as  magnesium  chlo- 
ride, in  Dead  Sea  Water  they  are  about  equal  in  quantity. 
A  gallon  of  distilled  water  weighs  ten  pounds,  a  gallon  of 
ocean  water  ten  and  a  quarter  pounds,  and  a  gallon  of 
Dead  Sea  water  twelve  pounds. — (Exchange). 


THE  MOUND  BIRD 

(By  C.  A.  David) 

There  are  many  curious  bird  nests  in  the  world,  some 
big,  some  little,  some  carefully  made,  some  just  thrown  to- 
gther,  some  high  up  in  trees  and  some  right  on  the  ground, 
but  all  of  them  are  well  worth  our  study.  Probably  the 
largest  nest  of  all  is  that  of  the  tallegella  of  Australia.  The 
natives  call  it  the  bush  turkey,  which  is  certainly  an  easier 
name  to  remember.      It  is  not  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey. 
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but  has  something  of  its  shape  and  walk.  When  it  is 
ready  to  build  its  wonderful  nest  it  goes  out  in  the  fields 
and  bites  off  a  quantity  of  perfectly  green  grass,  and  when. 
it  has  collected  a  fair  seized  handful,  instead  of  carrying 
one  blade  at  a  time  in  its  bill,  as  is  the  fashion  among  birds 
it  gathers  it  all  up  with  the  toes  of  one  foot,  just  as  we 
would  grasp  it  with  the  hand,  and,  holding  that  foot  up, 
hops  on  the  other  to  where  he  wants  it  to  be.  That  bird 
has  learned  something  about  labor  saving,  don't  you 
think?  By  working  hard  day  after  day  and  making  more 
trips  than  one  could  count,  each  time  with  a  footful  of 
grass,  it  finally  succeeds  in  piling  up  a  heap  that  looks 
as  if  reapers  had  been  making  a  haycock.  Travellers  who 
have  seen  them  say  they  could  hardly  believe  that  one 
bird  could  have  cut  and  stacked  the  enormous  quantity  of 
grass  that  the  heap  contained.  When  the  pile  grew  to  the 
regulation  height  and  size,  the  bird  knocked  off  work  long 
enough  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  top  and  then  brought  more 
grass  and  covered  them  up.  You  know  that  if  you  pile 
up  a  lot  of  green  grass  and  other  vegetable  matter  while 
it  is  damp  a  certain  amount  of  heat  will  be  generated,  par- 
ticularly if  there  are  occasional  showers  with  hot  sunshine 
between.  As  the  bird  has  never  studied  chemistry,  she 
doesn't  know,  and  that  is,  if  eggs  are  left  in  a  pile  of  damp- 
grass  they  will  at  length  hatch,  and  that  is  all  she  is  in- 
terested in. 

So  when  the  pile  of  grass  is  finished  and  the  eggs  left 
in  it,  she  turns  back  on  the  whole  business  and  does  not 
give  it  another  thought.  Such  a  thing  as  watching  over 
and  feeding  babies  is  not  in  her  line.  In  her  case  it  is  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  as  her  babies  require  no  watching  over 
or  feeding.  Strange  to  say,  the  young  of  this  strange 
bird  come  into  the  world  with  most  of  the  feathers  they 
will  need;  and,  after  tossing  aside  the  grass  and  making 
their  way  out,  and  after  the  sun,  their  foster  mother,  has 
dried  out  their  feathers,  they  start  off  in  search  of  food 
fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. — Christian  Observer. 
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THE  NAMING  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Columbus,  while  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria,  on  the 
coast  of  Venezeula,  during  his  third  voyage,  caught  a 
glimpse  for  the  first  time  of  the  main  land  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Since  he  was  ill  with  the  gout,  and  his  eyes 
troubled  him,  he  did  not  go  ashore;  but  as  he  lay  in  his 
cabin  his  mind  was  full  of  great  imaginings.  He  was 
convinced  that  he  had  discovered  the  Garden  of  Eden.  At 
the  first  opportunity,  says  Sir  Frederick  Treves  in  the 
Cradle  of  the  Deep,  he  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Spain, 
announcing  the  great  news. 

One  effect  of  the  dispatch  was  t  ocause  an  old  com- 
rade, Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  to  set  out  at  once  for  the  new  land. 
He  did  not  go  with  a  hallowed  wish  to  gaze  upon  the  tree 
of  life,  but  t  omake  money:  for  Columbus  had  said  that 
pearls  were  to  be  found  in  the  region,  and  perhaps  seeds 
of  the  apple  that  Eve  had  eaten.  With  Ojeda  sailed  Am- 
erigo Vespucci.  Skirting  the  coast  of  the  mainland  upon 
their  arrival  in  the  gulf,  they  reached  a  placid  bay  where 
the  natives  had  built  their  huts  on  piling  in  the  water.  The 
little  village  reminded  Vespucci  of  Venice;  so  they  called 
the  place  Venezuela,  or  little  Venice,  and  the  name  grad- 
ually came  to  be  applied  not  merely  to  th  villlage  but  to 
the  whole  region  and  became  the  name  of  the  country. — 
(Exchange.) 


NO  BIRDS,  NO  FORESTS. 

Insects  are  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  human 
race.  They  destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  farm 
crops  annually  in  Canada  and  their  destruction  of  timber 
in  the  forests  is  also  very  heavy.  The  officers  of  the  Do- 
minion Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Forestry 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are  constantly 
working  to  reduce  the  damage  from  this  curse.  So  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  and  this  applies  partic- 
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ularly  to  boys  and  girls,  the  best  help  they  can  give  is  to 
protect  the  birds.  In  some  cases  in  England  owners 
have  saved  their  planted  forests  by  putting  up  bird-houses 
and  inducing  certain  kinds  of  birds  to  come  to  their  plant- 
ations. In  Canada  in  the  past  insects  have  been  kept 
in  control  by  birds.  If  the  birds  are  destroyed  or  driven 
away,  the  insects  multiply  exceedingly  and  the  farms  and 
the  forests  suffer.  Cats  are  inveterate  bird  killers  and 
cat  owners  both  in  the  city  and  the  country  should  be  on 
the  alert  to  prevent  such  destruction. 


Blood  pressure  is  the  barometer  of  the  mechanical 
functioning  of  the  bodily  organs.  It  is  the  effect  of  those 
myriad  shocks  which  we  constantly  administer  to  our 
bodies  through  improper  diet,  late  hours,  overwork,  worry 
or  other  causes  which  disturb  its  equilibrium.  While  its 
exact  significance  may  not  be  determined  in  each  specific 
instance,  the  medical  profession  as  a  whole  admits  the 
importance  of  blood  pressure  and  life  inisurance  companies 
have  proved  that  it  is  a  factor  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  estimating  the  expectancy  of  life.  The  relation  of  blood 
pressure  to  health  is  fundamental,  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  involves  the  same  physical  laws  which  govern 
the  flow  of  fluid — whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  With- 
out pressure  there  would  be  no  circulation  and  without 
circulation  there  would  be  no  life. 

As  the  story  of  blood  pressure  is  read  through  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  let  us  consider  the  daily  work  of  the  nor- 
mal healthy  heart.  The  human  heart  beats  normally  in 
the  average  person  72  times  a  minute.  104,000  times  a 
day,  38,000,000  times  during  a  year.  At  every  stroke 
about  10  cubic  inches  of  blood  are  forced  out  into  the  body, 
1,000,000  cubic  inches  a  day.  In  terms  of  work  this  is  the 
equivalent  of  raising  one  ton  to  a  height  of  82  feet  every 
24  hours,  and  yet  that  little  pump  is  about  the  size  of  your 
fist.      How  far  could  you  get  in  one-ton  truck,  on  a  gaso- 
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line  engine  that  you  could  put  in  your  vest  pocket?  Stop 
and  think  it  over.  There  is  one  incontrovertible  fact. 
Abnormally  high  blood  pressure  if  persistent  is  evidence 
of  present  or  impending  degeneration  and  a  danger  signal 
which  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  life  insurance  business. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  man's  physical  condi- 
tion cannot  be  measured  w^ith  precision  after  the  age  of  40 
without  a  blood  pressure  reading,  no  matter  how  well  he 
looks. 


THE  HAPPIER  WAY. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are  learning  these 
days  the  very  wonderful  lesson  that,  somewhere  at  the 
secret  heart  of  sacrifice  and  self-giving,  there  are  springs 
of  happiness  and  delight  that  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  all  God's  great  universe.  Not  a  few  who  have 
heretofore  thought  of  satisfaction  chiefly  in  terms  of  pos- 
session, or  attainment,  or  use,  have  suddenly  stumbled 
across  the  truth  that  there  is  a  better  and  more  real  wav 
of  life.  .  . .  ' 

The  doing  without  things  for  oneself  in  order  to  have 
to  give  to  others  has  been  found  to  be  not  an  irksome  task, 
but  a  real  jy  and  satisfaction.  In  toil  and  labor  for  others 
or  for  a  great  cause,  many  have  found  a  delight  and  a 
pleasure  of  quite  a  new  and  vital  sort. 


FALLACIES  CONCERNING  WOOD 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  properties  of  wood 
have  been  studied  scientifically.  In  encouraging  such 
study  Canada  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  countries  in 
the  world  and  the  results  are  proving  of  the  utmost  value. 
]^Iany  cherished  ideas  about  wood  have  had  to  be  dis- 
missed however  and  the  practical  wood-worker  is  having 
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his  eyes  opened  concerning  the  material  which  he  has  been 
handhng  for  years.  As  an  instance  may  be  cited  the  be- 
Hef  that  green  or  wet  wood  is  tougher  than  dry  wood. 
This  belief  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  dry  wood  breaks 
rather  than  bends  and  green  wood  bends  considerably  be- 
fore it  breaks.  Thousands  of  tests  made  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Forestry  Branch,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  show  that  although  dry  wood 
may  refuse  to  bend  as  much  as  green  wood,  yet  it  with- 
stands more  than  twice  the  load  necessary  to  break  the 
latter.  This  is  only  one  general  conclusion  obtained 
from  such  tests  and  as  the  Laboratories  make  hundreds 
of  trials  of  each  of  a  dozen  kinds  of  tests  on  each  Cana- 
dian wood  it  will  be  seen  that  a  host  of  interesting  facts 
about  wood  will  be  available  in  the  near  future. 


GROWING  FORESTS  FOR  USE. 

Under  the  heading  "Silviculture"  are  grouped  all  the 
operations  connected  with  the  handling  of  timber  on  the 
Dominion  forest  reserves,  looking  to  the  development  of 
the  same  as  a  growing  crop  and  to  its  ultimate  harvest. 
The  object  is  not  only  to  provide  the  surrounding  com- 
munities with  all  the  fuel  and  timber  possible  for  the  next 
few  years  but  also  to  get  the  forest  into  the  highest  state 
of  production,  so  that  the  largest  possible  supply  of  good 
timber  may  be  available  from  each  of  these  forests  in  per- 
petuity. To  this  end  efforts  are  directed  toward  cutting 
of  mature  and  overmature  timber,  and  especially  to  the 
removing  of  all  dead  and  diseased  trees,  that  a  new  crop 
may  spring  up  and  grow  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
cutting  is  closely  supervised  to  prevent  waste  in  high 
stumps  and  large  tops  left  in  the  woods,  and  to  see  that 
all  the  slash  from  the  cutting  operations  is  piled  and  burn- 
ed, so  as  to  remove  this  form  of  fire-hazard. — Annual  Re- 
port, Director  of  Forestry,  Ottawa, 
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MATCHES  DO  NOT  THINK. 

You  all  have  had  the  sad  and  tragic  experience  from 
the  result  of  fires  caused  by  careless  handling  of  matches, 
and  more  particularly  the  heart-rendering  scenes  of  in- 
nocent child  life  being  snuffed  out  by  children  playing  with 
matches,  carelessly  left  within  their  reach  by  parents,  who 
like  the  match  itself  do  not  use  their  heads  for  thinking. — 
Deputy  Fire  Marshal  Lewis,  Ontario. 


THE  MAN  WHO  LIKES  A  TREE. 

I  like  a  man  who  likes  a  tree, 
He's  so  much  more  of  a  man  to  me; 
For  when  he  sees  his  blessing  there. 
In  some  way,  too,  he  wants  to  share 
Whatever  gifts  his  own  may  be. 
In  helping  others,  like  a  tree. 

For  trees  you  know  are  friends  indeed, 
They  satisfy  such  human  need ; 
In  summer  shade,  in  winter  fire, 
\\'ith  flower  and  fruit  meet  all  desire. 
And  if  a  friend  to  man  you'd  be. 
You  must  befriend  him  like  a  tree. 

— Charles  A.   Heath. 


Always  be  especially  careful  when  opening  a  full  box 
<3f  matches.  Do  not  create  unnecessary  friction  which 
might  cause  an  accidental  fire  in  the  box. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION 

Medical  Building,  McGill  University,. 
Montreal,  Feb.  24th,  1922. 

On  which  day  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  held. 
Present  :--The  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
in  the  chair;  Professor  W  A.  Kneeland,  M.A.,  B.C.L. ;. 
Rev.  A.  T.  Love,  B.A.,  D.D.;  Gavin  J.  Walker,  Esq.; 
W.  M.  Rowat,  Esq.,  M.D.,  CM.  ;  Howard  Murray,  Esq., 
O.B.E.;  Robert  Bickerdike,  Esq.;  W.  S.  Bullock,  Esq., 
M.L.A.;  Rt.  Rev.  Lennox  WilHams,  D.D.;  Herbert 
Marler,  Esq.,  M.P.;  Milton  L.  Hersey,  Esq.,  M.A.Sc.,, 
LL.D.;  Rev  Canon  Harold  H  Bedford-Jones,  D.D.;  Sir 
Arthur  Currie,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  LL.D.;  A.  Kirke 
Cameron,  Esq. ;  Victor  E.  Morrill,  Esq. ;  W.  L.  Shutliffe, 
Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D.  ;  Sinclair  Laird,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Phil.; 
Marcus  G.  Crombie,  Esq. ;  Professor  Carrie  M.  Derick, 
M.A.;  J.  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Allen  Walsh, 
Esq.,  B.A. 

An  apology  for  unavoidable  absence  was  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Hon  George  Bryson,  M.L.C. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

J.  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  was  welcomed  to  the 
meeting  by  the  chairman. 

A  letter  from  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Committee.  It  gave  an  outline 
of  the  work  that  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the 
School  Fairs. 

The  Secretary  reported  to  the  Committee: — 

(1)  The  contents  of  the  Bills  before  the  house  having 
regard  to  Education,  calling  special  attention  to  the  pro- 
posed vote  of  $40,000  for  Protestant  Schools. 

(2)  The   recent   increase   of   the   school   inspectors' 
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salaries  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000  per  annum,  with  $500. 
for  travelling  expenses. 

(3)  The  renewal  of  arrangements  for  oral  examina- 
tions in  French  in  the  High  Schools  of  Montreal  and 
Westmount,  in  June  next. 

(4)  The  arrangements  made  by  the  Department  for 
giving  all  the  Protestant  Inspectors  a  week  of  observa- 
tion and  intensive  study  in  Montreal,  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing French  to  English  pupils. 

(5)  The  progress  made  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
a  thoroughly  competent  supervisor  of  French  teaching  in 
English  Schools. 

(6)  The  resignation  of  Inspector  Kerr  because  of 
the  long  distance  between  his  residence,  Hatley,  and  his 
district  of  inspection,  Gaspe  County. 

Mr.  Bullock  reported  for  the  sub-committee  on  Poor 
Municipality  Grants  receipts,  as  follows: — 

Share  of  Legislative  Grants  for  Poor 

Municipalities  $  3,990.40 

Transferred  from  Protestant  Superior  Education  1,000.00 
Transferred  from  Released  Normal  School  Fund  7.000.00 
Share  of  Marriage  Licenses   3.798.00 


Total.... $15,788.40 

The  sub-committee  recommended  the  distribution  of 
the  whole  of  this  Fund  in  accordance  with  a  printed  list  in 
the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

After  discussion,  the  report  was  adopted  and  the  Sec- 
retary was  instructed  to  apply  for  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  as  required  by  law. 

A  report  for  the  sub-committee  on  the  Course  of 
Study  was  submitted  with  a  few  propose^  changes,  and  a 
list  of  text  books  for  approval.  The  report  was  adopted  and 
it  was  ordered  that  the  amended  course  of  study  and  the 
list  of  text  books  be  printed  as  usual,  for  circulation. 

The  sub-committee  further  reported  as  follows:—- 
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Moral  and  Religious  Instruction. 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Committee, 
1921,  you  ordered  that  the  proposed  Manual,  or  Memor- 
anda of  Suggestions  to  Teachers,  Moral  and  Religious 
Instruction  and  Character  Building  should  be  completed, 
printed,  and  distributed  to  members.  Criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions were  invited  which  were  sent  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  in  writing,  and  the  sub-committee 
was  instructed  to  edit  the  manual  "in  the  light  of  these 
criticisms".  Your  sub-committee  has  to  report  that,  in 
answer  to  this  invitation,  many  criticisms  have  been  re- 
ceived. These  criticisms  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
it  absolutely  impossible  to  carry  out  your  mandate  and 
edit  this  Manual  and  Course  of  Study.  Moreover,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  your  sub-committee  that  until  there  is  a  greater 
unanimity  regarding  purpose,  method  and  content  of  a 
course  in  religious  instruction  and  character  building,  it 
is  useless  to  proceed  further  in  this  matter. 

Dr.  Rexford  asked  Dr.  Love  to  take  the  chair  while 
he  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  his  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Memoranda  of  suggestions.  After  this 
statement  was  made  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Shutleff  and 
seconded  by  Bishop  Williams, 

"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sub-committee  on  the  Course  of  Study  have 
■carried  out  in  good  faith  the  instructions  of  this  Committee 
as  understood  by  them,  which  were  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  in  the  preparation  of  the  Memorandum  of  Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction  and  Character  Building". 
Carried  unanimously. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Rexford  requested  that  it  be 
of  record  from  statements  submitted  from  four  of  the  six 
members  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  Course  of  Study 
who  prepared  the  Memorandum  on  Moral  and  Religious 
Instruction  and  Character  Building  (including  the  Chair- 
man) that  the  Memorandum  was  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  for  printing  under  the  misap- 
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prehension  that  it  had  the  general  support  of  the  sub- 
•committee  as  a  whole,  one  member  reserving  the  right  to 
dissent  on  certain  points. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inscribe 
this  statement  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 

Miss  Derick  and  Dean  Laird,  members  of  the  sub- 
committee wished  to  go  on  record  as  declaring  that  they 
are  not  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  any  general 
agreement  by  all  members  of  the  sub-committee  as  to  the 
Memorandum  on  Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  before 
it  was  submitted  to  the  Protestant  Committee,  and  that 
they  differed  from  it. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inscribe 
this  statement,  also,  in  the  minutes  of  this  meeting.  Dr. 
Rexford  here  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Walsh  reported  for  the  sub-committee  on 
the  Status  of  Teachers,  that  the  Extension  Courses  for 
Teachers  given  by  McGill  were  attended  this  year  as  fol- 
lows:— Physiography,  47;  History,  71;  English,  131.  Last 
year,  the  first  for  this  work,  157  teachers  took  the  full 
course  in  English,  85  of  w-hom  were  successful  in  obtain- 
ing their  certificates.  The  sub-committee  considered  it 
inadvisable  even  to  suggest  a  list  of  books  for  study  under 
Regulation  24(g),  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  qual- 
ifications required  for  a  teacher's  diploma  in  this  Prov- 
ince are  at  the  present  time  low  enough  without  creating 
a  further  and  still  inferior  diploma  as  has  been  suggested 
by  a  committee  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  The  Report 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Murray  submitted  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee appointee!  to  interview  the  Government  in  re- 
gard to  increased  financial  aid  for  education,  which  show- 
ed that  the  interview  had  been  secured,  and  that  the 
Premier  had  given  the  assurance  that  secondary  educa- 
tion would  be  dealt  with  during  the  present  session,  and 
the  interests  of  rural  schools  would  receive  similar  con- 
sideration at  the  next  session. 

Mr.  James  ]\Iabon  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Adams  reported  as 
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representatives  of  the  committee  on  the  School  Leaving 
Examination  Board.  The  Secretary  v^as  instructed  to 
thank  Messrs.  Mabon  and  Adams  for  their  work  in  this 
connection. 

Dr.  Nicholson,  Secretary  of  the  School  Leaving  Ex- 
amination Board,  submitted  the  follow^ing  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Board : — 

(1).  That  the  time  limit  for  examination  in  each  sub- 
ject be  extended  from  tw^o  hours  to  two  hours  and  a  half, 
but  that  the  character  of  the  papers  remain  as  heretofore, 
that  is,  they  are  not  to  be  made  more  difficult,  nor  longer 
by  reason  of  the  extended  time.  It  was  urged  that  bril- 
liant students  could  do  the  papers  in  the  present  time  limit, 
but  the  slow  pupil  was  often  obliged  to  leave  a  part  of  the 
paper  untouched  for  lack  of  time.  It  was  agreed  to  ask 
that  this  time  extension  come  into  effect  this  year. 

(2)  That  the  fee  paid  for  setting  examination  papers 
be  raised  from  $5.  to  $10.  in  each  subject. 

(3)  That  the  Revising  Committee  be  increased  from 
four  to  six  members,  so  that  all  parties  interested  might 
be  represented. 

These  recommendations  were  approved,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  Regulation  86  of  this  Committee  be  amend- 
ed by  replacing  the  word  "two"  in  line  three,  by  the  word 
"four",  and  Regulation  90  by  replacing  the  $5.  in  the  third 
line  by  $10 

Dr.  Rowat  introduced  his  motion  for  the  amendment 
of  Regulation  25(c).  His  proposal  was  approved  in  prin- 
ciple, but  held  over  for  definite  action  at  the  next  meeting. 
Dean  Laird's  motion  to  the  effect  that  Regulation  24(g) 
be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "experience"  the 
words  "after  receiving  such  elementary*  diploma",  was 
carried. 

The  Course  of  Study  sub-committee  was  reconstructed 
to  consist  of  the  following  members  :~Dr,  Nicholson,  Con- 
vener; Professor  Derick,  Professor  Kneeland,  the  Teach- 
ers' representative,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Dean  Laird. 

Mr.  Cameron  and  Dr.  Hersey  were  appointed  to  re- 
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present  the  Committee  at  a  joint  conference  with  repre- 
sentatives of  McGill  and  with  Dr.  Parmelee,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department,  in  regard  to  the  training  for  High 
School  diplomas,  and  to  the  School  for  Teachers. 

The  following  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  make 
recommendations  in  regard  to  the  allocation  of  the  sum  of 
forty  thousand  dollars,  which  is  provided  for  by  a  Govern- 
ment measure  now  before  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Bullock, 
Convener;  Messrs.  Morrill.  Cameron,  Murray  and  Dr. 
Hersey. 

Mr.  Murray  represented  "that  the  matter  of  school 
facilities  for  foreign-born  children  in  Montreal,  is  becom- 
ing more  acute  year  by  year,  that  agitation  is  going  for- 
ward for  a  fourth  panel  in  Montreal,  which  would  tend 
to  divide  still  further  the  various  elements  making  up  our 
Canadian  population  and  would  mean  a  separation  of 
ideals  of  Canadian  citizenship,  rather  than  a  merging  of 
them ;  that  the  Protestant  Commissioners  have  approach- 
ed the  Government  looking  to  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
which  will  take  a  considerable  time  to  solve  It  is  expedient 
that  this  Committee  should  decide  what  steps  it  should 
take  under  the  circumstances  in  order  to  adequately  grap- 
ple with  the  situation." 

Some  discussion  took  place  during  which  the  Secre- 
tary stated  that  the  Government  of  the  Province  had 
promised  to  make  a  study  before  the  next  session,  of  the 
educational  problem  in  Montreal,  and  Mr.  Marler,  Federal 
member  for  the  St.  Lawrence  ward  declared  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  also  consider  the  question  in  rela- 
tion to  immigration,  in  the  near  future. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Sir  Arthur  Currie 
Principal  of  McGill,  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  faculty 
room  for  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  ten  a.m.  Friday  the 
26th  of  May,  unless  callled  earlier  by  the  Chairman. 

G.  W.  PARMELEE,  ELSON  I  REXFORD, 

Secretary.  Chairman. 
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NOTICES  FROM  THE  QUEBEC  OFFICIAL 
GAZETTE. 

His  Henour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  22nd  of  March,  1922,  to  de- 
tach from  the  Catholic  school  municipality  of  the  township 
of  Compton,  County  of  Compton,  the  lots  Nos.  18c,  18dc 
19a,  and  20c  of  the  4th  range  of  the  tonwship  of  Compton 
and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  L'As- 
somption-de-Waterville,  same  county. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  22nd  of  March,  1922,  to  de- 
tach from  the  school  municipality  of  Chutes-Victoria, 
county  of  Labelle,  the  ranges  VI  and  VII  of  the  township 
of  Rochon  and  to  annex  all  the  above  territory  to  the 
school  municipality  of  Saint-Francois-Regis,  (Lac  des 
Ecorces),  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  5th  of  April,  1922,  to  erect 
into  a  separate  school  municipality,  for  catholics  only,  un- 
der the  name  of  "Mont-Royal",  the  following  territory 
namely:  the  lots  Nos.  576  to  632,  inclusively,  of  the  of- 
ficial cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Laurent,  county  of 
Jacques-Cartier,  together  with  their  subdivisions;  the 
said  lots  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  territory  of  the 
town  of  Mont-Royal,  and  for  the  balance,  in  the  school 
municipality  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Laurent. 

This  erection  to  take  effect  on  the  first  of  July,  1922. 


His.Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  3rd  of  May.  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Cesaire,  parish, 
county  of  Rouville,  the  lot  No.  104  of  the  official  plan  and 
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book  of  reference  for  the  said  parish  of  Saint  Cesaire  and 
to  annex  it  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Paul-d'Ab~ 
botsford,  same  countv. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  3rd  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Cap-aux-Os,  county  of 
Gaspe,  the  lot  No.  6c  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish 
of  Cap-aux-Os,  and  to  annex  it  to  the  school  municipality 
of  Anse  du  Gros  Cap-aux-Os,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  3rd  of  May,  1922  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Sanit-Clotide.  village, 
county  of  Chateauguay,  the  lots  Nos.  1034  to  1050,  inclu- 
sive; of  parts  1151  to  1165.  inclusive,  of  the  official  cadas- 
tre of  the  parish  of  Sainte  Clotilde,  and  to  annex  all  the 
above  territory  to  the  school  municipality  of  Sainte  Clo- 
tilde, parish,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  21st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Grande'Mere,  county  of 
Champlain,  the  lots  Nos.  1017  to  1022,  inclusively,  of  the 
official  plan  and  book  of  reference  of  the  parish  of  Notre- 
Dame  de  Mont  Carmel,  and  to  annex  them  t  othe  school 
municipality  of  Saint-Georges  de  Champlain,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  21st  of  May,  1922,  to  erect 
into  a   separate  school  municipality,   under  the   name   of 
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Saint-Amable,  the  territory  included  in  the  civil  parish 
of  Saint-Amable,  county  of  Vercheres,  as  erected  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  13th  of  June,  1921,  published  in  the  Offi- 
cial Gazette  of  the  18th  of  June,  1921,  page  1348. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  annex 
to  the  school  municipality  of  Latulippe,  county  of  Temis- 
camingue,  the  lots  Nos.  13  to  33,  inclusively,  of  range  1  of 
the  township  of  Gaboury;  these  lots  belonging  to  no  or- 
ganized school  municipality. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach: 

1.  From  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Henri  de 
Mascouche,  county  of  L'Assomption,  the  lots  Nos.  921  to 
995,  inclusively,  1049  to  1099,  inclusively,  and  1100  to  1126 
inclusively,  of  the  official  plan  and  book  of  reference  of  the 
parish  of  Saint  Henri  de  Mascouche  ; 

2.  From  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Lin,  county 
of  L'Assomption,  the  lots  Nos.  115,  114,  113,  112,  inclu- 
sively, the  last  two  prolongated  up  to  Ihe  axis  of  the  pub- 
lic road  which  bounds  them,  and  the  lots  Nos.  120  to  167, 
inclusively,  of  the  official  plan  and  book  of  reference  of 
the  parish  of  Saint-Lin,  to  erect  all  the  above  territory 
into  a  separate  school  municipality,  under  the  name  of 
Saint  Joachim. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Lazare,  county  of 
Bellechasse,  the  lots  Nos.  15a  of  the  first  range  of  Buck- 
land  up  to  the  lot  No.  10  d,  inclusively,  of  the  same  first 
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range  of  Buckland,  and  to  annex  all  this  territory  to  the 
school  municipality  of  Sainte  Claire,  county  of  Dorchester. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Sylvestre,  county  of 
Lotbiniere,  the  lots  Nos.  743  to  749,  inclusively,  of  the 
official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Sylvestre  and  to 
annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Severin, 
countv  of  Beauce. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  ap- 
point Mr.  Napoleon  Courtemanche,  school  commissioner 
for  the  municipality  of  Bas  de  la  Cote  Saint  Louis,  in  the 
County  of  Jacques  Cartier. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Felicien,  county  of 
Lake  Saint  John,  the  lots  Nos.  1  to  5,  inclusively,  of  the 
first  range  of  the  original  subdivision  of  the  township  of 
Desmeules;  the  lots  Nos.  48  and  48  of  the  third  range  of 
the  original  subdivision  of  the  township  of  Ashupmou- 
chouan,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a  separate 
school  municipality,  under  the  name  of  Saint  Felicien,  vil- 
lage, the  other  part  to  be  known,  in  the  future,  under  the 
name  of  Saint-Felicien,  parish. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
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from  the  school  municipaHty  of  Shipton,  county  of  Rich- 
mond, the  lots  Nos.  7a  of  the  2nd  range  of  the  township 
of  Shipton,  7b  of  the  2nd  range  of  the  township  of  Ship- 
ton,  6b,  6c,  7b,  and  7c  of  the  3rd  range  of  the  township  of 
Shipton,  6a  and  7a  of  the  3rd  range  of  the  township  of 
Shipton,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of 
the  village  of  Asbestos,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased,, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Leeds  South,  county  of 
Megantic,  the  lot  No.  14  of  range  4  of  the  township  of 
Leeds;  the  lots  Nos.  15  of  range  3  and  12a  of  range  5,  of 
the  same  township,  and  to  annex  all  the  above  territory 
to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Antoine  de  Pontbriand, 
same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  change 
the  name  of  the  school  municipality  of  the  township  of 
Prevost  to  that  of  Saint  Zenon,  county  of  Berthier. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Adelphe,  county  of 
Champlain,  the  lot  No.  692  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the 
parish  of  Saint  Stanislas,  and  to  annex  it  to  the  school 
municipality  of  Lafleche,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
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from  the  school  municipality  of  La  Verendrie,  county  of 
Berthier,  the  lot  No.  2>7 ,  save  and  except  therefrom  the 
part  belonging  to  Dame  Louis  Valois,  of  the  official  cad- 
astre ofthe  parish  of  La  Verendrie,  and  to  annex  it  to  the 
school  municipality  of  Saint  Ignace  de  Loyola,  same 
county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Cantons-Unis  (Ferme- 
Neuve),  county  of  Labelle,  the  lots  Nos.  22  to  28,  in- 
clusively, of  range  1  of  the  township  of  Moreau  and  to 
annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Michel  des 
Cedres,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  31st  of  May,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Agnes,  county  of 
Charlevoix,  the  lots  Nos.  375  to  387,  inclusively,  of  the 
official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Agnes,  and  to  an- 
nex them  to  the  school  municipality  of  De  Sales,  same 
county. 

This  annexation  to  take  effect  the  1st  of  July,  1922. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  7th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Roch  de  TAchigan, 
county  of  I'Assomption,  the  lots  Nos.  284  to  317,  inclusive- 
ly, all  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Roch 
de  I'Achigan,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a 
separate  school  municipality  under  the  name  of  Saint 
Roch  Ouest. 
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His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  7th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach: 

1.  From  the  school  municipality  of  Sainte  Marie  de 
Blandford,  county  of  Nicolet,  the  lots  Nos.  26  to  45,  in- 
clusive, of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Sainte 
Marie  de  Blandford;  the  lots  Nos.  79  to  96,  inclusive,  of 
the  same  cadastre;  the  lots  Nos.  120  to  152,  inclusive,  of 
the  official  cadastre  of  Sainte  Alarie  de  Blandford,  parish, 
the  lots  Nos.  593  to  605,  inclusive,  of  the  official  cadastre 
of  the  parish  of  Sainte  Gertrude; 

2.  From  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Joseph  de 
Blandford  (Manseau),  county  of  Nicolet,  the  lots  Nos.  17 
to  22,  inclusive,  of  range  A  of  the  township  of  Blandford; 
the  lots  Nos.  824  to  823,  823a,  of  the  official  cadastre  of 
the  parish  of  Saint  Pierre  les  Becquets,  ninth  concession 
of  Levrard;  the  lots  Nos.  834a  to  843,  inclusive,  of  the 
tenth  concession  of  Levrard,  same  cadastre; 

3.  From  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Louis  de 
Blandford,  county  of  Arthabaska,  the  lot  No.  23  of  range 
A  of  Blandford,  official  cadastre  of  Blandford,  and  the 
lots  Nos.  19  to  23,  inclusive,  of  the  first  and  second  ranges 
of  Blandford;  the  lots  Nos.  19  to  25,  inclusive,  of  the  third 
and  fourth  ranges  of  Blandford.  These  last  lots  being 
the  same  as  those  of  the  cadastre. 

4.  From  the  school  municipality  of  Maddington, 
county  of  Arthabaska,  the  lots  Nos.  618  to  623,  inclusive, 
■of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Sainte  Gertrude, 
and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a  separate  school 
municipality,  under  the  name  of  "Lemieux". 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  7th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
range  from  lots  19  to  28,  both  inclusive;  range  two  from 
lots  17  to  28.  both  inclusive;  range  three,  four  and  five 
except  lots  to  1-6,  inclusive  in  range  3,  lots  1  to  5,  inclusive 
in  range  4,  and  lot  1  and  the  north  half  of  lot  2  in  range  6; 
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range  6  from  lots  4  to  28,  both  inclusive;  range  seven, 
north  halves  of  lots  5,  6  and  7.  north-east  quarter  lot  9, 
north  half  lot  10,  north  137  acres  lot  11,  north  three  fourth 
lots  12  and  13,  north  halves  lots  14,  15  and  16,  and  lots 
17  to  28,  both  inclusive,  of  the  township  of  Newport,  coun- 
ty of  Compton,  from  the  school  municipality  of  Newport, 
and  to  erect  this  territory  into  a  separate  school  municipal- 
ity for  Protestants  only,  under  the  name  of  "Island  Brook" 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  7th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Roch  de  I'Achigan, 
county  of  L'Assomption,  the  lots  Nos.  284  to  317,  in- 
clusively of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint- 
Rioch  de  I'Achigan,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory 
into  a  separate  school  municipality,  under  the  name  of 
Saint  Roch  Ouet. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  15th  of  June,  1922,  to  ap- 
point the  Reverend  J.  E.  Laberge.  parish  priest,  and  J. 
Edouard  Bedard,  accountant,  school  commissioners  for  the 
Catholic  school  municipality  of  the  city  of  Quebec. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  15th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  municipality  of  the  parish  of  Sahwinigan,  county 
of  Saint  Maurice,  the  lots  Nos.  178,  181,  to  222,  inclusive, 
of  range  5 ;  the  lots  Nos.  256  to  304,  inclusively,  of  range 
6  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Shawiningan;  the 
lots  Nos.  213,  215  to  220,  inclusively;  183  to  200,  inclusive- 
l}^;  258  to  267,  inclusively;  201  to  212,  inclusively;  268  to 
270,  inclusively,  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  village  of 
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Shawinigan,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  sepa- 
rate school  municipality,  under  the  name  of  "Shawinigan 
Village",  the  other  part  to  be  known,  in  the  future,  under 
the  name  of  "Shawinigan  Parish". 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  ap- 
point Philippe  Bouchard,  school*  commissioner  for  the 
municipality  of  Saint  Francois  de  Sales,  in  the  county  of 
Lake  Saint  John. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Haddington,  county  of 
Arthabaska,  the  lots  Nos.  407,  408  and  the  southwest  half 
of  the  lot  No.  409  of  the  10th  range  of  the  township  of 
Maddington,  and  to  annex  all  the  above  territory  to  the 
school  municipality  of  Saint  Sylvere,  county  of  Nicolet. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Cote  Saint-Francois, 
county  of  Laval,  the  lot  No.  396b  of  the  official  cadastre 
of  the  parish  of  Saint-Vincent  de  Paul,  and  to  annex  it  to 
the  school  municipality  of  Cote  des  Perrons,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Pierre  de  Verone, 
county  of  Missisquoi,  the  lots  Nos.  170,  171,  172,  173,  179, 
180,  181  of  the  official  plan  and  book  of  reference  of    the 
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parish  of  Saint  Georges  de  Clarenceville.  and  to  annex  all 
the  above  lots  to  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Sebas- 
tien,  county  of  Iberville. 


His  Houour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Cantons-Unis,  county  of 
Labelle,  all  the  lots  of  ranges  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  of  the  township 
of  Moreau,  less  the  lots  Nos.  1  to  11  inclusively  of  the 
said  ranges,  and  to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a 
separate  municipality,  under  the  name  of  Lac  Saint  Paul. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased* 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Normandin,  county  of 
Lake  Saint  John,  range  7  of  the  township  of  Girard,  and 
ranges  .  2,  3  and  4  of  the  township  of  Beaudet,  these  last 
ranges  belonging  to  no  organized  school  municipality,  and 
to  annex  all  the  above  territory  to  the  school  municipality 
of  Girardville,  same  countv. 


His  Houour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint-Charles-Borromee, 
county  of  Joliette,  the  lot  No.  16  and  its  subdivisions  of 
the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Charles-Bor- 
rome.  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  municipality  of  the 
town  of  Joliette,  same  county. 
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His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Bouchette,  county  of  Hull, 
the  territory  forming  the  rural  municipality  of  Messine, 
as  erected  by  proclamation  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council,  th  e4th  of  August,  192L  published  in  the  issue 
of  the  Quebec  Official  Gazette  of  the  27th  of  August,  192L 
and  to  erect  this  territory  into  a  separate  school  municipal- 
ity, under  the  name  of  Messine 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Urbain,  county  of 
Chateauguay,  the  lots  Nos.  234,  235,  236  and  the  southeast 
half  of  the  lot  No.  237  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish 
of  Saint  Urbain,  and  to  annex  them  to  the  school  mun- 
icipality of  Norton  Creek,  same  county. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased, 
by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  20th  of  June,  1922,  to  detach 
from  the  school  municipality  of  Saint  Pierre  de  Verone, 
county  o  fMissisquoi,  the  lots  Nos.  204,  205  and  206  of  the 
official  plan  and  book  of  reference  of  the  township  of 
Stanbridge  and  to  annex  all  the  above  territory  to  the 
school  municipality  of  Saint  Armand  ouest,  same  county. 


Th. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES: 


CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

This  year's  convention  of  the  Canadian  Education  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  on  Nov- 
ember 1,  2  and  3.  This  Association  is  national  in  its  mem- 
bership, but  as  the  Dominion  is  wide,  and  as  educational 
workers  are  consequently  widely  scattered,  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  the  organization  has  been  able  to  develop 
its  full  strength  and  usefulness.  Our  smaller  population 
ind  the  distances  to  any  common  centre  from  the  two- 
r.oasts  makes  it  impossible  for  the  C.  E.  A.  to  meet  annual- 
V,  as  does  the  N.E.  A.  of  the  United  States.  Our  conven- 
tions are  therefore  usually  held  at  intervals  of  three  years. 
If  less  frequent,  however,  than  those  of  our  neighbours 
they  admirably  serve,  nevertheless,  to  keep  alive  the  co- 
operation between  the  provinces  in  the  development  of 
those  common  purposes  which  all  have  at  heart  though 
working  under  different  systems.  They  also  serve  as  an 
exchange  of  experiences  in  educational  policies  and 
V  methods. 
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The  attendance  this  year  was  not  only  large  but  it  was 
representative  of  every  phase  of  educational  activity  in  the 
Dominion,  from  rural  school  to  technical  school  and  uni- 
versity. There  were  delegates  from  every  provincial  de- 
partment of  education  except  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Quebec  province  being  represented  by  the  Superintendent, 
Hon.  Cyrille  F.  Delage,  and  Dr.  G.  AV.  Parmelee. 

At  the  election  of  officers  for  the  next  convention  and 
tne  intervening  period.  Dr.  Parmelee  was  elected  presi- 
dent. 

At  the  November  convention  there  were  important 
addresses,  special  papers  discussed,  and  Round  Table  con- 
ferences on  various  subjects.  Among  the  subjects  may  be 
mentioned  "What  Departments  of  Education  might  au 
to  provide  Aids  (Charts,  Maps,  Books,  Lantern  slides,  etc.) 
for  the  teaching  of  Canadian  Geography''  "Standardization 
of  Canadian  Teachers'  Elementary  Certificates";  "  A  Na- 
tional Plistory  for  Canadian  Elementary  Schools;"  "The 
Canadian  Government  Grant  and  the  Teaching  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools" ;  "Vocational 
Education";  "The  Composite  High  School";  "Courses  of 
Study  (Day  Schools)";  "Correspondence  Instruction  and 
Short  Term  Courses";  "Educational  and  Industrial  Sur- 
veys"; "Vocational  Guidance"  and  "Teacher  Training". 
Ihe  discussions  on  these  subjects  were  led  by  the  special- 
ists from  the  various  provinces,  and  proved  of  great  value. 
Among  the  outstanding  general  addresses  during  the 
convention  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Merchant,  and  Sir  Arthur  Currie.  The  Principal 
of  McGiil  spoke  strongly  against  the  too  great  develop- 
ment of  the  utilitarian  idea  in  modern  education.  From 
the  press  report  of  his  address  we  quote  the  following: — 

"That  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to  train  the  chil- 
dren to  become  good  members  of  society  was  the  thought 
that  had  been  held  by  such  men  as  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
the  late  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University.  Good 
citizenship  should  be  the  basis  of  all  practical  education, 
he  declared  .  We  have     been  blocking     children's  minds 
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with  dates  and  such  things  and  neglecting  to  give  them 
the  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  and  lives  of  people 
who  lived  at  those  times.  We  have  been  teaching  them 
to  make  a  living  when  we  should  teach  them  to  make  a 
life.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  give  information  and 
to  equip  the  child  for  future  citizenship  in  a  free  commun- 
ity. To  teach  the  scholars  to  become  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  society.  It  would  be  a  great  help  if  the  teachers  in- 
sisted on  the  importance  of  duty  and  the  nobility  of  labor 
and  work  as  an  occupation." 


ORAL  FRENCH 


In  September  the  inspectors  held  large  Teachers' 
Conferences  at  different  centres  in  their  several  districts, 
in  order  that  Miss  Tanner,  the  Supervisor  of  French,  might 
give  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  Oral  Method.  The 
different  centres  were  :  Hull,  Lachute,  Huntingdon, 
Farnham,  Tomifobia,  Scotstown  and  Richmond.  In  all, 
over  300  teachers  received  this  special  aid  in  their  work. 
The  reports  show  that  Miss  Tanner's  clear  explanations 
and  illustrations  of  how  French  should  be  taught  orally 
were  immensely  appreciated. 

That  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era  in  this  subject 
in  all  our  schools,  elementary  and  superior,  is  certain.  The 
September  conferences  were  a  good  beginning,  and  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  were  but  a  beginning.  The 
work  is  to  be  continued  in  that  and  other  forms,  and  all  the 
Protestant  teachers  of  the  Province,  from  Pontiac  to 
Gaspe,  will  have  the  benefit,  in  time,  of  Miss  Tanner's  in- 
struction. 

The  hearty  co-operation  of  all  teachers  is,  of  course, 
essential  to  success.  This  co-operation  will  be  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Oral  Method,  even  if 
at  first  it  means  some  difficulty  and  work.  As  we  have 
frequently  pointed  out  in  the  Educational  Record,  the  use 
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of  the  Oral  Lessons  merely  for  reading  and  translation 
purposes  is  worse  than  useless.  They  are  designed  for 
one  purpose  only,  and  that  is  the  Oral  method,  which 
every  teacher  should  follow  thoroughly. 


A  HISTORY  NOTE. 

During  a  brief  holiday  in  Brome  County  in  September 
a  visit  was  made  to  the  Historical  Museum  at  Knowlton. 
Inspector  Taylor,  the  president,  drew  our  attention  to  two 
old  volumes  of  statutes  of  New  York  state,  which  had  been 
brought  into  Brome  over  one  hundred  years  ago  by  one 
of  the  early  pioneer  farmers.  This  pioneer  was  probably 
in  doubt  as  to  what  kind  of  law  prevailed  in  Canada  and 
hence  considered  that  it  might  be  well  to  be  provided  with 
some  reference  book  on  the  subject. 

This  reminded  us  at  once  of  the  fact  that  printed  law 
was  a  mighty  important  thing  to  the  people  of  the  British 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast  (and  particularly  New 
England)  in  the  days  before  the  Revolution  ,and  no  doubt 
the  habit  of  reading  law  did  not  cease  at  once  after  the 
''thirteen  colonies"  became  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  habit  is  described  in  a  remarkable  passage  in  Sir 
George  Otto  Trevelyan's  History  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. In  reading  it,  the  fact  should  be  remembered  that 
at  that  time  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were  farm- 
ers.   The  passage  reads : — 

"The  King  was  determined  to  stand  on  his  extreme 
rights:  and  he  met  his  match  in  the  Americans.  In  their 
case  he  had  to  do  with  people  accurately  and  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  what  was  due  to  them  and  from  them,  and 
little  likely  to  miss,  or  refrain  from  pressing  to  the  utmost, 
any  single  point  which  told  in  their  favour.  Burke  was 
informed  by  an  eminent  bookseller  that  in  no  branch  of 
his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so 
many  volumes  exported  to  the  colonies  as  those  which  re- 
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lated  to  the  law.  Nearly  as  many  copies  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  had  been  sold  in  America  as  in  England. 
So  eager  were  the  colonists  to  read  our  treatises  on  juris- 
prudence that  they  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  reprinting 
them  across  the  Atlantic ;  a  habit,  it  must  be  allowed, 
which  they  soon  applied  on  a  generous  scale  to  more  at- 
tractive classes  of  Iterature.  Burke,  who  observed  and  in- 
vestigated America  with  the  same  passionate  curiositv 
that  he  subsequently  bestowed  upon  India,  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  a  circumstance  which  made  against 
peace,  unless  the  British  Government  reverted  Lo  the 
paths  of  caution,  was  to  be  found  in  the  addiction  of  the 
colonists  to  the  study  of  law.  "The  study,"  he  said,  "ren- 
ders men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  prompt  in  attack, 
ready  in  defence,  full  of  resources.  In  other  countries  the 
people,  more  simple,  and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge 
of  an  ill  principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual  griev- 
ance; there  they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle.  They 
augur  misgovernment  at  a  distance,  and  snuff  the  ap- 
proach of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze."  (American 
Revolution,  vol.  1.  p.  72.) 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  over  a  hundred  years  ago  a 
pioneer  farmer  in  Brome  County  brought  from  New  York 
State  two  volumes  of  statutes — and  Inspector  Taylor  as- 
sured us  that  it  was  said  he  had  done  so  "to  have  some 
kind  of  law  to  go  by'* — is  really  connected  with  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  American  Revolution,  namely,  that 
"after  tracts  of  devotion"  the  people  were  most  addicted 
to  reading  books  of  law. 

Fashions  change  in  reading  as  in  everything  else,  and 
a  return  to  the  reading  interests  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  not  to  be  looked  for, 
but  even  that  would  be  better  than  an  intellectual  pap  that 
too  often  is  no  more  nourishing  than  a  cheap  magazine  and 
a  departmental  store  catalogue. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  LOGAN 

Among  Canadian  records  of  useful  and  generous  pub- 
lic service,  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  is  one  of  the  most  worthy.  Sir  William  Logan 
was  a  Canadian,  having  been  born  in  Montreal  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  though  some 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  England  he  is  to  be  counted 
as  one  of  our  native  "Makers  of  Canada". 

We  have  thought  that  an  outline  sketch  of  his  life, 
based  upon  the  biography  by  the  late  Professor  Harring- 
ton of  McGill  University  in  1883,  might  interest  our  teach- 
ers. From  the  point  of  view  of  character  it  is  a  record  of 
noble,  devoted  and  unselfish  citizenship.  It  should  be  of 
interest,  also,  to  all  teachers  of  geography  who  realize  the 
importance  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  connection  with  their  subject. 

William  Logan  was  born  in  Montreal  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1798,  and  about  a  month  later  was  christened  in  the 
old  Presbyterian  church  on  St.  Gabriel  Street,  near  the 
spot  where,  forty-five  years  later,  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada  was  to  have  its  first  home. 

The  exact  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Logan  in  Mont- 
real is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
grandfather  and  his  family  arrived  about  1784.  James 
Logan  was  a  baker,  and  established  a  large  bakery  in 
Montreal.  Like  other  Scotchmen  of  that  time,  and  later, 
who  settled  in  that  city,  he  was  rapidly  successful.  In  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had  already 
practically  retired  to  the  farm  just  outside  the  city;  his 
elder  son,  William,  (the  father  of  Sir  William  Logan)  was 
managing  the  bakery,  and  the  younger  son.  Hart  Logan, 
married  his  cousin,  Janet  E.  Edmond,  of  "Conniehill",  near 
Stirling,  Scotland.  They  had  a  family  of  nine  children, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters.  William  Edmond  Logan, 
the  future  geologist,  was  the  third  child.  The  family  his- 
tory is  an  interesting  one  of  industry,  success,  intelligence 
and  general  kindliness  of  disposition,  but  only  essential 
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details  need  detain  us  here.  The  fortunes  of  the  father. 
Hke  those  of  the  grandfather,  prospered  in  Montreal  ,and 
in  1815  he  returned  to  Scotland,  first  taking  a  house  in 
Edinburgh  and  then  in  1820  purchasing  the  small  estate 
of  "Clarkstone",  about  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
This  home  was  the  centre  of  much  happiness  and  many 
re-unions  in  future  years.  One  of  the  sons,  James,  was 
left  in  charge  of  the  business  interests  in  Montreal.  This 
son  James  alone  maintained  the  Logan  connection  with 
Canada  from  1815  to  1843;  at  the  latter  date  his  brother 
William  Edmond  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  "geologi- 
cal examination  of  Canada."  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
1865,  James  Logan  was  occupying  the  house  on  Logman 
farm  known  as  "Rockfield'',  and  which  afterwards  became 
the  residence  of  Sir  William  Logan. 

The  first  sixteen  years  of  William  Logan's  life  were 
spent  in  Montreal  ,and  he  received  his  first  education  there 
in  a  noted  school  of  the  time,  conducted  by  Alexander 
Skakel.  In  1814  he' and  his  brother  Hart  (not  to  be  con- 
founded in  the  sequel  with  his  uncle  Hart  Logan)  were 
sent  to  Scotland  to  attend  the  Edinburgh  High  School, thus 
preceding  the  departure  of  the  family  by  one  year.  Educa- 
tion was  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  whole  family,     in 

1815  the  four  boys,  William,  Hart,  Edmond  and  Henry, 
were  at  the  Edinburgh  High,  and  each  constantly  leading 
in  their  respective  classes.  The  sisters  were  busy  with 
French  and  music.  William's  success  was  most  marked 
in  Latin,  Greek  and  geography.  A  taste  for  mathematics, 
which  later  increased,  was  manifested  in  the  fact  that  he 
liked  to  send  new  and  difficult  problems  to  Mr.  Skakel  at 
Montreal.  A  tendency  towards  literature  was  also  shown 
in  a  pilgrimage  to  Abbotsford  in  the  summer  holidays  of 

1816  in  company  with  a  fellow  student  named  Boyd.  Scott 
(not  yet  a  baronet)  received  them  graciously.,  showed 
them  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  and  invited  them  to 
dinner. 

That  year  Logan  entered  Edinburgh  University,  and 

attended  the  classes  in  logic,  chemistry  and  mathematics. 
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In  that  session  which  proved  to  be  his  only  one,  he  took 
the  first  prize  in  mathematics ;  but  although  Playfair  and 
Jamieson  were  then  making  the  university  notable  in 
the  development  of  the  rising  science  of  geology  there  is 
no  evidence  that  his  interest  in  that  subject  had  been  then 
awakened.  He  left  the  university  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  take  up  a  promising  business  career.  As  the  whole  of 
his  life,  both  in  its  business  and  its  scientific  periods,  was  to 
prove  ver}^  conclusvely  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  accumulate  money,  and  that  the  steady  love  of 
knowledge  in  his  case  could  not  descend  into  a  search  for 
the  particular  kinds  of  it  which  directly  pay  the  possessor, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  the  response  to  the  call  to  busi- 
ness was  one  largely  dictated  by  an  inherited  sense  of  duty. 
If,  as  is  probable,  he  had  not  yet  discovered  an  intellectual 
vocation  to  command  a  life-long  interest,  he  doubtless 
thought  that  his  duty  was  to  make  himself  useful  in  a  prac- 
tical direction  for  which  his  talents  and  his  education 
amply  fitted  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1817  he  entered  the  London  counting 
house  of  his  Uncle  Hart  Logan,  who  had  begun  an  im- 
porting trade  in  Montreal,  and  who  after  several  years  had 
removed  to  London.  This  business  connection  lasted 
twenty-one  years,  that  is  until  the  death  of  Hart  Logan  in 
1838.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  nephew  was  in  prac- 
tical charge  of  the  business,  the  uncle  having  retired  to  a 
country  seat  in  Suffolk  and  becoming,  later,  a  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  county.  The  affection  of  each  for  the 
other  was  steady  and  deep,  but  young  Logan  was  not 
sorry  on  one  score  when  his  uncle  retired,  and  that  was  the 
relief  it  afforded  from  attending  many  dinners  and  parties. 
Affectionate  as  all  the  Logans  apparently  were  in  their 
family  circles,  the  men  were  not  valorously  sociable.  Sir 
Vvilliam  Logan  and  his  four  brothers  died  unmarried.  The 
evenings  during  these  London  years,  however,  were  not 
all  devoted  to  social  duties.  The  young  man  kept  up  his 
studies — Homer,  Cicero,  mathematics — and  added  to  them 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  music  (the  flute).     He  also 
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developed  in  this  period  a  considerable  talent  for  drawing, 
which  was  to  prove  very  useful  later  in  his  geological  work. 
There  is  practically  no  evidence,  however,  in  these  years 
of  any  special  interest  in  the  sciences.  As  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  the  awakening  to  geology  was  to 
be  sudden,  but  lasting  and  absorbing. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  Mr.  Hart  Logan  had  in- 
vested £  10,000  in  a  copper  smelting  enterprise  near  Swan- 
sea in  Wales,  and  the  nephew  was  sent  down  in  1831  to 
look  after  the  business  end  of  the  management,  which  had 
become  entangled.  For  some  time  he  had  to  work  from 
six  in  the  morning  until  midnight  at  the  accounts,  and 
when  these  had  been  put  in  order  he  had  to  undertake  the 
supervision  of  the  smelting  of  the  copper  and  the  mining 
of  the  coal.  To  be  entrusted  with  this  work  without  spe- 
cial training  for  it  meant,  of  course,  that  he  was  endowed 
with  an  unusual  share  of  practical  ability.  The  practical 
necessities  of  the  work  led  him  to  investigate  the  question 
of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  coal  beds.  He  sent  to 
London  for  a  theodolite,  compass  and  other  instruments, 
studied  books  on  geolog}^  and  mineralogy,  and  began  to 
make  a  geological  map  of  the  district.  This  last  under- 
taking is  usually  an  unaccomplished  dream  of  the  amateur 
after  years  of  field  work.  Logan  seems  to  have  discover- 
ed at  once  that  he  had  a  good  eye  for  geological  structure 
en  the  large  scale,  and  his  talent  for  drawing  could  put  it 
to  good  account.  Professor  Harrington  says,  "His  meas- 
urements, as  they  were  obtained,  were  laid  down  upon 
the  one-inch  (to  the  mile)  sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  had  probably  not 
been  observed  before  in  any  of  the  geological  maps  of 
the  country.  When  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  began  his 
geological  survey  of  the  region  he  must  have  been  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  Logan's 
work,  and  when  the  modest  amateur  generously  handed 
over  to  him  his  maps,  De  la  Beche  not  only  accepted  them 
but  adopted  them  for  the  Government  Survey,  on  the  early 
sheets  of  which  Logan's  name  is  engraved,  together  with 
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those  of  De  la  Beche,  Ramsay,  Phillips,  and  Aveline.  In 
the  capacity  of  a  volunteer  on  the  staff  of  the  survey  in 
South  Wales,  Logan  also  proved  of  great  assistance,  and 
among  other  services,  introduced  horizontal  sections  on  a 
true  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  which  served  as  models 
for  the  large  sections  of  the  Survey.'' 

In  1837  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  So- 
ciety and  the  same  year  attended  the  Liverpool  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  where  his  map  of  South  Wales 
was  shown  at  the  Geological  Section.  In  this  year,  also,, 
appear  indications  of  an  interest  in  geological  possibilites 
in  Canada.  He  begins  a  series  of  letters  to  his  brother 
James  at  Montreal,  askng  for  "specimens"  from  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

It  was  during  this  amateur  period  that  Logan  made 
the  important  discovery  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  coal 
which  still  associates  his  name  with  one  of  the  capital  ad- 
vances of  geological  science  and  immediately  gave  him 
high  standing  in  the  scientific  world.  It  had  been  fully 
realized,  of  course,  that  coal  was  of  vegetable  origin  and 
many  of  the  fossil  plants  had  been  classified  and  named. 
But  there  was  much  dispute  as  to  whether  the  plants  had 
been  formed  into  coal  in  place  or  had  been  "drifted"  into 
the  swamps.  By  a  study  of  the  underclays  which  invaria- 
bly accompany  the  coal,  Logan  was  able  to  show  that  the 
beds  had  been  formed  in  place,  and  not  as  the  result  of 
driftage.  Briefly,  the  underclays  which  underlie  the  coal 
beds  contain  the  fossil  roots  known  as  Stigmaria,  then 
supposed  to  be  independent  species  but  now  known  to  be 
the  roots  of  the  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendra  trees.  The 
coal  beds,  therefore,  are  formed  from  the  trees  and  plants 
which  had  been  growing  immediately  in  that  situation. 
The  discovery  proved  to  be  of  practical  value  as  well  as 
as  scientific  interest.  When  coal-seams  "pinched  out,'*^ 
miners  up  to  that  time  had  been  unable  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  seam  would  re-appear  further  on.  The  Stigmaria 
roots  in  the  underclay  afforded  the  right  clue.  If  these 
persisted  beyond  the  coal  seam,  it  was  practically  certain 
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that  the  coal  would  re-appear  further  on.  The  paper  on 
this  subject  was  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
in  February,  1840. 

In  1838,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Logan  gave  up 
his  business  connections,  and  the  rest  of  his  life,  which 
ended  in  1875,  had  no  further  interest  in  money  making. 
His  biographer  does  not  give  the  measure  of  his  bank  ac- 
count at  any  period.  We  only  know  that  like  the  others 
of  the  family,  he  was  now  decidedly  well-to-do,  and  that 
he  was  and  remained  continuously  generous  in  money 
matters.  Some  interesting  details  of  the  period  between 
1838  and  1843 — this  latter  date  being  the  start  of  his  direct 
connection  with  Canada — are  given  in  the  "Life",  but  these 
may  be  briefly  passed  over.  In  1840  and  1841  he  had 
visited  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  coal  fields  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  Canada  he  met  a  young  geologist  who  was  destined  to 
become  an  intimate  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  science — 
Mr.  J.  William  Dawson,  later  Sir  William  Dawson,  prin- 
cipal of  McGill  University.  In  New  York  he  met  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  who  was  not  yet  a  baronet,  but  whose  geo- 
logical reputation  was  already  world-wide.  Logan  dis- 
covered that  he  was  at  the  same  hotel,  but  at  first  was  too 
shy  to  make  himself  known  to  him.  The  entry  in  his 
journal  shows  that  the  hesitation  was  unnecessary: — 

"Sunday,  August  15th.  (1841).  I  met  Lyell  in  the  lob- 
by this  morning,  and  introduced  myself  to  him.  He  knows 
me  very  well,  I  find,  and  immediately,  to  my  great  grati- 
fication, spoke  of  my  interesting  (as  he  termed  it)  paper 
on  underclays,  and  Buckland's  confirmation  of  my  facts, 
lie  says  he  means  to  notice  the  paper  at  some  length  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  work.  He  introduced  me  to  Mrs, 
Lyell,  and  said  he  would  call  at  my  room  in  the  course  of 

the  day I   saw  Mr.   Lyell  after  dinner,   and  had 

about  an  hour's  conversation  with  him.  He  considered 
several  of  the  facts  I  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
changes  of  quality  in  our  Welsh  coal  field  as  very  striking 
and  beautiful.     I  took  tea  with  him  and  Mrs.  Lyell,  who 
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is  a  most  lady-like  person.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Leonard 
Horner  .  Mr.  Lyell  starts  for  Albany  to-morrow  morning. 
He  means  to  visit  Canada  in  the  spring.  He  considers  the 
discovery  that  I  have  made  there  of  fishes'  teeth  in  the 
limestone  of  great  importance." 

Among  other  self-imposed  tasks  of  this  holiday  trip  to 
Canada  Logan  made  a  close  study  of  a  land-slide  at  Mask- 
inonge,  below^  Montreal,  and  of  the  Packing  of  ice  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  These  made  the  subject  of  a  paper  for  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  the  biographer  rightly 
quotes  it  in  full  as  a  good  specimen  of  his  clear  style  of 
scientific  exposition.  Some  years  later  the  substance  of 
this  report  proved  of  use  to  the  engineers  who  were  bridg- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal. 

The  possibility  of  Canada  as  a  field  for  geological  ex- 
ploration now  began  to  occupy  his  mind.  The  year  1841 
was  the  first  of  Canada  under  the  new  Union  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Provinces.  The  Natural  History  Society  of 
Montreal  and  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Que- 
bec petitioned  for  aid  to  carry  out  a  geological  survey.  The 
sum  of  ^  1,500  sterling  was  placed  in  the  estimates  for  the 
purpose,  but  it  was  not  until  1842  that  the  matter  was 
properly  taken  up.  Logan  was  then  in  England,  and  his 
Montreal  friends  urged  that  he  was  the  person  to  be  put 
in  charge.  The  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  however, 
referred  the  question  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  London. 
When  the  Colonial  Secretary  consulted  the  English  geo- 
logists, there  was  an  overwhelmingly  unanimous  reply  in 
favor  of  Logan.  The  letters  of  De  la  Beche,  Murchison, 
Buckland,  and  Sedgwick  to  be  read  in  the  "Life",  have  the 
emphatic  note  of  conviction  of  men  who  could  speak  direct- 
ly to  the  point  as  to  Logan's  qualifications. 

The  appointment  was  made,  and  Logan  came  out  to 
Canada  in  August,  1842.  After  issuing  a  preliminary  re- 
port at  his  own  expense  he  returned  to  England,  by  ar- 
rangement, to  complete  some  work  that  had  been  begun 
there.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1843  that  he  came  out  again 
to  take  up  the  survey  systematically.    In  these  days  when 
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we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  the  Geological 
Survey  as  a  permanent  institution  of  the  country,  proving 
its  usefulness  in  many  directions,  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  conception  that  was  entertained  of  the  work  of  our  leg- 
islators in  the  early  "forties*'.  The  grant  of  £1,500  was  for 
"the  geological  examination  of  Canada"'  and  it  was  thought 
that  this  could  be  pretty  completely  done  in  about  two 
years'  time.  Of  course,  "Canada"  in  those  days  was  a 
much  smaller  geographical  unit  that  it  is  to-day,  and  the 
smaller,  settled  portion  of  it  did  not  appear  to  offer  a  great 
field  for  mineral  development.  It  could  hardly  be  fore- 
seen that  half  a  century  later  there  would  be  useful 
discoveries  even  within  this  limited  area  of  the  Dominion. 
His  first  exploration  was  outside  of  the  then  Canada, 
namely,  in  Nova  Scotia.  He  spent  several  weeks  at  the  Jog- 
gins  and  made  ^  "section"  of  the  South  Joggins'  coal  de- 
posits which  became  a  classic  in  that  kind  of  work.  It  was 
a  remarkable  proof  of  his  skill  as  a  stratigrapher,  and  the 
section  was  reproduced  in  1913  by  the  Geological  Survev 
in  one  of  the  books  prepared  for  the  visiting  members  of 
the  International  Geological  Congress.  Strata  originally 
three  miles  in  vertical  depth  are  here  tilted  up  on  their 
edges  and  the  long  marine  and  fresh  water  history  of  their 
deposition  is  to  be  read  by  passing  from  end  to  end  of  the 
series. 

From  the  Joggins.  Logan  passed  to  New  Brunswick, 
studying  the  rocks  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Baie  des 
Chaleurs.  and  thence  went  on  to  Gaspe,  beginning  there 
his  Canadian  work  proper.  Here  he  spent  several  months, 
determining  the  geological  structure  of  the  Gaspe  coast 
with  such  thoroughness  that  the  main  outlines  of  his  de- 
scription are  still  valid  today,  and  establishing  among 
other  things  that  the  strata  were  older  than  the  Carboni- 
ferous proper,  and  that  therefore  coal  would  not  be  found 
in  workable  seams  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His  note- 
books, copiously  quoted  in  the  "Life"  for  this  period,  fur- 
nish admirable  description  of  camp  life  under  the  more 
primitive  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Gaspe  at  that  time. 
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The  experience  also  showed  him  that  assistance  would  be 
needed  in  palaeontology  and  lithology,  and  he  turned  for 
help  to  a  young  Nova  Scotian  of  twenty-three  who  had 
just  returned  from  Edinburgh  University,  and  who  had 
been  there  studying  geology  and  mineralogy.  But  the 
young  Nova  Scotian  had  other  work  in  his  native  province, 
and  it  was  not  until  1855,  when  he  became  Principal  of  Mc 
Gill  University,  that  the  long  personal  and  scientific 
friendship  between  Logan  and  Dawson  fully  began,  al- 
though they  first  met  in  1841.  More  than  half  a  century 
later  Sir  William  Dawson  wrote  : — 

"It  so  happened,  and  I  cannot  help  regarding  this  as 
one  of  those  providential  coincdences  which  regulate  the 
affairs  of  men,  that  in  the  summer  succeeding  my  return 
from  Edinburgh  in  1841,  I  met  with  two  great  geologists, 
whose  friendship  followed  and  assisted  me  through  the 
earlier  years  of  my  career.  These  were:  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
who  more  than  any  other  man  gave  form  to  modern  geo- 
logical science ;  and  Sir  William  Logan,  who  gave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  systematic  geology  of  the  older 
rocks  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  originated  the' 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  To  other  men  who  have 
passed  away,  and  whose  friendship  I  have  enjoyed,  I  owe 
much :  Jameson,  Murchison,  Bigsby,  Miller,  Sedgwick, 
Phillips,  the  Carpenters,  Hall,  Agassiz,  Salter,  Dana,  and 
Hunt,  have  all  assisted  me  by  their  teaching  and  friendly 
co-operation ;  but  to  Lyell  and  Logan  I  owe  most." 

The  record  of  all  that  Logan  accomplished  during  the 
twenty-six  years  from  1843  until  his  retirement  in  1869, 
can  hardly  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  sketch. 
Various  reports  of  progress  were  issued  from  time  to  time 
and  the  great  volume  of  1863  summed  up  the  results  of 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  Survey.  This  work  is  still 
accessible  in  the  larger  libraries  of  Canada,  and  is  one 
monument  of  his  activities.  Another  is  the  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  geological  determinations  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  multplied  subsequent  research.  If 
the  heavier  problems  of  the  vast  pre-Cambrian  area  —  the 
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Canadian  Shield — were  not  fully  solved  (and  in  some  par- 
ticulars they  are  far  from  solved  to-day)  his  pioneer  work 
was  of  a  splendid  character  in  this  field  and  is  held  in  honor 
bv  the  geologists  of  many  countries. 

Not  the  least  difficult  part  of  his  Canadian  work  was 
the  founding  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  a  permanent  in- 
stitution. The  first  grant  from  the  government  of  the  day 
was  for  the  "geological  examination  of  Canada."  It  was 
supposed  by  the  politicians  (and  the  statesmen)  that  this 
was  something  which  could  be  done  pretty  completely  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  years.  All  that  was  worth  while 
in  the  mineral  line,  could  be  discovered  in  that  time,  and 
as  for  the  "fossils"  they  would  not  deteriorate  by  staying 
a  little  longer  in  their  rocky  beds.  The  members  of  par- 
liament were  perhaps  themselves  more  or  less  hazy  as  to 
this  comparatively  new  science  of  geology,  and  they  were 
consequently  politically  right  in  concluding  that  what  was 
dark  to  them  would  be  sheer  foolishness  to  their  constitu- 
ents. But  Logan  accepted  the  situation  in  good  grace  and 
went  forward  determined  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  the 
survey.  At  his  own  expense  he  procured  needed  assist- 
ance, and  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  years  was  £800  out  of 
pocket.  After  a  considerable  struggle  he  secured  an  addi- 
tional period  of  five  years,  with  an  annual  grant  increased 
to  £2,000.  This  was  no  sooner  secured,  however,  than  a 
very  tempting  offer  came  from  London  which  would  have 
meant  his  transfer  to  India. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche, 
the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  he 
was  offered  a  similar  position  under  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  salary  proposed  was  £  1,200  (several  times  larg- 
er than  his  Canadian  salary)  and  as  De  Ja  Beche  added 
"with  all  kinds  of  those  aids  which  the  Italian  Government 
can  so  readily  afford.*'  The  generosity  of  that  o^ovprnment 
had  been  signally  displayed  only  a  few  years  before  to- 
wards a  rising  barrister  named  Macaulay,  who  at  the  end 
of  four  years  in  India  was  rich  for  life.  Readers  of  the 
biography  by  his  nephew  may  remember  that  the  allow- 
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ance  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  himself  and  his  sister 
was  £1,200. 

(Macaulay's  sister  married  a  Lieutenant  Trevelyan  in 
India  and  became  the  mother  of  one  historian,  Sir  George 
Otto  Trevelyan,  and  the  grandmother  of  another,  George 
Macaulay  Trevelyan.) 

But  Logan,  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter  to  De  la 
Beche,  declined  the  offer.  He  felt  tied  by  the  fact  that 
the  Canadian  Government  had  just  given  in  to  his  solici- 
tations and  had  agreed  to  provide  for  the  survey  for  an- 
other five  years.     He  w^ould  stick  by  his  native  country. 

Although  Logan's  personal  preference  w^as  for  the 
purely  scientific  side  of  geology  he  saw  from  the  outset 
that  practical  results  would  be  looked  for  as  a  justification 
for  the  existence  of  a  survey,  and  these  were  steadily 
forthcoming  from  time  to  time.  It  was  this  considera- 
tion, indeed,  which  led  him  to  undertake  the  not  altogether 
agreeable  task  of  preparing  and  taking  charge  of  the  Can- 
adian mineral  exhibits  at  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851 
and  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855.  This,  however,  was 
done  with  characteristic  thoroughness,  and  proved  of  im- 
mense service  to  Canada.  That  Canada  needed  some  ad- 
vertising at  the  time  may  be  considered  proved  by  the 
fact  that  at  Paris  one  intelligent  gentleman  asked  him  if 
Canada  was  not  situated  in  Peru!  In  1851  Logan  was 
elected  a  F.  R.  S.,  the  first  Canadian  to  receive  that  honor, 
and  in  1855  was  knighted.  In  1851,  also,  the  Canadian 
Government  generously  allowed  him  to  pay  his  own  ex- 
penses to  London — £450.  We  may  remember  with  more 
satisfaction,  however,  that  a  considerable  body  of  citizens 
both  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  appreciated  at  that  time 
Logan's  great  work  for  the  country,  and  extended  all  the 
public  honors  he  would  accept.  Part  of  the  official  re- 
port on  the  mineral  exhibit  at  London  in  1851,  may  be 
quoted  here.  It  was  written  by  M.  A.  Dufrenoy,  then  In- 
spector General  of  Mines,  in  France.     He  says: — 

"Of  all  the  British  Colonies,  Canada  is  that  whose  ex- 
hibition is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  complete; 
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and  I  may  even  say  that  it  is  superior,  so  far  as  the  mineral 
kingdom  is  concerned,  to  all  countries  that  have  forwarded 
their  products  to  the  exhibition.  This  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  collection  has  been  made  in  a  systematic 
manner,  and  it  results  that  the  study  of  it  furnishes  the 
means  of  appreciating  at  once  the  geological  structure  and 
the  mineral  resources  of  Canada.  It  is  to  Mr.  \V.  E- 
Logan,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Jury,  who  fills  the  office 
of  Geological  Surveyor  of  Canada,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  this  collection;  and  its  value  arises  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  selected  on  the  spot  most  of  the  specimens  that  have 
been  sent  to  the  Exhbition,  and  has  arranged  them  since 
their  arrival  in  London." 

Logan  was  animated  throughout  by  a  deep  sense  of 
public  duty  which  may  rightly  be  called  disinterested 
patriotism.  His  moderate  salary  was  frequently  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  service,  and  at  any  time  he  could  have 
earned  it  many  times  over  yearly  as  a  coal  expert.  His 
scientific  reputation  had  already  been  made  in  England, 
and  he  had  the  ample  means  to  enable  him  to  extend  it 
by  pursuing  on  his  own  accord  the  purely  scientific  in- 
vestigations which  most  attracted  him.  The  sense,  how- 
ever, that  an  important  public  service  would  be  rendered 
to  his  native  country  if  a  Geological  survey  could  be  suc- 
cessfully established,  proved  the  stronger  motive;  and  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties  which  would  have  discouraged 
most  men,  he  succeeded.  The  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Survey  in  Logan's  period  deserve  the  attention  of  Can- 
adian historians.  They  were  not  merely  economic.  The 
resources  of  the  country  in  mineral  wealth,  it  is  true, 
were  made  known  in  good  form  for  the  first  time,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  a  still  higher  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  a  profound  and  important  educational  influence 
was  exerted  upon  the  country  by  the  body  of  scientific 
information  which  was  made  available,  and  Canada's  repu- 
tation in  the  world  was  considerably  enhanced  bv  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  Survey  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 
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Owing  to  ill  health  Logan  resigned  from  the  Survey 
in  January,  1869,  at  the  age  of  71,  and  died  in  London  six 
years  later  (June  22nd,  1875). 

The  constant  private  generosity  w^hich  marked  his 
life  was  illustrated  in  one  illness  shortly  before  his  death. 
A  specialist  from  London  had  been  sent  for  (whose  fee 
for  the  visit  was  £  190.)  and  he  had  recommended  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  treatment  prescribed  by  the  young 
physician  of  the  neighborhood.  This  young  physician  was 
in  a  partnership.  The  account  from  the  firm  was  £57  13s. 
6d.  Logan  made  out  a  cheque  for  that  amount  in  the 
firm's  name,  and  then  another  cheque  for  £100  for  the 
young  man.  His  gift  to  McGill  University  for  the  found- 
ing of  the  Logan  Chair  in  Geology  was  $18,000,  a  previous 
sum  of  2,000  having  been  given  by  himself  and  his  brother. 
His  heirs  contributed  a  sum  of  $4,000  to  the  Redpath 
Museum  of  McGill  under  circumstances  related  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dawson.  Among  the  contributions  to  the  Geological 
Survey  out  of  Logan's  own  pocket  was  the  amount  paid 
for  books  and  instruments,  but  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  Survey  office  should  ever  be  removed  from 
Montreal  he  should  be  re-imbursed.  On  its  removal  to 
Ottawa  the  executors  made  claims  for  this  amount.  Only 
part  was  paid,  but  the  heirs  made  it  up  to  $4,000  and  hand- 
ed it  over  to  McGill.  The  university  authorities  used  the 
money  to  good  effect.  A  former  assistant  of  Sir  William 
Logan,  Mr.  Richardson,  was  engaged  to  collect  a  large 
number  of  Canadian  fossils  for  the  Redpath  Museum. 

Sir  William  Logan's  cast  of  mind  was  pre-eminently 
practical  and  direct.  His  success  in  business  in  his  earlier 
years,  as  well  as  in  geological  science,  was  largely  due  to 
a  substantial  endowment  of  the  every-day  qualities  which 
characterize  the  leaders  of  business  and  industry,  and  more 
particularly,  perhaps,  when  they  are  of  Scottish  ancestry.. 
No  student  of  the  biography  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  immense  amount  of  actual  toil  which  his  many  years 
of  geological  exploration  in  Canada  entailed.  It  was 
real  work  which  frequently  exhausted  much  younger  as- 
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sistants.  His  biographer,  and  others  still  living  who  re- 
member him,  speak  of  his  shrewd,  kindly  humour  as  a  per- 
sistent personal  characteristic.  This  is  also  manifested 
in  many  of  the  published  letters.  If  to  have  served  his 
native  country  faithfully,  usefully  and  unselfishly  is  pat- 
riotism, Logan  was  a  Canadian  patriot. 

His  scientific  work,  and  his  great  services  in  founding 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  directing  it  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  geo- 
logists of  to-day,  and  the  International  Geological  Con- 
gress of  1913,  meeting  in  Canada,  erected  two  memorials 
to  him — the  one  at  Perce  in  Gaspe,  and  the  other  at  Otta- 
wa, They  may  well  serve  also  to  remind  all  Canadians 
that  our  records  do  contain  examples  of  high  public  ser- 
vice unostentatiouslv  and  unselfishlv  performed. 

— J.CS. 


BOOK  NOTICES 


A  Canadian  school  geography.  By  George  A.  Cornish, 
Associate  Professor,  College  of  Education  (Methods  of 
Science)  in  the  University  of  Toronto.  450  pages.  236 
sketch  maps,  diagrams  and  illustrations.  Toronto  and 
London — J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Canadian  School  Atlas.  Prepared  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Geographical  Institute,  under  the  editorship  of 
George  A.  Cornish. — ^J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons. 

We  feel  confident  that  teachers  of  Geography  through- 
out the  Dominion  will  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  these  two 
important  additions  to  the  stock  of  Canadian  geographical 
text-books. 

The  Canadian  School  Geography  is  one  for  the  middle 
and  higher  grades,  say  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh. 
All  the  essentials  of  a  sound  three  or  four  vear  course  in 
Canadian  and  world  geography  are  gathered  in  this  book 
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of  450  pages,  while  the  style  and  method  of  presentation 
are  such  that  the  interest  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  certain  to 
be  sustained  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  interest 
is  kept  alive  by  the  introduction  of  practical  'projects', 
partly  of  an  observational  and  partly  of  an  experi- 
mental character;  and  these  projects  at  the  same 
time  make  it  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  use  the 
admirable  School  Atlas  not  only  frequently  but  with 
instructive  purposes.  This  latter  feature  alone  should 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  the  subject. 

In  his  preface,  Professor  Cornish  says : — 

"Canadian  schools  have  been  long  tied  down  to 
"United  States  text-books  in  Geography,  either  adapted 
''or  made  over.  Every  paragraph  of  a  good  text-book  is 
"permeated  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  country  in  which 
"it  is  to  be  used.  To  adapt  or  make  over  such  a  book  for 
"another  country  quenches  its  fire,  and  it  becomes  lifeless 
'*and  uninteresting.  To  write  a  text-book  from  the  Can- 
"adian  standpoint  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  present 
"author.  The  subject  matter,  the  comparisons,  the  maps, 
"and  the  illustrations  have  the  Canadian  atmosphere." 

Part  I.  is  entitled  general  geography.  In  the  89  pages 
of  this  section  there  are  ten  chapters,  dealing  with  the 
Earth  (shape,  size  and  motion);  the  atmosphere;  the 
oceans;  the  changing  of  rock  into  soil;  underground 
water;  running  water;  work  of  ice;  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes; mountains;  plateaux  and  plains. 

Part  II.  Deals  with  Commercial  Geography  in  a  new 
and  fresh  way.  The  five  chapters  (pp.  90  to  127)  consider 
first,  cereals,  then  other  vegetable  products,  fabrics,  fruits, 
nuts  and  spices,  and  timber. 

Part  III.  Is  devoted  to  Regional  Geography,  from 
page  128  to  the  end,  and  consists  of  33  chapters.  Six 
chapters,  more  extensive  in  proportion  to  most  of  the 
others,  are  devoted  to  Canada  and  its  provinces.  These 
we  consider  are  admirably  done.  We  feel  assured  that 
the  practical  treatment  of  Canadian  geography  given  in 
this  book  will  appeal  to  all  as  affording     a     most  clear. 
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sound  and  helpful  idea  to  the  pupils  of  every  province  of 
the  varied  physical  characters,  of  the  many  natural  re- 
sources, of  the  increasing  development,  and  of  the  vast 
possibilities  in  the  future  of  our  great  country.  It  is  worth 
noting,  also,  that  this  body  of  sound  patriotic  knowledge 
is  conveyed  without  the  aid  of  a  single  rhetorical  flourish ! 
Space  will  not  permit  a  review  of  the  chapters  on  the 
other  continents  and  countries  of  the  world.  These,  how- 
ever, will  be  equally  approved  by  experienced  teachers. 
Needless  to  say,  European  and  other  map-changes  since 
the  Great  War  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Geography  and 
the  Atlas. 


Elementary  Geology,  with  special  reference  to  Can- 
ada. By  A.  P.  Coleman,  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Professor  of 
Geology,  University  of  Toronto  and  W.  A.  Parks,  B.A., 
Ph.D,  F.R.S. C.  Professor  of  Palaeontology^  University 
or  Toronto,  363  pages.  17  illustrations.  London  and  To- 
ronto— ^J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

The  Dent  firm  has  to  its  credit  another  admirable 
Canadian  work,  along  scientific  lines.  A  Canadian  text- 
book on  geology  has  been  long  needed.  Sir  William  Daw- 
son's "Handbook  of  Canadian  Geology"  was  published 
many  years  ago,  and  was  intended  rather  as  a  supplement 
to  the  McGill  lectures  on  the  subject  than  for  the  general 
public.  The  present  book  is  essentially  a  book  for  the  gen- 
eral reader,  and  at  the  same  time  authoritative  for  the 
student  of  the  science.  Professor  Coleman  is  a  veteran 
geologist,  who  is  not  only  familiar  with  Central  Canada 
but  who  has  also  traversed  the  heights  and  wilds  of  La- 
brador, in  the  east,  and  has  been  president  of  the  Alpine 
Club  in  the  Rockies  of  the  west.  Professor  Parks,  as  a 
palaeontologist  is  doubtless  responsible  for  all  the  por- 
tions of  the  present  work  which  deal  with  the  fossils. 

We  happen  to  know  that  many  of  our  teachers  of 
physical  geography  desire  to  know  something  more,  not 
only  of  geology  proper,  but  also  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Canada.     To  them  we  can  confidently  recommend 
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this  "Elementary  Geology".  It  is  clearly  and  interesting- 
ly written,  and  admirably  complete  in  all  essentials.  The 
first  chapter  is  introductory,  the  second  deals  with  min- 
erals and  rocks",  the  third  with  "Dynamic  Geology",  the 
fourth  with  "Structural  Geology".  Then  follow  seventeen 
chapters  of  Historical  Geology,  with  special  reference 
throughout  to  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  of  the  different 
ages  and  periods  in  Canada.  This  is,  indeed,  the  first  time 
that  this  distribution  has  been  given  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  book. 

The  publishers  also  deserve  great  credit  for  the  ad- 
mirable way  in  which  the  book  is  presented;  binding, 
paper,  printing  and  illustrations  are  all  excellent. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  clear  style  of  the  book  we  quote 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  introductory  chapter : — 

"The  earth  is  man's  home,  his  workshop,  his  store- 
house, his  playground,  the  environment  which  shapes  him 
to  what  he  is;  and  every  intelligent  man  should  know 
something  of  it,  particularly  in  regard  to  his  immediate 
surroundings  and  his  own  country. 

"The  earth  is  only  a  modest  planet  in  a  solar  system 
of  quite  moderate  dimensions,  as  solar  systems  go  in  the 
universe;  but  it  is  the  only  planet  we  can  ever  know  in- 
timately, and  small  as  it  is,  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  a 
thrilling  history  that  accounts  for  all  about  us  and  even 
for  the  race  of  man  himself.  No  one  is  really  educated  in 
the  modern  sense  who  does  not  know  something  of  the 
solid  ground  beneath  his  feet  and  of  the  shaping  of  the  hills 
and  valleys  and  plains  among  which  he  lives.  His  house, 
his  tools  and  instruments,  and  even  his  tableware  are 
usually  made  of  material  drawn  from  the  earth  and  there- 
fore taken  from  the  realm  of  geology.  He  cannot  walk 
the  streets  of  a  city  without  seeing  everywhere  things 
to  have  a  geological  origin;  and  when  he  tills  the  soil 
or  makes  the  bricks  of  everyday  life,  he  is  handling  geo- 
logical materials  and  doing  geological  work,  whether  he 
knows  it  or  not. 

"Whether  from  the  economic  or  the  intellectual  side, 
in  war  or  in  peace,  man  is  perpetually  confronting  geolog- 
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ical  factors  that  are  of  vital  importance  to  him,  and  of 
which  he  cannot  be  ignorant  without  loss  of  efficiency 
and  loss  of  a  mental  stimulus." 


THE  JOY  OF  TEACHING. 

Just  Congratulating  Ourselves  On  Our  Profession. 
By  V.  M.  C. 

As  I  sit  at  home  among  my  books  I  cannot  lift  my 
eyes  from  my  writing  without  catching  sight  of  a  verse 
hanging  on  my  wall: — 

"Work  thou  for  pleasure,  paint  or  sing  or  carve, 
The  thing  thou  lovest  though  the  body  starve, 
Who  works  for  glory  misses  oft  the  goal, 
Who  works  for  money  coins  his  very  soul; 
Work  for  the  work's  sake  then  and  it  may  be 
That  all  these  shall  be  added  unto  thee." 

And  every  time  I  read  these  lines  I  say  with  emphasis, 
"I'm  glad  I'm  a  teacher!"  Aren't  you?  Would  you  choose 
different  work?  I  wouldn't:  I  can't  imagine  myself  in  any 
other  profession.  If  you  think  that  your  vocation  might  be 
nursing  or  stenography  you  had  better  read  no  farther; 
for  I  am  addressing  myself  to  my  fellow-enthusiasts,  and 
mean  to  count  and  gloat  over  some  of  the  treasures  we 
have  in  common. 

Don't  you  think  we  love  our  work  because  it  demands 
so  much?  It  asks  all  that  we  have  and  are  and  makes  no 
promises  of  payment:  it  requires  the  faith  that  is  "life  in 
scorn  of  consequences".  We  lose  ourselves  in  our  work 
and  so  find  ourselves,  and  he 

"Who  finds  himself  loses  his  misery." 
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It  is  not  o'er-stepping  the  bounds  of  modesty  to  assert 
that  we  teachers  are  important  people.  We  are,  and  the 
fact  involves  a  tremendous  responsibility  v^hich  we  dare 
not  avoid.  To  our  pupils  our  opinions  are  oracular,  our 
approval  and  disapproval  ethical  standards  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  The  education  of  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow depends  on  us  and,  if  we  fail,  the  march  of  pro- 
gress is  retarded.  With  such  power  in  our  hands  we  can 
hold  back  nothing  from  the  work  which  we  have  chosen, 
or  better  still,  which  has  chosen  us. 

This  surrender  of  ourselves  takes  nothing  from  us.  It 
simply  means  that  we  have  a  great  purpose  to  illumine 
our  lives;  we  do  not  neglect  ourselves,  rather  we  develop 
all  our  powers  of  body  and  spirit;  we  "make  the  most  of 
our  best  for  the  sake  of  others." 

The  process  of  human  growth  is  normally  a  pleasant 
one.  The  healthy  child  is  full  of  "vital  feelings  of  de- 
light" and  skips  and  jumps  and  frisks  because  of  his  un- 
analyzed  feeling  of  well-being.  So  with  the  teacher  who 
is  developing.  As  she  learns  more  of  a  subject  for  the 
sake  of  her  class  she  discovers  new  delights  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  study  soon  becomes  an  end  in  itself.  The 
scrupulous  care  of  her  health  which  she  knows  to  be  neces- 
sary if  she  is  to  do  her  best  work  brings  its  own  reward 
and  prompts  her  to  greet  each  new  day  with  a  glad,  "How 
beautiful  it  is  to  be  alive!"  Deeper  though  less  obvious 
is  the  serenity  of  spirit  that  comes  to  the  teacher  who  is 
in  quest  of  the  beauty  that  is  truth.  She  gathers  to  herself 
"whatsoever  things  are  lovely'  that  she  may  enrich  a 
personality  that  is  bound  to  influence  the  world  through 
its  conquering  youth.  The  personal  equation  cannot  be 
ignored.  Of  a  class  of  teachers  sent  out  from  normal 
school  there  are  no  two,  no  matter  how  similar  their  marks, 
which  will  have  exactly  the  same  influence.  Of  two  teach- 
ers you  know  who  have  the  same  class  percentage  there 
is  one  to  whom  you  would  prefer  to  entrust  the  child  you 
love  best.  Isn't  it  a  disquieting  thought  that  perhaps  your 
misunderstanding  of   that   troublesome   boy   may  quench 
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the  spark  of  good  that  needed  but  a  little  fanning-  to  make 
it  burn  brightly?  On  the  other  hand  don't  we  all  feel 
something  of  parental  gladness  when  the  terror  of  the 
school  mends  his  way  when  we'd  almost  given  him  up  as 
incorrigible? 

That's  one  of  the  things  that  make  our  work  glorious, 
one  of  the  big  things.  And  another  is  our  pupils  doing 
well  when  they  leave  school  and  coming  back  to  tell  us 
so:  and  another  is  our  senior  class  reading  books  we've 
recommended.  My  biggest  pleasure  is  to  have  my  girls 
become  teachers.  What's  yours?  And  there  are  count- 
less pleasant  happenings  almost  every  day:  —  offers  of 
help  from  pupils  or  colleagues,  a  question  which  shows  un- 
expected powers  on  the  part  of  a  child  we  hadn't  thought 
so  wise,  a  piece  of  fine  honesty,  the  humour  we  enjoy  open- 
ly or  unofficially.  Last  week  I  felt  a  little  glow  for  a  whole 
day  because  my  geography  class,  when  they  heard  that 
the  school  did  not  supply  a  rain-g^uge,  offered  to  purchase 
one  for  themselves. 

I  could  go  on  like  this  endlessly.  I  have  not  mention- 
ed half  the  joys  of  teaching.  I  have  merely  lifted  the  lid 
of  our  treasure  chest  and  peeped  in.  You  are  wondering 
why  I've  not  touched  on  your  chief  delight.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  make  a  little  list  of  your  special  joys  and 
send  it  to  the  editor  for  the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 
In  an  Educational  Record  why  shouldn't  we  state  our  as- 
sets and  the  high  rate  of  interest  we  are  receiving  on  our 
outlay  ? 

Here  I  pass  on  to  you  the  pleasant  task  of  congratulat- 
ing ourselves.  As  I  lay  down  my  pen  I  catch  sight  of  my 
little  reproduction  of  the  Winged  Victory.  It  may  be  an 
omen. 


OVERSEAS  EDUCAION  LEAGUE 

The  Overseas  Education  League,  Winnipeg,  is  anxious 
to  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  teachers  who  have 
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at  any  time  been  members  of  the  annual  tour  arranged 
by  the  League  since  1910.  It  would  be  appreciated  very 
much  if  any  readers  of  this  Journal  who  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Overseas  Education  League  (formerly 
the  'Hands  Across  the  Seas'  Movement)  would  send  in 
their  names  and  present  addresses  to  Major  F.  J.  Ney, 
Honorary  Organizer,  Overseas  Education  League,  II 
Kennedy  Street,  Winnipeg. 


The  article  below  appeared  in  "The  Teachers  World"  of 
September  20th,  1922.  Published  by  Evans  Bros.  Ltd., 
London.  (The  Teachers  World  is  published  in  London, 
England,  each  week,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  educational  magazine  in  the  United  Kingdom.) 


THE  OVERSEAS  EDUCATION  LEAGUE  AND  THE 
INTERCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Overseas  Education  League  was  formerly  known 
as  the  'Hands  Across  the  Seas'  Movement,  and  under  that 
name  became  an  honoured  and  most  useful  link  between 
the  various  systems  of  education  within  the  Empire. 

An  Empire  Association 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  British  Teachers  should 
know  something  of  this  organization,  for  it  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  Governments  and  Education  De- 
partments covering  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  future  of  the  League,  if  all  its  plans  mature,  will  be 
even  more  inspiring,  for  the  Overseas  Education  League 
not  only  acts  as  an  official  educational  agency,  common  to 
all  Nine  Provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as  Newfoundland, 
but  will  probably  be  the  direct  influence  leading  to     the 
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establishment  of  a  British  Empire  Association  of  Educa- 
tion Departments. 

The  Interchange  of  Teachers 

To  teachers  in  the  Homeland  the  League  should  be 
best  known  as  the  originator  of  the  g^eat  movement  so 
familiarly  described  as  the  Interchange  of  Teachers.  Major 
Fred  Ney,  M.C.,  whose  recent  visit  to  Britain  will  be  re- 
membered, founded  the  organization  which  grew  into 
'Hands  Across  the  Seas'  Movement  in  1910,  and  has  been 
its  Honorary  Organizer  since  and  occupies  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  reconstituted  organization  now  called  the  Over- 
seas Education  League.  Major  Ney,  of  course,  fought  in 
France  during  the  war,  the  outbreak  of  which  suspended 
all  the  activities  of  the  Movement  until  1920.  It  is  this 
gap  in  the  history  of  the  organization  which  has  led  many 
people,  quite  innocently,  to  refuse  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  It  is  to  Major  Ney's  organization  that  the  initia- 
tion of  the  imperial  interchange  of  teachers  and  the  visits 
of  large  numbers  of  Overseas  teachers  to  Europe  was  due. 

The  Future. 

One  is  glad  to  note  that  matters  have  now  been 
straightened  out,  and  that  while  the  League  of  the  Empire 
will  probably  act  for  all  interchange  in  Great  Britain  on 
behalf  of  the  Overseas  Education  League,  the  latter  will 
act  for  the  former  in  all  Canadian  interchanges. 

Among  the  plans  of  the  League  are  the  establishment 
of  a  residence  in  London  for  Overseas  Teachers,  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  permanent  Teachers'  Travel  Scholarships,  and 
the  founding  of  a  League  Magazine. 

Major  Ney,  as  Teacher  World  readers  are  already 
aware,  is  an  idealist  with  exceptional  power  of  organiza- 
tion— in  other  words  his  dreams  come  true.  Of  this  there 
is  ample  evidence  in  the  illustrated  publications  the  League 
has  issued,  entitled  'Overseas  Education  League  1910- 
1922'  which  is  at  once  a  justification  and  a  call  to  action." 
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Editorial,  in  Teachers'  World  of  September  20th,  1922. 

The  short  article  appearing  in  this  issue  of  The  Teach- 
ers' World  on  the  work  of  the  Overseas  Education  League, 
formerly  known  as  the  'Hands  Across  the  Seas'  Movement, 
will,  be  read  with  interest,  and  perhaps  a  little  astonish- 
ment by  teachers  in  this  country.  The  astonishment  will 
be  caused  by  the  fact  that  so  many  people  have  forgotten 
to  whom  credit  is  due  for  the  first  steps  taken  before  the 
war  to  effect  an  Imperial  exchange  of  teachers.  In  increas- 
ing numbers  teachers  in  the  Dominions  and  the  Home- 
land are  exchanging  posts,  and  thereby  not  only  gaining 
new  and  invaluable  experience,  but  helping  also  in  the  im- 
portant task  of  binding  still  closer  together  the  various 
parts  of  the  great  Commonwealth,  the  British  Empire.  The 
credit  for  initiating  this  fine  movement  belongs  to  Major 
Pred  Ney  and  the  organization  he  founded.  Other  bodies 
are  doing  splendid  auxiliary  work,  but  the  Overseas  Edu- 
cation League  made  the  more  difficult  first  step. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  further  work  of  the  League 
will  be  as  successful  as  the  actual  achievement.  In  educa- 
tion, as  in  other  matters,  let  us  think  and  act  as  becomes 
an  imperial  race. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  QUEBEC  BRANCH  OF 
THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

October,  1922. 
The  Quebec  Branch  of  the  Geographical  Association 
was  formed  on  October  21,  1921,  with  a  membership  of 
twenty.  During  the  year  1921-22  six  regular  meetings 
were  held.  At  the  first  meeting  the  election  of  officers 
took  place,  and  resulted  as  follows: —  Hon.  Pres.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Sutherland;  President,  Mr.  J.  G.  Thompson;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss  V.  M.  Couser;  Sec-Treasurer,  Miss  F.  H. 
McDougall.  After  the  By-laws  had  been  read  and  adopted, 
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Miss  Wright  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Montreal,  gave 
an  extremely  interesting  paper,  entitled  "Common  Sense 
in  Teaching  Geography".  Professor  Kneeland  ,of  Mac- 
donald  College,  addressed  the  Association  at  the  next 
meeting,  his  subject  being: — "An  Informal  Talk  on  Tides." 

In  January  the  Association  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  Dr.  Cook  of  McGill  University,  who  gave  a  very 
interesting  and  graphic  account  of  the  Glacial  Period  in 
Canada.      The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  slides. 

Another  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  in  listening  to 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "J^^^^i^a,  the  Land  of  Streams", 
by  Mr.  T.  Wardleworth,  while  at  the  following  meeting 
Mr.  E.  Woodley  gave  an  interesting  and  entertaining  talk 
on  "A  Ramble  in  Anatolia,''  which  was  also  illustrated  by 
many  fine  lantern  slides. 

At  the  last  meeting  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  an  address  from  our  esteemed  Honorary  President,  Mr. 
Sutherland,  whose  recently  published  book,  "The  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec",  we  have  so  much  enjoyed.  In  the  course 
of  a  very  stimulating  address  he  brought  before  us  many 
of  the  extremely  interesting  geological  features  of  this 
province  and  especially  of  our  own  island  of  Montreal. 

This  brought  the  finest  year  of  the  Association  ex- 
istence to  a  close. 

A.  J.  BENNETT, 

Secretary. 


The  opening  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Branch  of  the 
Geographical  Association  for  the  session  1922-23  was  held 
on  October  16,  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Westmount  High  School, 
Mr.  Wells  acting  as  chairman. 

After  the  reports  for  the  session  1921-22  had  been 
read  and  adopted,  the  election  of  officers  took  place,  and 
resulted  as  follows: — Hon.  President,  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutherland. 
Inspector  General  of  Education;  President,  Dr.  Welling- 
ton Dixon;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Wells,  Westmount  High 
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School;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  A.  J.  Bennett,  West 
Hill  High  School;  members  of  Committee: — Miss  Couser, 
West  Hill  High  School;  Miss  McDougall,  Westmoimt 
High  School;  Miss  Elsie  Wright,  High  School  for  Girls, 
Montreal;  Mr.  A.  C.  Harlow,  Herbert  Symonds  School; 
Mr.  Woodley,  Argyle  School,  Westmount. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  reduce  the  subscription  fee 
to  $1.50  for  those  subscribing  to  the  "Geographical  Teach- 
er", the  official  organ  of  the  Geographical  Association,  and 
50c  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  meetings  without  sub- 
scribing to  the  above  magazine. 

Dr.  Dixon  then  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
Rev.  Henry  Gordon.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  has  spent  six  years 
in  missionary  and  educational  work  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  that  part 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
speaker,  and  expressed  the  gratitude  of  all  present  for  the 
privilege  they  had  enjoyed  in  hearing  Mr.  Gordon.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

A.  J.  BENNETT, 

Secretary. 


Programme  1922-23. 

Nov.  27 — Rev.  J.  A.  Mowatt,  M.A.,  Missionary  in  Honan, 
China. 
Illustrated  lecture  on  China  and  Japan. 

Jan.  22— Rev.  W.  .  B.  Crombie,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Secretary 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada — Illustrated 
lecture  on  "The  Moon". 

Feb.  26 — Professor  J.  Austen  Bancroft,  Ph.D.,  Dawson 
Professor  of  Geology,  McGill  University — "Physi- 
cal Features  of  Western  Canada." 

Mar.  26 — Professor  William  Lochhead,  B.A.,  M.Sc, 
F.A.A.S.,  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zoology, 
Macdonald  College — "The  Glacial  Period  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  Quebec".  (With  lantern  slides). 

April  23 — Henry  Holgatc,  Es([..  C.F.' — 'The  St.  Lawrence 
River". 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON   FRENCH, 

PROVINCIAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROTESTANT 

TEACHERS 

To  be  submitted  to  the  French  Section  of  Convention/on 
Friday,  October  6,  1922. 

By  H.  H.  Curtis,  Convenor. 

This  Committee  first  consisted  of  five  members,  Miss 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  Dixon  and  the  Messrs.  Kneeland,  Mac- 
Gowan  and  Curtis.  We  were  charged  with  the  task  of 
studying  and  trying  to  carry  out  suggestions  contained 
in  a  paper  on  French,  read  last  year  in  the  High  School 
section  of  this  Association.  We  were  appointed  with  power 
to  add  to  our  number,  by  a  group  of  teachers  who  have 
since  become  the  French  section,  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  address.  We  have  regarded  ourselves  as  re- 
presenting the  French  teachers  of  the  Province,  whom  we 
have  endeavoured  to  serve,  and  to  whom  it  is  fitting  that 
we  should  now  report  our  activities.  We  were  also,  by 
resolution  given  the  status  of  a  Committee  of  Convention. 

The  problems  with  which  we  had  to  do  were  partly 
provincial  and  partly  local,  in  so  far  as  any  such  problems 
can  be  local.  To  strengthen  the  Committee  technically, 
and  to  make  it  more  widely  representative,  we  added  the 
names  of  Miss  Tanner,  Miss  N.  Browrigg,  Miss  L.  Radley, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Stewart  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Raguin.  Our  functions 
were,  of  course,  purely  technical  and  advisory.  To  guide 
us  in  our  relations  with  executive  bodies  we  invited  Dr. 
Parmelee  and  Dr.  Silver  to  join  us,  attending  our  principal 
meetings  or  delegating  their  assistants  to  do  so.  Though 
these  gentlemen  did  not  find  time  to  attend  our  meetings, 
they  expressed  their  interest  in  our  v.'ork.  followed  our 
deliberations  by  means  of  our  agenda  and  minute  papers, 
gave  us  valuable  advice  as  to  procedure  and  looked  after 
the  execution  of  our  principal  findings  in  a  way  which  left 
little  to  be  desired. 
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This  happy  relation  confirmed  a  prediction  which  I 
made  last  year: — "that  technical  advice,  based  on  ex- 
perience, developed  by  study  and  free  discussion  and  con- 
firmed experimental  tests  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by 
the  executives  of  the  Province,  especially  in  a  subject  like 
High  School  French,  which  lacks  well-established  methods 
and  traditions  and  courses  and  whose  course  of  study 
stands  today  in  need  of  complete  technical  reconstruction, 
involving  the  creation  of  new  elements  and  their  adjust- 
ment to  existing  material." 

The  Committee  now  consists  of  five  specialists,  four 
supervisors,  not  including  Mr.  Robert,  who  declined  to 
serve  while  his  new  lessons  were  under  consideration,  one 
representative  of  High  School  Principals  and  two  repre- 
sentatives of  official  bodies.  If  our  work  is  approved  and 
if  we  are  authorized  to  continue  it,  we  shall  welcome  new 
members  representing  any  shade  of  opinion  and  any  aspect 
of  technical  experience. 

I  need  hardly  report  to  this  section  the  first  item  of 
our  programme  of  achievements  .  You  will  remember  that 
on  our  initiative,  an  association  of  French  teachers  was 
formed  a  year  ago  which,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  has 
been  effective  as  the  French  Section  of  Convention.  I  am 
sure  that  the  useful  work  accomplished  this  year  in  pre- 
paring the  programme  of  this  Section  will  be  continued 
and  greatly  expanded  in  future  years. 

The  next  problem  tackled  by  the  Committee  was 
nominally  a  local  one,  the  appointment  of  a  supervisor  of 
French  for  the  High  Schools  of  Montreal.  Dr.  Silver  in- 
formed us  that  he  was  prepared  to  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  an  officer  if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  prin- 
cipals concerned.  He  advised  us  to  leave  our  proposal 
in  the  hands  of  these  principals.  So  we  asked  Dr.  Dixon 
as  Senior  Principal,  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  interested.  Having  marshaled  our 
facts  and  advanced  our  arguments,  we  then  withdrew 
from  the  debate.  Meetings  and  discussions  followed,  re- 
sulting finally  in  a  unanimous  request  for  a  High  School 
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Supervisor  of  French,  to  which  the  Board  responded  by 
extending  Mr.  Robert's  jurisdiction  to  include  the  High 
School  grades.  The  virtual  decision  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  Dr.  Dixon  and  the  other  High  School  principals 
advised  by  their  own  specialists.  They  may  well  be  con- 
gratulated on  their  decision  which,  in  due  time,  will  lead 
to  vast  improvements  in  our  High  School  course  and 
methods,  not  only  in  Montreal  but,  in  a  less  degree,  in 
every  Protestant  High  School  in  the  Province. 

Although  this  Committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Tanner  as  Provincial  Supervisor  of 
French,  I  cannot  omit  from  this  statement  of  the  year's 
progress  a  reference  to  so  important  an  event,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  year  and  for  that  matter  of  a  considerable 
number  of  years.  Recalling  the  fact  that  the  initiative  in 
this  matter  was  taken  a  dozen  years  ago  by  an  advisory 
committee  on  French  of  which  we  are  the  logical  succes- 
sors, I  can  at  least  express  the  pleasure  of  the  Committee 
that  one  of  our  number  has  been  chosen  for  this  office  and 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee  that  the  important  work 
of  supervision  has  been  entrusted  to  a  brilliant  and  highly 
qualified  teacher  who  shares  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  Committee.  We  are  also  happly  to  congratulate  Miss 
Brownrigg.  another  valued  member  of  the  Committee  on 
her  promotion  to  the  position  vacated  by  Miss  Tanner  in 
Macdonald  College. 

After  convention  last  Fall  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  High  School  French  course,  and  ej-pe- 
cially  about  the  Ninth  Year  or  City  Eighth  Year  of  that 
course.  In  1920  the  French  Section  of  convention  passed 
a  resolution  asking  Mr.  Robert  to  prepare  a  French  course 
for  the  Ninth  or  City  Eighth  Year  on  the  lines  of  the 
Oral  Lessons. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  French  who  knew  that 
this  type  of  book,  with  effective  supervision,  had  revolu- 
tionized the  French  work  of  lower  grades,  urged  Dr.  Silver 
and  Mr.  Robert  to  test  the  principle  of  a  manual  for  teach- 
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ers  in  the  Ninth  or  City  Eighth  Year.  With  Dr.  Silver's 
co-operation  and  approval  Mr.  Robert  finally  consented 
to  do  this  and  the  lessons,  typed  in  Dr.  Silver's  office,  were 
used  in  a  dozen  City  Eighth  Year  classes  from  February  to 
June,  while  the  technical  members  of  the  Committee  on 
French  studied,  discussed  and  in  some  cases  tested  the 
lessons  or  had  them  tested. 

The  results  were  conclusive.  The  twelve  or  more 
Montreal  teachers  who  used  the  lessons  for  five  months 
approved  of  them  unanimously.  The  Committee  on  French 
after  full  discussion,  decided  unanimously  to  recommend 
them  for  use  throughout  the  Province  in  the  grade  for 
which  they  were  designed.  This  decision  was  reached 
in  May,  too  late  to  have  the  book  authorized  for  use  this 
year  in  Provincial  Schools.  It  was,  however,  printed, 
after  co-operative  revision,  and  is  now  in  use  in  over  fifty 
classes  in  Montreal  and  Westmount.  The  Manual,  also 
revised  ,  has  been  re-typed.  Both  Manual  and  Reader, 
again  revised  in  the  light  of  further  criticism  will  be  re- 
printed and  submitted  to  the  Text-Book  Committee  in 
the  hope  that  it  can  be  authorized  for  use  in  Provincial 
Schools  next  year. 

The  technical  members  of  this  Committee,  ten  in  num- 
"ber,  reached  unanimous  agreement  concerning  this  new 
course  after  faithful  study  and  exhaustive  discussion.  It 
is  likewise  true  that  we  did  not  commit  ourselves  to  a 
conclusion  without  examining  other  text-books.  Realizing 
the  value  of  an  effective  text-book  in  this  important  but 
exacting  field  of  work,  we  conceived  that  no  French  text 
book  should  be  recommended  and  no  nqw  book  projected 
without  a  thorough  canvas  of  existing  sources  of  supply. 
In  January  we  circularized  all  publishing  houses,  serving 
English-speaking  countries,  which  issue  direct  method  or 
semi-direct  method  courses,  using,  with  additions,  a  list 
of  addresses  prepared  a  doen  years  ago  by  a  similar  com^ 
niittee  which  made  a  similar  canvass  at  that  time.  During 
the  next  two  or  three  months  scores  if  not  hundreds  of 
French   text-books  came  to  us  from  the  thirty-odd  pub- 
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Ijshing  houses,  which  had  been  addressed.  For  the  con- 
siderable task  of  receiving  them,  getting  them  through 
the  customs  and  distributing  them  to  members,  the  Com- 
and  the  Province  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Dixon  and  to  Miss 
Mackenzie.  The  serious  labour  of  studying  them  in  their 
relation  to  the  different  stages  and  aspects  of  our  High 
School  work  is  by  no  means  completed,  but  we  have  gone 
far  enough  to  assure  ourselves  that  in  our  unanimous  opin- 
ion, no  existing  text-book  can  compete  with  the  lessons 
which  we  have  sponsored  either  in  cheapness,  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  can  be  handled  by  the  teachers  who  will 
use  them,  or  in  the  results  which  they  may  be  expected  to 
yield  in  the  circumstances  which  prevail  in  this  Province. 

Though  made  to  order  and  to  measure  by  a  compet- 
ent and  experienced  author,  familiar  with  the  attainments 
of  our  pupils  and  the  capacity  of  our  teachers,  the  new 
book  has  not  suffered  through  the  friendly  collaboration 
of  teachers,  supervisors  and  authors,  representing  a  body 
of  experience  and  skill,  both  in  teaching  and  the  shaping 
of  courses,  not  excelled  in  this  field,  in  any  English-speak- 
ing district  in  the  world.  It  has  now  been  submitted,  be- 
fore publication,  to  the  criticism  of  a  wider  circle  of  teach- 
ers, fifty  or  sixty  in  number,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a 
few  years  it  can  again,  with  advantage,  be  adjusted  to  our 
changing  needs  and  conditions  as  they  may  develop  and 
appear.  In  the  meantime,  the  use  of  this  course,  with 
effective  supervision,  will  very  greatly  lighten  the  tasic 
of  the  French  teachers  of  the  Ninth  and  City  Eighth  Year 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  double  their  output  not  in  every 
case,  perhaps,  but  on  the  average,  taking  the  classes  as 
they  exist  in  the  Province.  You  will  naturally  place  your 
own  valuation  on  this  personal  prediction.  I  am  confident 
that  time  will  justify  it,  unless  something  unexpected  hap- 
pens to  frustrate  the  favourable  auguries  of  the  year  1922. 

I  cannot  leave  this  topic  without  expressing  the  Com- 
mittee's appreciation  of  Mr.  Robert's  action  in  undertak- 
ing this  vexatious  task  in  response  to  the  invitation  of 
the  French  teachers  of  the  Province  expressed  two  years 
ago  in  the  French  Section  of  this  Convention.       I  am  in 
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a  position  to  know  that  he  did  so  with  reluctance  and  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  the  case  in  which  we  are  all  in- 
terested, there  being  no  other  adequate  motive  in  sight. 
May  I  also  record  the  Committee's  recognition  of  the 
Montreal  Board,  without  which  the  promising  results 
which  have  been  achieved  would  scarcely  have  been  realiz- 
ed. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  various  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  French  without  reference  to  the  proposals 
and  arguments  elaborated  in  the  paper  on  French  already 
referred  to  and  published  in  the  Educational  Record  of 
December,  1921.  In  that  paper  it  was  suggested  that 
rural  school  Inspectors,  with  a  little  special  training,  could 
help  the  Provincial  Supervisor  in  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective work  in  rural  schools  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
higher  work  throughout  the  Province. 

Dr.  Parmelee  took  up  the  suggestion  promptly  and 
offered  to  finance  a  week  of  such  training  in  the  schools 
Of  Montreal  for  which  facilities  were  offered  by  Dr.  Silver. 
The  organization  of  the  work,  entrusted  to  me  by  Dr.  Par- 
melee, was  effected  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Silver  and 
Mr.  Robert.  The  mornings  were  devoted  to  observation 
in  ten  of  the  Board's  schools,  the  afternoons  and  evenings 
to  instruction  in  French  and  in  methods  by  Mr.  Robert, 
Mr.  S.  F.  Kneeland,  Miss  Tanner  and  Mr.  Curtis.  This 
staff  found  the  Inspectors  enthusiastic  and  better  equipped 
for  the  undertaking  than  they  had  expected.  The  Inspec- 
tors and  Dr.  Parmelee  expressed  high  appreciation  of  the 
short  courses  which  may  be  expected  to  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  useful  staff  of  assistant  supervisors  of 
French  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  Province. 

In  adition  to  these  four  achievements,  any  one  or  two- 
of  which  would  justify  the  existence  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee on  French,  we  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  and  study. 
Mr.  Chalk,  Convener  of  the  Association's  Text  Book  Com- 
mittee, referred  to  us  a  number  of  problems  concerning 
French  which  had  come  up  in  his  Committee.  These 
questions  were  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
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on  French  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  and  at  the  next 
meeting  amending  suggestions  were  brought  in,  especial- 
ly by  Mr.  MacGowan  of  Sherbrooke.  These  proposals 
were  discussed  and  modified  by  the  Committee  and  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  sub-committee  .consisting  of  members  who 
had  to  do  with  the  Provincial  course.  Mr.  Kneeland, 
Convener  of  this  sub-committee,  circularized  the  French 
specialists  of  the  Province  and  reported  the  findings  of 
his  sub-committee  to  Mr.  Chalk,  through  whom  they 
reached  the  Provincial  Text-Book  Committee  in  February. 
These  proposals  need  not  be  repeated  here  as  they  have 
appeared  in  the  Teachers'  Magazine.  One  of  them,  I  re- 
member, suggested  the  use  of  one  text-book  instead  of  two 
in  the  Ninth  Provincial  year  where  the  work  prescribed 
is  much  greater  than  that  undertaken  in  the  corresponding 
grade  of  Montreal  and  Westmount  schools.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  on  French  the  early  correction  of  this 
anomaly  would  have  been  in  the  interests  of  the  work  and 
of  the  teacher,  not  to  mention  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
the  books  prescribed.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  Prov- 
incial supervisor,  who  was  a  member  of  the  sub-committee, 
will  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  these  small  but 
important  adjustments  in  time  to  secure  official  action  be- 
fore next  year. 

When  it  became  apparent  last  Spring  that  the  new 
Ninth  or  City  Eighth  year  course  was  answering  fairly 
well  to  the  aspirations  of  the  teachers  who  had  asked  for 
it,  that  it  was  giving  satisfaction  to  those  who  were  test- 
ing it  and  that  its  use  this  year  in  Montreal  and  West- 
mount  was  a  foregone  conclusion  ,  we  were  tempted,  even 
at  that  late  date,  to  make  an  effort  to  extend  the  advant- 
ages of  the  new  course  to  all  the  Ninth  year  classes  of 
the  Province.  It  seemed  to  us  that  these  advantages 
would  be  considerable.  The  new  course  would  provide 
needed  help  to  the  teachers  and  better  material  for  them 
to  deal  with,  lightening  the  task  of  the  Provincial  Super- 
visor and  guaranteeing  a  better  year's  work  with  a  smaller 
expenditure  of  energy,  replacing,  with  a  single  book  cost- 
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ing  twenty-five  cents,  a  fragmentary  course  taken  from 
four  books  costing  a  great  deal  more,  hastening  the  gen- 
eral reconstruction  long  overdue  and  keeping  city  and 
country  High  Schools  together  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  latter. 

Our  efforts  to  secure  these  advantages  are  not  to  be 
regretted  though  they  v^ere  unsuccessful  for  the  moment. 
They  served  to  advance  the  discussion  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, clearing  the  w^ay  for  early  action  this  year,  the 
necessity  of  which  became  clearly  apparent  to  us  in  view  of 
the  facts  that  preparation  and  printing  of  lists  take  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  that  early  arrangements  must  be  made 
with  the  importers  of  text-books. 

The  Committee  on  French,  as  I  hope  you  have  been 
able  to  infer,  is  not  submitting  the  report  of  a  perfunctory 
service.  The  work  involved  in  dealing  with  the  various 
projects  which  I  have  discussed  has  been  very  considerable. 
When  these  tasks  were  completed,  so  far  as  they  could  be 
completed  at  the  time,  we  embarked  upon  a  still  more  im- 
portant undertaking,  the  reconstruction  of  the  High 
School  course. 

Our  incomplete  study  of  all  available  text  books  had 
confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  those  which  we  are  using 
are  by  no  means  the  best  obtainable  in  the  open  market. 
We  had  also,  as  I  have  explained,  reached  the  conviction 
that  the  oral  side  of  the  High  School  course  can  best  be 
continued  and  developed  in  some  or  all  of  the  High  School 
grades  by  means  of  a  special  type  of  book  developed  by 
local  experience  and  answering  to  local  conditions. 

It  is  impossible  to  approach  the  problem  of  our  Higl 
School  French  work  without  taking  into  account  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Our  legi- 
timate environment  and  our  experience  of  the  last  thirty- 
odd  years  have  placed  us  in  a  category  by  ourselves.  Our 
needs  have  forced  us  to  emphasize  the  oral  side  of  our 
junior  work,  our  experience  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  text  books  and  methods  consonant  with  that  aim. 
While  the  direct  method  has  long  been  used  elsewhere  in 
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High  School  grades,  a  French  course  has  nowhere  been 
developed  for  High  School  pupils  who  have  had  four  or 
five  years  of  direct  method  training.  Our  problem  is  in 
part  a  new  problem. 

We  conceive  that  our  High  School  course  should  be 
built  up,  experimentally,  from  the  bottom,  each  well-con- 
sidered step  being  confirmed  by  experiment  before  the 
next  step  is  taken.  Meantime,  we  think  we  should  be  for- 
mulating our  general  conception  of  what  a  High  School 
French  course  ought  to  be  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This 
involves  such  technical  problems  as  these:  To  what  ex- 
tent and  by  what  means  shall  the  vocabulary  and  the 
facility  acquired  in  lower  grades  be  preserved  and  expand- 
ed in  High  School  grades?  At  what  point  shall  the  High 
School  Course  be  broadened  so  as  to  include  the  vocabul- 
ary of  books  as  well  as  the  vocabulary  of  plain  speech, 
and  the  more  or  less  rapid  reading  of  books,  as  well  as  the 
intensive  work  previously  undertaken?  By  what  method 
and  in  what  language  shall  French  grammar,  taught  in- 
ductively in  lower  forms,  be  presented  in  the  higher?  How 
shall  composition,  which  has  been  emphasized  in  oral  and 
written  work  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  course,  find 
the  more  rapid  and  the  more  formal  development  which 
belong  to  the  High  School  period?  By  what  means  shall 
the  different  aspects  of  the  oral  and  written  work  be 
adequately  tested,  a  problem  which  has  been  effectively 
solved  for  lower  grades,  but  which  must  await  solution 
in  the  higher  until  a  more  definite  course  is  laid  down? 

It  is  to  these  and  similar  problems  that  the  Committee 
on  French  found  time  to  address  itself  just  before  the  sum- 
mer holidays  began.  Needless  to  say,  we  have  done  little 
more  than  broach  the  subject  involved.  Needless  to  say, 
the  development  of  such  an  ideal  course  and  its  subsequent 
expression  in  terms  of  books  and  time  tables  is  a  very 
considerable  task.  It  will  not  be  accomplished  in  any 
committee  meeting  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
highly  distinguished  in  other  fields.  It  will  be  accom- 
plished, if  at  all,  by  the  technical  workers  in  this  field  who 
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have  assumed  the  initiative  in  every  forward  step  that  has 
been  taken  and  who  have  now  taken  the  initiative  in  this. 
It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  technical  and  executive 
forces  available  in  this  province,  working  harmoniously 
together.  I  have  some  right  to  express  that  opinion  for 
I  have  given  half  a  life  time  to  the  solution  of  such  prob- 
lems without  going  far  astray  in  estimating  the  conditions 
required  for  their  accomplishment.  The  first  of  these, 
in  the  present  instance,  is  co-operation  which  alone  can 
insure  the  full  employment  of  our  resources,  adequate 
but  not  superabundant.  In  particular,  teachers  and  super- 
visors must  work  together.  When  it  comes  to  the  shap- 
ing of  courses,  the  supervisor  has  the  wider  outlook.  He 
is  in  a  position  to  estimate  what  can  safely  be  undertaken 
by  the  staff  as  a  whole,  what  methods  are  most  effective 
with  the  general  run  of  teachers  and  the  reaction  of  the 
average  class  to  the  different  types  of  work  undertaken. 
On  the  other  hand  the  High  School  specialist  is  entitled 
to  the  widest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  initiative,  invention 
and  personal  preference  consistent  with  the  development 
of  an  effective,  common  course. 

But  important  as  is  the  function  of  the  supervisor  in 
shaping  a  modern  French  course,  the  extraordinary  task 
which  we  now  have  in  hand  goes  far  beyond  what  can 
reasonably  be  expected  of  that  officer.  Our  gifted  High 
School  Supervisors,  two  in  number  and  both  overworked, 
would  never  have  found  time  to  undertake  the  vast  amount 
of  work,  which  was  accomplished  last  year  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  French.  They  would  be  equally  unable  to 
accomplish  what  we  have  outlined  for  next  year.  Neither 
would  they  be  willing  to  accept  the  sole  responsibility  of 
building  up  a  High  School  French,  course,  containing  im- 
portant elements  which  must  be  created  locally  and  ex- 
isting elements  which  must  be  sought  at  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the  supervisors 
themselves  both  of  whom  have  told  me  that  they  welcome 
and  desire  the  co-operation  of  a  technical,  advisory  com- 
mittee not  only  to  share  the  labour  and  responsibility  of 
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the  task  but  also  to  increase  their  power  of  initiative  and 
invention,  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  mistakes,  to  enhance 
their  influence  with  executives  and  with  the  public,  and 
to  develop,  harmonize,  formulate  and  express  the  ideals 
concerning  French  teaching  which  are  now  vaguely  held 
by  teachers  and  executives  and  which  should  be  made 
more  definite  and  harmonious  before  we  can  quite  safely 
work  to  them. 

As  I  am  no  longer  engaged  in  teaching  I  should,  per- 
haps, explain  my  interest  and  my  activity  in  this  field.  As 
a  French  specialist,  long  ago,  in  the  High  School  of  Mont- 
real, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  little  could  be  done  to 
improve  either  methods  or  results  in  High  School  French 
without  first  establishing  an  effective  foundation  in  lower 
classes.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  a 
foundation  that  I  left  the  ranks  of  High  School  specialists 
and  became  Supervisor  of  French,  an  office  which  was 
created  by  the  Board  at  my  formal  suggestion.  Having 
shared  in  the  successful  completion  of  this  undertaking,  is 
it  strange  that  I  should  wish  to  see  the  task,  launched  in 
the  interest  of  High  School  work,  carried  to  its  logical 
completion  in  High.  School  grades?  Having  added  to  my 
experience  as  a  French  specialist  a  long  apprenticeship  as 
a  supervisor  and  as  a  maker  of  courses  is  it  strange  that 
1  should  assume  that  this  special  experience,  possessed 
by  few.  is  among  the  things  most  needed  when  it  is  a 
question  of  establishing  a  new  High  School  course?  Be- 
ing fortunate  in  the  possession  of  leisure  and  blessed  with 
improved  health  was  it  right  and  proper  a  year  ago  that 
1  should  propose  to  use  my  leisure,  my  special  experience 
and  my  remaining  strength  for  the  furtherance  of  a  cause 
to  which  I  was  devoted  and  to  which  I  had  made  contribu- 
tions of  recognized  value ;  in  an  unoccupied  field  with 
which  I  was  familiar  and  in  which  I  had  gained  a  specal 
experience  and  at  a  time  when  general  committees,  guid- 
ed only  by  the  irresponsible  off-hand  advice  of  individual 
teachers  were  dealing  inadequately  with  French  problems, 
difficult,  urgent  and  highly  technical  at  the  present  time, 
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and  at  all  times  quite  beyond  the  range  of  their  experience 
and  capacity?  I  do  not  censure  these  general  committees 
nor  their  occasional  advisors.  In  the  absence  of  technical 
organization  and  coherent  policy,  they  were,  in  duty 
bound,  to  do  the  best  they  could  in  the  time  at  their  dis- 
posal, with  the  insufficient  data  at  hand. 

It  will  tend  to  the  success  of  this  venture  if  the  im- 
portant role  of  the  local  maker  of  books  is  more  clearly 
understood.  The  considerable  success  which  has  been 
achieved  in  lower  grades  has  been  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  local  production  of  books  suited  to  our  peculiar 
conditions.  They  were  made  because,  by  common  con- 
sent, they  were  deemed  indispensable  to  progress  without 
profit  to  author  or  distributor.  Incidentally,  the  use  of  a 
special  type  of  book  which  placed  much  of  the  material 
in  a  teacher's  manual  effected  considerable  saving  to 
parents,  enough,  I  believe,  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the 
local  reform  movement  including  the  salaries  of  super- 
visors. A  similar  saving  can  be  effected  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  High  School  French  Course  now  needless- 
ly expensive.  I  say  this  because  of  its  relation  to  the  pro- 
ject now  in  hand,  believing  that  some  of  the  elements  of 
a  new  High  School  course  will,  with  advantage,  be  made 
locally,  and  believing  that  this  can  best  be  effected  if  the 
task  is  regarded  as  a  useful  contribution  to  a  common 
cause  and  not  as  an  ordinary  business  venture.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  I  have  no  financial  interest  in  High  Schoc. 
French  books,  actual  or  prospective. 

We  have  been  most  fortunate,  as  I  have  stated,  in  our 
relations  with  the  Department  which  has  provided  funds 
for  our  necessary  expenses,  and  in  our  relations  with  of- 
ficial bodies  through  their  Secretaries  and  technical  ex- 
perts. We  hope  for  the  approval  of  the  Protestant  Com- 
mittee and  its  sub-committee  on  books  and  courses,  to 
whose  chairman.  Dr.  Nicholson,  we  have  sent  a  report  of 
our  year's  work.  In  this  matter  we  shall  seek  the  good 
offices  of  the  Teachers  Representative  on  that  body.  We 
look  for  the  approval  and  the  active  support  of  our  col- 
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leagues  in  other  fields  made  effective  through  this  as- 
sociation, which  has  long  been  an  open  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  various  questions  concerning  French.  We 
shall  appreciate  the  continued  co-operation  of  High  School 
principals  whose  influential  support,  on  one  occasion,  we 
found  indispensible.  In  our  technical  discussions  we  hope 
to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  French  specialists  of  the 
Province  by  means  of  circular  letters  or  preferably  through 
their  Association  or  Section,  whose  approval  and  sanction 
we  are  now  seeking. 

If  we  achieve  the  unity  of  purpose  which  we  desire  we 
shall  undoubtedly  accomplish  something  really  worth 
while  , lightening  the  labours  of  the  French  Specialists  of 
the  Province  and  doubling  or  trebling  the  results  of  those 
labours,  making  the  position  of  high  school  specialists  one 
to  be  desired  and  not  one  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  making  the  High  School  French  course  of  the 
Province  what  it  ought  to  be  and  can  be  made,  a  model 
for  all  others. 
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An  'English  journalist  wrote  recently  that  Judgment 
Industry  and  Health  "are  the  three  pillars  on  which  we  can 
build  the  golden  pinnacle  of  success".  His  statement  in- 
vites to  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  necessary  to 
that  which  every  person  worth  while  is  aiming  at.  Success 
is  the  goal  of  all  endeavour  and  life  is  a  great  effort. 

At  the  outset  we  must  have  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  term  with  which  we  are  dealing.  What  do  we  mean  by 
success?  If  the  term  is  limited  to  a  small  venture,  a  com- 
paratively low  idea  of  success,  a  temporal  achievement 
in  finance,  scholarship,  athletics,  or  the  like,  one  can  easily 
aim  at  winning  it  within  a  short  space  of  time  and  then  he 
has  succeeded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aim  is  high,  the 
endeavour  great  and  the  goal  one  of  character  and  essen- 
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tal  life,  success  can  only  come  after  prolonged  effort  and 
■discipline.  But  what  a  different  thing  from  what  passes 
for  success  in  most  quarters  this  sort  of  thing  really  is! 
Browning  writes  thus  of  the  man  who  strives  for  such 
success : — 

"That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one, 

His  hundred's  soon  hit; 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million, 

Misses  an  unit." 
And  of  the  latter  he  says  he  "Throws  himself  on  God 
and  unperplexed 

Seeking  shall  find  him." 

Current  conceptions  of  success  do  not  ignore  the  pro- 
cess of  "adding  one  to  one,"  nor  should  we.  Temporal 
prudence  is  very  necessary  so  long  as  it  is  not  exaggerated 
to  the  crowding  out  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  for  the  big 
things  and  inducing  a  kind  of  moral  and  spiritual  cowardice 

No  doubt  the  English  journalist,  quoted  above,  writes 
as  a  philosopher  of  temporal  prudence  and  from  that  point 
of  view  he  is  doubtless  right. 

The  three  qualities  named  by  liim  are  fundamental, 
A  man  of  good  sound  judgment  is  equipped  for  the  busi- 
ness of  life  in  a  remarkable  way.  Out  of  experience,  his 
own  and  others,  he  has  developed  standards  by  which  to 
estimate  and  value  that  with  which  he  must  deal,  and 
where  others  stand  bewildered,  perplexed,  helpless,  he  is 
able  to  see  clearly  the  right  course  to  pursue.  And  in- 
dustry is  indispensable.  During  the  war  we  heard  a  great 
deal  about  this  quality.  We  realized  its  value.  We  re- 
discovered what  the  pioneers  of  this  country  had  to  prac- 
tice to  win  a  bare  existence  and  we  were  able  to  under- 
stand arlyle's  dictum  that  "Genius  is  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains."  When  physical  health  is  added  to  the 
two  qualities  already  mentioned  it  would  seem  that  a  per- 
son is  ready  to  go  out  conquering  and  to  conquer. 

But,  if  Browning  is  right,  we  must  carry  our  consid- 
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erations  of  success  much  further  than  this  and  inquire  into 
the  motives  and  ideals  that  rule  the  life.  Surely  we  have 
learned  things  about  success  during  the  past  few  years 
that  should  not  be  forgotten.  Surely  the  monuments  to 
the  heroic  Canadians  who  sleep  in  the  soil  of  a  foreign  land^ 
that  are  going  up  all  over  Canada,  do  not  tell  of  failure. 
They  do  tell  of  men  who  aimed  at  a  million  and  missed  the 
unit.  But  the}^  also  tell  of  men  who  cast  themselves  upon 
God  and  "seeking  shall  find  Him."  The  most  glorious 
vision  of  success  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  was  counted 
failure  when  measured  by  temporal  philosophers.  Ac- 
customed to  magnify  an  incident  into  a  permanent  reality 
we  have  too  often  worshipped  as  success  a  thing  that  has 
about  it  little  or  no  glory  or  permanence.  The  element 
of  sacrifice  in  rendering  a  service  to  others  has  been  too 
often  forgotten  and  the  man  who  was  willing  to  efface 
himself  for  a  larger  good  has  been  written  down  as  a 
visionary  or  a  fool. 

In  its  last  analysis  success  is  a  matter  of  being  rather 
than  of  getting,  of  what  a  man  is  rather  than  of  what  he 
has.  His  only  abiding  success  lies  within  himself,  in  his 
own  character  and  essential  life.  Temporal  success 
breeds  self-conceit  in  the  man  who  seeks  it  as  an  end  in 
itself  and  easily  removes  him  from  the  real  wealth  of  life 
Moral  and  spiritual  success  engender  humility,  self-  efface- 
ment  and  sympathy,  and  these  sweeten  and  enrich  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  of  society.  By  all  means  let  us  en- 
deavour to  succeed.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
for  one  moment  despise  the  conditions  of  temporal  suc- 
cess and  neglect  judgment,  industry  and  health,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  big  consideration  of  essential  charac- 
ter and  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  that  make 
a  man  a  real  factor  in  the  development  of  sound  moral  and 
social  life.  Too  long  have   we   glorified  as   success  a 

thing  that  was  pure  selfishness,  while  the  real  thing  is  es- 
sentially unselfish,  an  investment  of  influence  rather  than 
an  accrued  profit,  a  service  rendered  rather  than  a  dividend 
received.  —  St.  John's  News. 
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CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  today,  in  the 
larger  educational  institutions  to  the  question  of  helping 
young  men  to  discover  their  vocation  in  life.  To  men 
of  the  older  generation  this  raises  a  perplexing  question. 
Why  are  so  many  young  men  at  sea  today  as  to  what  they 
are  going  to  do?  Twenty  years  ago  we  heard  little  about 
helping  youths  to  find  their  vocation.  They  were  pretty 
well  settled  as  to  what  they  would  do.      Why  the  change? 

Probably  the  reason  lies  in  changed  conditions.  In 
older  days  the  large  percentage  of  youth  who  qualified 
for  university  entrance'  did  hO  under  difficulties  and  be- 
cause of  a  definite  ambition  to  become  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  clergyman.  They  were  more  largely  on  their  re- 
sources. Look  at  the  three  national  leaders  today, 
Messrs.  King,  Meighen  and  Crerar.  They  made  shift  for 
themselves  teaching  school  or  in  other  ways  supplement- 
ing what  their  parents  could  provide  towards  their  edu- 
cation. And  one  can  see  the  same  thing  in  many  leading 
Canadians  today.  They  had  an  objective  but  they  had 
also  the  determination  necessary  to  reach  it.  Today  the 
majority  of  youths  entering  college  have  everything  pro- 
vided for  them.  They  are  "put  through"  and  are  unde- 
cided. Instead  of  entering  upon  their  work  with  a  sense 
of  early  vocation  they  are  like  McCawber,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up.  This  easier  road  of  theirs  has  its 
perils  and  they  suffer  from  not  being  put  on  their  mettle 
earlier  in  life. 

Also  the  task  of  choosing  a  profession  is  less  easy  be- 
cause of  the  comparative  over-crowding  of  today.  This 
does  not  follow  that  good  men  are  not  in  demand.  They 
are.  Openings  are  not  so  plentiful  nor  vocations  so  easily 
heard  but  there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  take  the  knocks.  But  therein  is  the  dif- 
ficulty. The  young  fellow  who  has  had  his  course  made 
easy  does  not  like  to  take  the  knocks  and  he  waits  until 
he  finds  a  smooth  path  to  the  goal.    He  will  never  do  this. 
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Another  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  decline  of  parental 
control  of  such  matters.  The  youth  wishes  to  choose  his 
own  course.  This  is  best  if  he  has  the  sand  to  make  the 
choice,  but  it  also  saddles  him  with  a  responsibility  before 
which  he  stands  hesitatingly. 

With  the  improved  conditions  of  rural  life  today  one 
marvels  that  so  few  men  of  education  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  farming  as  a  profession.  As  a  result  other  careers 
are  crowded  and  this  fundamental  industry  is  ignored.  If 
the  misfits  in  some  other  lines  had  been  content  with  rural 
life  many  would  have  found  a  career  worth  while  and  the 
w  hole  national  situation  would  have  been  vastly  improved. 
We  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  save  that  initiative  should 
be  required  of  boys,  an  objective  chosen  early  in  life,  pos- 
sible fields  of  work  suggested  by  parents  and  superior 
school  teachers,  agriculture  always  being  kept  before 
their  minds ;  and  only  those  with  a  definite  purpose  before 
them  should  be  sent  forward  for  more  advanced  qualifica- 
tions. —  St.  John's  News. 


THE  FISHER  TRUST  FUND 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  Fisher  Trust  Fund,  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  Education,  took  place  at  Knowlton  on 
Saturday,  September  16th,  1922.  As  our  readers  are  gen- 
erally aware,  the  late  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher  left  a  sum  of 
money  as  an  endowment  in  aid  of  education  and  agricul- 
ture in  the  county  of  Brome.  The  trustees  of  the  Fund 
find  that  about  $2,000  annually  will  be  available  for  school 
purposes  and  an  equal  amount  for  agriculture.  What  is 
being  done  for  the  schools  is  indicated  in  the  following  re- 
port of  the  Knowlton  Teachers'  Conference  on  September 
16th,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Sherbrooke  Daily  Record. 

Saturday  was  a  red-letter  day  in  Knowlton  in  educa- 
tional affairs  for  the  county  of  Brome.  At  the  Knowlton 
high  school  Inspector  Taylor  had  gathered  fiftv  Protest- 
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ant  teachers  of  the  county  for  their  annual  conference.  The 
occasion  was  an  exceptional  one,  in  that  the  trustees  of  the 
Fisher  Trust  Fund  were  present  to  explain  what  is  being 
done  in  this  school  year  for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  schools 
of  Brome.  The  trustees  of  the  Fisher  Trust  Fund  are: 
Mr.  Edward  Caldwell,  chairman;  Rev.  Elson  I.  Rexford, 
D.D.,  Mr.  Eric  Fisher  and  Mr.  Andrew  R.  McMaster,  M.P. 
who  acts  as  Secretary  of  the  trustees.  Inspector  Taylor 
is  also  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  this  connection. 

Rev.  Dr.  Rexford  explained  the  scope  of  this  year's 
work  in  an  address  of  great  interest  and  lucidity.  Sum- 
marized, the  data  are  as  follows:  The  net  annual  revenue 
from  the  fund  left  by  the  late  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher  is  about 
four  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum  two  thousand  dollars 
will  be  devoted  each  year  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
Brome  County  and  the  other  two  thousand  dollars  to  as- 
sist progress  in  the  rural  schools. 

The  amounts  to  be  expended  on  the  schools  are  best 
given  the  words  of  the  circular  letter  which  was  handed 
to  each  teacher  at  the  conference. 

How  Fisher  Trust  Fund  Revenues  are  to  be  Applied : 

First — "In  order  to  improve  the  conditions  under 
which  the  teachers  carry  on  their  work  the  board  of 
trustees  is  co-operating  with  the  school  board  of  each 
municipality  in  spending  one  or  two  thousand  dollars  in 
improving  one  schoolhouse  and  equipment  and  school 
grounds  each  year. 

Secondly  —  "In  order  to  encourage  the  teachers  to 
work  for  regularity  of  attendance  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  teacher  and  a  prize  of  fifteen  dollars  to  the 
school  are  offered  to  the  school  that  maintains  the  best 
average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  school  session. 
For  this  purpose  Eastman,  Foster  and  East  Farnham  will 
be  considered  one  municipality. 

Thirdly — "As  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
of  each  teacher's  work  is  to  strengthen  and  develop  the 
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character  of  her  pupils  and  make  them  good  citizens, 
prizes  are  offered  to  teachers  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
subject,  "What  I  am  doing  for  the  development  of  the 
character  of  my  pupils"  as  follows:  Two  prizes  for  each 
municipality,  one  of  ten  dollars  and  one  of  five  dollars, 
but  the  two  best  essays  in  the  county  wll  be  given  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  fifteen  dollars.  For  this  purpose  East- 
man, Foster  and  East  Farnham  will  be  counted  as  one 
municipality.  These  essays  which  should  consist  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  words  should  be  sent  in  to  Rev.  Inspector 
Taylor,  Knowlton,  Que.,  on  or  before  April  1st,  1923. 

Fourthly — "A  set  of  desk  books  bearing  on  the  work 
of  the  teacher  is  being  sent  to  every  school.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  you  will  find  in  these  books  important  helps  and 
suggestions  for  your  work  and  also  material  that  will  be 
of  service  in  preparing  your  essays.  It  is  expected  that 
the  teachers  who  receive  them  will  take  good  care  of  them 
and  pass  them  on  in  good  condition  to  their  successors. 
If  these  books  are  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit  they  must 
be  carefully  examined. 

"  'Nature  study'  gives  much  interesting  information 
concerning  the  experiences  of  a  child's  everyday  life. 

"  'Education  in  Religion  and  Morals'  and  'Religion  and 
the  School'  give  many  helpful  hints  about  character  build- 
ing. 

'  'Parents  and  their  Children'  contains  many  helpful 
suggestions  concerning  the  nature  and  management  of 
children,  while 

"  'Healthful  Stunts'  is  full  of  interestng  suggestions 
for  employing  the  physical  activities  of  the  children. 

"By  faithful  use  of  these  books  the  teacher  will  not 
only  promote  the  efficiency  of  her  school,  but  she  will  also 
add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  her  work. 

"The  board  of  trustees  believes  that  it  is  in  a  position  to 
greatly  improve  the  conditions  of  the  rural  schools  of  this 
county  and  to  make  them  more  desirable  situations  for 
teachers.       The  board,  therefore,  confidently  appeals  to 
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the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers  in  carrying  out  its 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  these  schools." 

EDWARD  CALDWELL,  Chairman 
ELSON  L  REXFORD, 
R.  ERIC  FISHER, 
ANDREW  R.  MacMASTER,  Secretary. 


Dr.  Rexford  in  his  address  first  gave  a  picture  of 
teaching  conditions  as  he  had  known  them  in  his  boyhood. 
Teachers'  salaries  were  ten  to  thirteen  dollars  a  month, 
and  frequently  this  salary  was  not  paid  until  the  following 
year.  The  difficulty  was  that  the  secretary-treasurers 
took  their  time  about  moving  out  to  collect  the  taxes.  Then 
there  was  the  practice  of  "boarding  around".  "How  would 
you  young  ladies,"  said  the  speaker,  "like  to  go  back  to 
that  system,  and  be  obliged  to  tell  the  pupils  that  you  were 
leaving  Mrs.  So-and-so  on  Friday  and  instruct  them  to  ask 
their  parents  which  of  them  would  be  willing  to  take  you 
for  the  next  week?" 

Great  changes  had  come.  Conditions  were  greatly  im- 
proved, and  the  salaries  increased.  In  fact,  said  Dr.  Rex- 
ford, I  think  that  some  of  the  teachers  of  that  time  would 
have  fainted  away  if  they  had  been  told  that  their  salary 
w^as  to  be  sixty  dollars  a  month.  But  if  conditions  had 
improved  there  was  still  much  room  for  improvement  in 
the  rural  schools,  and  now  that  the  universities  have  been 
looked  after  by  large  grants,  and  the  superior  schools  are 
having  their  grants  increased  this  year,  we  look  to  the 
Government  of  the  Province,  also  for  largely  increased 
annual  grants  for  the  rural  schools.  This  increase  has 
been  promised  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  substantial. 

The  trustees  of  the  Fisher  Fund  had  recently  visited 
the  schools  of  the  county.  Some  were  in  excellent  physical 
condition;  others  were  not.  Each  year,  beginning  this 
year,  a  part  of  the  fund  will  be  applied  to  improving    the 
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schools  in  need  of  improvement,  the  local  boards  having 
consented  to  spend  an  equal  sum  to  this  end. 

The  substantial  prizes  to  the  teachers  were  then  ex- 
plained; those  for  encouraging  regularity  of  attendance 
and  those  for  the  best  essays  on  "What  I  am  doing  for 
the  development  of  the  character  of  my  pupils."  On  the 
question  of  importance  of  character  building,  Dr.  Rex- 
ford  spoke  most  forcibly  and  impressively. 

Lastly,  the  speaker  showed  copies  of  the  five  books 
mentioned  in  the  circular  letter  above,  which  are  being 
immediately  placed  in  every  school,  and  gave  some  speci- 
mens of  their  interest  and  value  to  the  teacher  in  her  work. 
At  the  afternoon  session  addresses  were  given  by  Mr. 
I^IcMaster,  Mr.  Oliver,  M.L.A.,  Mr.  Caldwell,  Inspector- 
General  Sutherland  and  Rev.  Mr.  Hagar. 

Demonstration  of  French  Teaching. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  morning  session  was  an  ad- 
mirable demonstration  of  the  oral  method  in  French  given 
by  Miss  A.  Prouty,  of  the  Knowlton  High  School,  who 
has  taken  a  special  course  in  that  method  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity. Pupils  of  the  fourth  grade  were  taught  orally 
first,  and  then  Miss  Prouty  gave  a  blackboard  lesson  on 
the  phonetics. 

Certainly  a  wise  administration  of  the  Fisher  Fund 
seems  to  be  assured  by  the  programme  with  which  it 
starts  in  this  year,  and  the  best  of  results  may  be  looked 
for.  The  progress  that  will  be  obtained  in  Brome  county 
will  also,  no  doubt,  afford  encouragement  to  benefactors  of 
education  in  other  counties  of  the  province. 
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TEACHERS'  TOUR. 

(An  interview  with  Major  Ney.) 

The  following  interview  appeared  in  the  Quebec 
Chronicle  of  August  18th.  It  is  of  interest  not  only  with 
reference  to  the  recent  tour  of  the  Canadian  teachers,  but 
also  as  to  other  matters  of  educational  interest. 

Major  Fred  J.  Ney,  M.C.  of  Winnipeg,  who  went 
abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, returned  to  Canada  yesterday  by  the  Empress  of 
Scotland,  and  in  an  interview  said  that  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  return  to  Canada  earlier  than  he  had  anti- 
cipated owing  to  matters  in  connection  with  the  National 
Council  of  Education  requiring  immediate  attention.  It 
was  probable  that  the  Conference  of  Education  for  Citizen- 
ship which  had  been  planned  for  1923,  and  then  postponed 
until  the  following  year,  would  now  take  place  as  original- 
ly arranged.  This  further  change  in  the  date,  if  confirm- 
ed by  the  Council,  made  it  essential  that  organization 
should  be  commenced  with  all  possible  speed. 

Asked  if  his  own  vtsit  to  Europe  and  the  Teachers 
Tour  had  been  a  success.  Major  Ney  stated  that  his  early 
return  had  made  it  impossible  to  complete  his  programme 
and  had  prevented  his  attendance  at  the  International 
Congress  on  Moral  Education  at  Geneva. 

Other  matters  too  had  to  be  given  up,  though  on  the 
whole  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  visit. 
He  had  completed  arrangements  with  Sir  Henry  Newbolt, 
the  eminent  author  and  poet,  to  visit  Canada  in  the  Spring 
to  inaugurate  the  Council's  scheme  of  National  Lecture- 
ships. Sir  Henry  who  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation's special  committee  of  Enquiry  in  the  subject  of 
Teaching  of  English,  will  spend  three  months  in  Canada, 
visiting  the  different  Provinces  and  giving  addresses  both 
at  the  different  universities  and  before  the  general  public, 
after  whch  he  will  take  part  in  Toronto  Conference  at 
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Easter,  when  Michael  Sadler,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Leeds,  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

Major  Ney  added  that  he  had  also  made  tentative  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  Cecil  Sharpe,  the  well-known  au- 
thority on  Folk  music,  to  visit  Canada,  bringing  with  him 
a  group  of  folk  dancers  and  singers.  In  addition  to  lec- 
tures in  National  music  by  Mr.  Sharpe  himself,  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  programme  of  Folk  dances  and  Folk 
songs  would  be  given  similar  to  that  presented  at  the 
King's  theatre.  Hammersmith,  which  delighted  London 
audiences  during  the  summer.  Mr.  Sharpe's  visit  must 
depend  upon  the  support  forthcoming  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  Lectureship  on  Natural  Music  w^hich  he  would 
thus  inaugurate.  I  have  reason  to  hope,  however,  that 
we  shall  /«nd  it  possible  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. All  concerned  have  generously  volunteered  their 
services  without  personal  remuneration,  and  for  this  reason 
the  expense  involved  should  not  be  beyond  reach. 

The  Teachers  Tour  he  thought  had  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, though  it  was  yet  too  early  to  make  any  statement 
since  the  party  did  not  reach  Canada  until  August  30th. 
"Certainly  up  till  I  left  them  in  advance  ten  days  ago," 
said  Major  Ney,  "the  programme  was  being  immensely 
enjoyed  and  I  am  confident  everything  should  run  smooth- 
ly to  the  end.  The  return  to  Canada  is  to  be  made  by  the 
C.P.R.  Empress  of  India  and  the  voyage  home  in  so  lux- 
urious a  boat  should  prove  a  fitting  climax  to  a  tour  which 
in  itself  has  marked  considerable  development  in  the  work 
overseas  of  the  Education  League. 

"This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
movement,  all  nine  Provinces  of  Canada  were  represented 
the  list  being  headed  by  Ontario,  with  Quebec  a  good 
second.  In  addition,  the  party  was  joined  by  teachers 
from  New  Zealand  and  New^foundland,  and  South  Africa. 
The  value  of  such  an  association  with  colleagues  from 
many  parts  of  the  Empire  cannot,  I  think,  be  easily  over- 
estimated," said  Major  Ney,  "and  next  year  I  feel  con- 
fident that  we  shall  have  Australia  well  represented. 
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"This  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  shall  have  teachers 
from  the  Commonwealth  at  work  in  Canada  under  the  in- 
terchange scheme  initiated  by  the  League  in  1913. 

"In  England  and  France,  the  reception  accorded  the 
teachers  had  been  wonderfully  cordial.  Civic  receptions 
were  tendered  by  a  number  of  interesting  places,  includ- 
ing Canterbury,  Greenwich,  and  St.  Albans.  One  of  the 
most  treasured  items  of  the  programme  was  the  tea  given 
at  Lambeth  Palace  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
when  his  Grace  and  Mrs.  Davidson  personally  welcomed 
the  visitors  and  entertained  the  entire  party  of  over  200 
to  tea.  In  the  Abbey  a  wreath  of  blue  immortelles  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Warrior,  when  a 
short  address  was  given  by  the  Dean  on  behalf  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  by  Canon  Cody,  on  behalf  of  the  visitors  and  the 
wreath  identical  with  that  placed  in  the  Abbey  was  de- 
posited under  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Here  a  short  ad- 
dress was  given  by  a  representative  of  the  Prefect  of  Paris, 
and  by  the  President  of  the  French  Legion  of  War  Vet- 
erans. The  memory  of  both  this  and  the  ceremony  at 
the  Abbey  will,  I  am  confident,  ever  remain  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  teachers.  They  were  immensely  impressed 
and  touched  by  these  simple  acts  of  love  and  homage,  and 
many  a  child  in  the  schools  of  the  Dominion  must,  as  a  re- 
sult, catch  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  devotion 
which  has  thus  been  so  vividly  brought  down  to  the  minds 
of  the  returning  teachers. 

"One  could  go  on  for  hours  describing  the  programme 
and  the  experiences  of  the  visitors.  But  I  cannot  omit 
to  mention  the  help  rendered  by  the  High  Commission- 
ers both  in  London  and  Paris.  The  French  part  of  the 
programme  presented  unusual  difficulties,  and  it  was  large- 
ly due  to  the  personal  interest  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Roy, 
that  these  were  eventually  overcome  and  an  extremely 
interesting  itinerary  eventually  arranged,  one  of  the  most 
appreciated  items  for  which  was  a  reception  and  tea  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy,  at  their  delightful  house  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne. 
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**In  England,  perhaps  the  most  successful  part  of  the 
programme  was  the  week  spent  in  the  college  residence 
at  Oxford.  It  was  a  wonderful  privilege,  and  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  visitors.  So  successful  was  this  experi- 
ment," added  Major  Ney,  "that  I  propose  next  year,  pro- 
vided our  Departments  of  Education  agree,  to  secure  the 
use  of  a  college  residence  in  Edinburgh,  York,  Oxford, 
London,  and  Paris  for  a  continuous  period  of  six  weeks.  I 
suggest  provision  be  made  at  each  centre  for  100,  who 
would  change  round  at  the  end  of  the  week.  In  the  case 
of  London  accommodation  would  be  secured  for  200  for  a 
fortnight,  so  that  by  this  method,  provision  can  be  made 
for  600  teachers  from  overseas  without  involving  parties 
too  large  in  size  to  be  conveniently  handled.  One  or  two 
lectures  of  historical  interest  would  be  provided  for  each 
group,  and  facilities  provided  for  individual  research  and 
study.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  think  about  the  scheme 
in  detail,  but  I  am  confident  it  is  one  which  is  capable  of 
becoming  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  teachers  and  the 
children  committed  to  their  charge  in  the  schools  through- 
out the  Dominions. 

"I  gave  a  number  of  addresses  while  in  England,  the 
most  important  of  which  I  consider,  one  given  to  over  200 
soldiers,  officers  and  other  ranks — at  the  Training  Col- 
lege at  Hornsey.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  these 
teachers  in  training  something  of  the  possibilities  and  the 
needs  of  Canada.  I  was  tremendously  struck  by  the 
splendid  type  of  men  in  the  audience,  all  of  whom  com- 
plete their  two  years  training  this  autumn.  Having  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  one  great  adventure,  they  appeared 
to  me  to  be  just  the  type  of  man  who  would  most  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  conditions  of  life  in  the  Dominion. 
As  is  generally  known  we  need  more  men  teachers  in  Can- 
ada and  I  expressed  the  hope  that  some  of  them  would 
eventually  decide  to  go  overseas,  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing to  be  of  any  assistance  I  could  to  such  of  those  who 
desired  it.  On  making  a  tour  of  inspection  with  the  Prin- 
cipal— a  Colonel  Horton — I  was  greatly  pleased  that  my 
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address  had  not  been  without  effect,  for  in  the  first  room 
— a  small  dormitory — I  came  to,  I  saw  chalked  up  in  large 
letters  'The  big  6 — all  for  Canada,'  and  you'll  be  lucky  if 
you  get  that  group,  said  the  Colonel,  for  they  are  a  par- 
ticularly fine  lot,'  I  had  other  opportunities  of  telling  peo- 
ple something  about  Canada,  for  I  gave  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  the  new  London  Summer  School  for  Teachers  and 
afterwards  spoke  at  the  Guildhall,  when  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  Lord  Burnham  addressed  both 
the  teachers  from  overseas  and  over  300  drawn  from  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain." 

"Have  you  any  other  plans  for  next  year,''  enquired 
the  interviewer?  "Yes,  I  have  one  or  two,  but  I  should 
take  too  much  of  your  time  in  explaining  them.  They  will 
have  to  wait,  though  Lll  mention  one.  From  my  experience 
in  England  this  year  I  have  become  convinced  that  Can- 
ada suffers  a  great  deal  in  the  advertisement  she  receives 
from  unsuccessful  immigrants,  many  of  whom  all  return- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  country.  We  all  need  an  organ- 
ization similar  to  the  'Bienvenue'  of  France,  an  associa- 
tion of  welcome.  Our  assistance  to  the  would-be  settler 
often  comes  at  the  wrong  period.  If  we  are  to  make  Can- 
ada popular  in  Great  Britain  as  a  field  of  emigration,  we 
shall  have  to  give  the  newcomers  more  help,  a  sympathetic 
welcome  followed  up  by  a  system  of  enquiry  until  he  is  on 
his  feet,  today  the  other  Dominions  are  getting  the  larger 
share  of  England's  surplus  population.  If  we  are  to  fill 
up  our  big  spaces,  we  must  be  less  distant  as  a  matter  of 
fact  in  our  attitude  to  those  who  come  to  us  as  prospective 
Canadians." 
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ITEMS  FOR  THE  NOON  HOUR 

(By  Inspector  McQuat) 

THE  STRANGE  TRUE  TALE  OF  A  HORSE. 

(By  E.  Anna  Smillie,  M.A.) 

In  the  early  days  of  Canadian  history,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  had  forts  scattered  over  most  of  what  is 
now  the  ''Western  Provinces,"  and  one  of  the  traders  in 
his  diary  tells  this  true  story  of  a  horse. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  a  horse  was  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land, too  late  to  be  taken  into  the  interior  from  York  Fac- 
tory where  it  landed  from  the  ship,  so  it  was  sent  along  the 
coast  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  Mr.  Tod,  the  writer  of 
the  diary,  to  keep  for  the  winter. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  as  there  was  no 
hay  at  all  at  his  fort,  not  even  any  moss,  as  the  snow  was 
heavy  over  everything.  The  only  other  animal  they  had 
-at  the  fort  was  a  pig.  This  pig  had  learned  to  eat  fish — 
there  was  nothing  else  to  eat — and  after  a  day  or  two  the 
horse  decided  to  eat  fish  too. 

The  fish  was  of  course,  frozen,  and  they  got  so  ac- 
customed to  it,  that  when  the  bell  rang  for  meals  at  the 
fort  the  horse  and  pig  would  be  found  sitting  quietly  at  the 
door  of  the  dining-room  waiting  for  the  men  to  throw 
them  some  fish  to  eat. 

After  the  meal  anything  that  was  left  was  put  in  a  pail 
and  given  to  the  animals  to  eat.  They  rushed  for  it,  and 
always  fought  over  the  last  of  it.  Most  of  the  time  the 
fish  was  frozen  so  hard  it  had  to  be  chopped  with  an  axe, 
but  the  horse  kept  alive  on  this  food  for  the  seven  months 
of  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  Mr.  Tod  rode  the  horse  to  York  Fac- 
tory and  astonished  everybody  as  they  were  sure  he  could 
not  live  in  that  climate  without  hay. — East  and  West. 
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HARD  TO  KNOW  'EM. 

Jamie  had  learned  to  spell  a  word  in  a  way  which  was 
not  right,  and  every  time  he  came  to  it  he  wanted  to  spell 
it  in  the  way  he  had  learned  it  first. 

"It's  pretty  hard  to  know  all  these  things,  isn't  it 
Jamie,"  said  his  aunt. 

"But  it  is  a  good  deal  harder  to  unknow  'em  after  you 
once  get  'em  crooked,"  said  Jamie. 

He  was  right.  It  is  very  hard  to  "unknow"  the 
wrong  things.  So  let  us  try  to  do  things  the  right  way  at 
first. — Record. 


THE  MEANING  OF  SCRIPTURE. 

A  rather  enthusiastic,  but  somewhat  conceited  preach- 
er called  upon  an  aged  minister  one  Saturday  evening 
about  a  matter  of  business,  and  , observing  the  study  table 
to  be  covered  with  books  and  papers,  he  said,  "I  suppose 
you  are  preparing  your  sermon  for  tomorrow?"  "Yes,  I 
am,"  was  the  reply.  "Oh,  I  never  do  that !  I  never  use  the 
help  of  men.  I  take  the  word  of  Scripture  as  the  Holy 
Spirit  teaches  me,  and  use  no  other  help  than  His."  "Ah," 
said  the  minister,  "the-n  perhaps  you  will  look  at  the  pass- 
age I  am  studying  and  tell  me  what  the  Holy  Scripture 
shows  you  of  its  meaning."  "With  pleasure,  but  what  is 
this  ?"  "This  is  a  Greek  Testament,  the  very  words  the 
inspired  apostle  wrote".  "Oh,  but  I  do  not  know  Greek". 
"Well,  then,  you  must  never  again  boast  of  not  using  hu- 
man help.  So  far  are  you  from  not  needing  it,  that  you 
cannot  understand  a  single  verse  in  the  Bible  without  the 
help  of  the  men  who  translated  it  into  English." 
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USE  OF  FLOUR  IN  WATCH  FACTORY 

In  the  manufacture  of  watches  flour  plays  a  rather 
important  part,  two  barrels  of  flour  a  week  being  not  un- 
usual in  a  factory  turning  out  2,000  to  3,000  watches  week- 
ly. Since  a  baker  uses  about  three  pounds  of  flour  to  five 
loaves  of  bread,  it  follows  that  for  ever}'  watch  the  maker 
uses  the  equivalent  of  almost  a  third  of  a  loaf.  The  flour 
is  made  into  dough  and  the  dough  is  used  to  handle  screws 
rivets  and  other  small  parts. 

Each  man  in  that  part  of  the  business  has  a  lump  of 
dough  always  at  hand;  and  when  he  wants  to  examine  a 
screw  he  jabs  the  piece  of  dough  on  it.  Then,  turning  jt 
over,  he  has  a  good  chance  to  look  at  it  with  his  watch- 
maker's microscopic  eyeglass.  Many  of  the  screws  are 
too  minute  to  pick  up  easily  with  the  fingers,  and  many 
more,  though  large  enough  to  be  picked  up,  would  be  so 
covered  by  the  fingers  or  the  forceps  as  to  be  almost  hid- 
den from  sight.  —  Family  Herald. 


MICA  DEPOSITS  IN  INDIA. 

India  is  famous  for  the  excellence  of  her  deposits.  On 
account  of  the  delicacy  of  this  mineral,  it  quickly  suffers 
from  the  crushing  effects  of  earth-movements,  and  the  su- 
periority of  the  Indian  deposits  is  ascribed  to  the  geologi- 
cally long  and  perfect  quiescence  that  the  great  peninsula 
has  enjoyed.  In  the  Nellore  district,  crystals  or  "books" 
of  muscovite  mica  have  been  obtained,  measuring  ten  feet 
across  the  base.  Usually  they  are  much  smaller,  and 
even  in  India  the  stability  of  the  earth  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently continuous  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  large 
quantities  of  this  delicate  and  valuable  mineral. — East  and 
\\  est. 
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PAPER  THAT  CAN  BE  WASHED 

Many  possible  uses  suggest  themselves  for  a  special 
paper  recently  produced  and  patented  by  a  Japanese  in- 
ventor. The  paper  is  remarkably  strong  and  can  be 
crumpled  up  and  washed  w^ith  soap  and  water,  much  as 
one  would  wash  clothes.  So  durable  is  this  paper  that  it 
■can  be  used  as  a  covering  for  umbrellas,  and  when  soiled, 
•can  easily  be  cleaned  at  home.  As  a  wrapping  paper,  it 
could  be  used  over  and  over,  being  washed  when  soiled. 
No  special  precautions  are  necessary  in  washing,  and  the 
paper  i  sdried  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  said  that  the  pro- 
ducts can  be  made  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  It  has  a 
texture  somewhat  like  cloth,  and  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  oiled  paper. — Popular  Mechanics. 


A  STRANGE  COMRADE 

Once  upon  a  time,  owing  to  an  accident,  a  French 
laborer  named  Dufavel  was  imprisoned  in  a  well  (on  the 
sinking  of  which  he  was  employed)  for  fourteen  days. 
During  this  weary  and  painful  time,  the  companionship 
of  a  large  fly — a  fellow  prisoner — was  a  great  comfort  to 
the  poor  captive.  When  the  fly  buzzed,  Dufavel  knew 
that  it  was  day;  when  it  was  silent  he  knew  that  it  was 
night. 

The  fly  boarded  as  well  as  lodged  with  the  man,  for, 
happily  food  cold  be  lowered  through  a  small  hole  or  pas- 
sage in  the  mass  of  sand  which  had  fallen  in.  Dufavel  was 
very  careful  not  to  disturb  the  insect  during  its  meals,  for 
he  found  that,  if  touched,  it  would  fly  away  from  him  for 
a  time,  and  in  the  circumstances  even  a  fly's  company  was 
precious.  The  fly  seems  not  to  have  detected  the  small 
aperture  in  the  sand;  otherwise  it  surely  would  have 
crawled  up  to  freedom. 

The  brave  and  skilful  men  who  were  working  for  Du- 
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favel's  rescue  were  able  to  send  him  not  only  food,  but  also 
a  supply  of  fresh  air.  He  could  speak  with  them,  too, 
by  means  of  a  tube  and  receive  tidings  of  his  wife  and 
child.  But  how  thankful  he  must  have  felt  when  at 
length  he  was  above  ground  again,  and  free !  And  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  never  forgot  his  good  comrade,  the  fly. 


WHY  HE  SUCCEEDED. 

She  came  back  to  see  the  place  she  had  lived  in  as  a 
child.  Passing  a  fine  big  house,  she  read  a  name  on  the 
brass  plate  upon  the  door. 

"Who  is  Dr.  Joseph  Walker?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  don't  you  remember?  He  lived  in  a  little 
house  close  to  yours." 

"What !  Joe  W'alker  who  used  to  pick  berries  for  us 
in  the  summer?" 

"Do  you  remember  anything  about  him." 

"No,  except  that  my  father  said  the  berries  Joe  pick- 
ed never  had  to  be  gone  over  a  second  time,  and  he  never 
wasted  a  moment." 

"Well,  that's  just  what  they  say  of  him  now.  That's, 
how  he  has  got  on." — Sel. 


BIRD  HAVE  ENORMOUS  APPETITES. 

We  often  speak  of  people  having  the  appetite  of  a. 
bird,  when  we  mean  that  they  are  very  small  eaters.  But 
it  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  birds  eat  very  little ;  the  major- 
ity of  them  have  enormous  appetites. 

Wood-Pigeons  are  particularly  greedy  and  feed  until 
their  crop  is  almost  ready  to  burst.  Sixty  acorns  were 
taken  from  the  pigeon's  crop,  and  60  peas  from  that  of  an- 
other.     The  farmer  may  well  wage  war  on  the  pigeon! 
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The  robin  eats  two  and  a  half  times  its  own  weight 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Pheasants  are  big  eaters  and  cram  their  crops  with 
grubs  and  destructive  insects;  only  occasionally  do  they 
bother  to  eat  grain. 

During  the  breeding  season  parent  birds  have  a  very 
busy  time  supplying  Ijie  wants  of  their  youngsters,  who 
have  voracious  appetites.  The  spotted  flycatcher  has  to 
be  up  early  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  its  family.  It 
may  be  seen  soon  after  three  o'clock  on  a  summer  morn- 
ing, and  it  does  not  retire  to  rest  until  long  after  sunset. 
During  that  time  he  has  visited  his  nest  500  times,  carry- 
ing insects  for  the  babies. 

The  baby  cuckoo  is  greedy  as  well  as  lazy.  Not  con- 
tent with  bundling  its  foster  brothers  and  sisters  out  of 
their  nest,  it  remains  there  long  after  it  is  able  to  take  care 
of  itself,  enjoying  the  food  which  its  foster  parents  bring 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  feed  the  ejected  tenants. 

Owls  have  big  appetites,  and  during  the  night  each 
youngster  expects  a  mouse  at  least  every  quarter  of  an 
hour. 


DO  ANIMALS  REMEMBER? 

As  a  boy  my  father  lived  on  a  farm,  and  was  always  a 
close  student  of  animal  nature.  The  mare  he  usually 
drove  was  old  and  fat,  and  would  never  go  faster  than  a 
walk  unless  urged.  There  were  two  roads  to  town,  one 
branching  off  from  the  other  and  a  little  shorter.  It  had 
been  old  Maud's  custom  to  take  this  road,  of  her  own  voli- 
tion, until  on  one  occasion  a  vicious  dog  barked  at  her 
and  snapped  at  her  legs.  After  that  the  driver  had  to 
be  on  his  guard;  Maud  would  speed  up  when  about  fifty 
yards  from  the  turn-off  and  try  to  get  by  it  before  she 
could  be  restrained.  This  showed  not  only  memory,  but 
a  sense  of  planning. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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CHIPS  OR  APPLES. 

A  father  was  reasoning  with  his  son  for  wasting  his 
time  in  reading  trashy  stories  of  the  dime-novel  order. 

"They  keep  you  from  putting  anytiiing  better  in  your 
mind." 

"But  they  don't  take  up  any  room  in  my  mind." 

"Son,  go  down  to  the  cellar  and  bring  me  up  a  basket 
of  apples." 

The  boy  went  cheerily  and  was  soon  back  with  the 
basket  heaped  high  with  apples. 

"Empty  the  apples  in  the  corner  and  go  and  fill  the 
basket  half  full  of  chips." 

The  boy  went,  wondering.  When  he  came  back,  his 
father  said : 

"Now  put  the  apples  back  in  the  basket." 

"But  they  won't  go  in  when  the  basket  is  half-full  of 
chips." 

"That's  the  point,  my  son;  and  neither  can  you  get 
your  mind  full  of  the  things  you  are  going  to  need  to  equip 
you  for  life  when  you  already  have  it  half-full  of  trash. — 
The  Watchman. 


ITEMS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

(By  Inspector  McOuat) 

THE  DETRUCTIVE  SHIPWORM. 

(By  Rene  Bache) 

Twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  damage  is  done  by 
a  worm  in  the  Panama  Canal  annually. 

Surely  it  must  be  a  very  remarkable  worm  to  be  so 
expensive.  True.  The  "loathly  worms"  one  reads  about 
in  oldtime  literature  were  disagreeable  creatures  to  meet. 
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but,  though  they  breathed  flames,  devastated  countrysides,, 
and  occasionally  ate  folks,  they  were  far  less  economically 
destructive. 

The  typical  loathly  v^orm  w^as  a  dragon.  Only  once  in 
a  w^hile  did  a  specimen — its  breath  so  poisonous  as  to  kill 
all  vegetation  in  its  immediate  neighborhood — make  its 
appearance.       Evidently  the  species  was  rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  worm  here  in  question  is  ex- 
ceedingly numerous,  and  that,  taken  together  with  its  de- 
vouring habit,  is  what  makes  the  trouble. 

The  scene  of  the  trouble  is  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
the  worm  is  commonly  known  as  the  "shipworm".  It  eats 
the  timbers  of  the  locks  and  other  wooden  structures,  rid- 
dling and  destroying  them.  The  National  Research 
Council  some  time  ago  appointed  a  committee  of  engineers 
chemists  and  biologists  to  study  the  problem. 

Bores  Into  Wood. 

It  ought  to  be  explained  that  the  shipworm  is  not  real- 
ly a  worm  at  all.  It  is  a  mollusk;  and  in  early  infancy  it 
looks  somewhat  like  a  tiny  clam,  having  a  bivalve  shell. 
When  it  becomes  mature  and  has  assumed  a  wormlike 
form,  it  continues  to  wear  this  shell  on  the  front  of  its 
head.  But  the  shell  has  now  adopted  the  function  of  a 
boring  instrument — a  sort  of  bit,  by  the  use  of  which  the 
animal  burrows  into  any  wood  that  it  happens  to  come 
across  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Examination  under  the  microscope  shows  that  the 
boring  tool  is  provided  with  a  great  number  of  very  min- 
ute chisels,  with  which  the  shipworm  rasps  its  way  into 
wood.  The  chisels  are  so  hard  and  sharp  and  the  instru- 
ments so  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  that  even  the 
hardest  wood  cannot  resist  them. 

A  tiny  creature?  Yes,  at  first.  But  it  grows  with 
surprising  rapidity  and  a  fullgrown  shipworm  may  reach 
a  length  ®f  over  four  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  an  inch  I 
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A  Wharf  Collapsed. 

The  shipworm  is  found  all  over  the  world,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  species.  They  are  very  numerous  in  San 
Francisco  Bay,  where  within  the  last  few  years  they  have 
destroyed  $75,000,000  worth  of  docks  and  piling. 

To  show  what  the  destructive  mollusk  can  do.  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  recently  a  long  wharf  built  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  near  Smith  Island  collapsed  three  months  after 
it  was  finished,  the  piles  which  supported  it  being  severed 
by  ship  worms. 

The  name  "shipworm"  naturally  suggests  the  idea 
of  attacking  ships.  Nowadays  maritime  craft  are  custom- 
arily sheathed  with  metal  for  defense  against  the  ship- 
worm  but  in  former  times  vessels,  being  not  protected  in 
this  w^ay.  were  literally  devoured  by  the  abominable  mol- 
lusk. Their  hulls  below  the  water  line  were  riddled  and 
chewed  to  pieces. 

Use  of  Creosote. 

One  measure  adopted  with  more  or  less  success  has 
been  the  impregnation  of  piles,  etc..  with  creosote.  The 
shipworm  does  not  like  creosote,  and  wood  thus  treated  i.s 
for  a  while  safe  from  its  attack.  But  after  a  time  the  creo- 
sote is  "leached"  out  of  the  wood  by  the  sea  water  and 
then  becomes  as  vulnerable  as  if  it  had  not  undergone  pro- 
tective treatment. 

Dr.  Bartsch  has  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  he  be- 
lieves will  solve  the  problem.  He  proposes  to  impregnate 
with  poisoned  paraffin  all  the  wood  used  for  the  under- 
water structures  in  the  Panama  Canal.  The  poison,  a 
mixture  of  copper  salts  and  arsenic,  is  soluble  in  melted 
paraffin,  and  wood  can  be  so  saturated  with  the  prepara- 
tion that  the  latter  fills  up  every  pore.  The  shipworm 
may  have  a  ravenous  appeite,  but  it  cannot  stand  for 
arsenic — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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MEASURES  HEAT  OF  STARS. 

The  smallest  and  most  sensitive  instrument  in  the 
world  has  been  constructed  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Coblentz,  an 
American  scientist.  Used  for  measuring  the  heat  given 
off  the  stars,  it  will  respond  to  the  heat  of  a  candle  fifty- 
miles  away. 

The  instrument  is  about  the  same  size  as  a  full-stop, 
and  is  formed  by  welding  a  dot  of  bismuth  on  the  end  of  a 
fine  platinum  wire.  The  joint  is  placed  inside  the  vacu- 
um tube  containing  a  fluorite  window,  and  connected  by 
almost  invisible  wires  to  a  galvanometer  consisting  of  a 
fine  coil  of  wire  and  a  tiny  swinging  mrror. 

The  tube  is  then  placed  inside  a  large  astronomical 
telescope,  which  is  set  so  that  the  rays  of  the  star  will  fall 
upon  the  joint.  Because  of  the  different  properties  of 
the  two  metals — bismuth  and  platinum — an  electric  cur- 
rent is  generated.  The  current  flows  through  to  the  gal- 
vanometer and  the  mirror  is  moved  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  that  has  played  upon  the  join. 

To  maintain  as  perfect  a  vacuum  as  possible,  the  tube 
is  surrounded  with  calcium,  which  absorbs  the  air.  Flour- 
ite  windows  are  used  because  fluorite  is  always  transpar- 
ent; some  rays  cannot  penetrate  glass. — Watchman. 


COLD  LIGHT. 


A  professor  at  Princeton  has  discovered  a  form  of 
phosphorus  which  develops  a  cold  light  much  like  that 
shown  by  the  firefly  and  glow-worm.  His  material  is 
obtained  chiefly  from  a  small  shell-fish  found  off  the  coast 
of  Japan.  There  has  been  produced  in  this  way  a  faint 
light  or  glow  which  gives  off  little  or  no  heat  and  continues 
to  show  for  some  time.  Thus  far  it  is  only  a  scientific 
experiment,  and  of  no  real  value  in  practice.  It  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  something  practical  in  the  future.  For  many 
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years  scientific  men  have  studied  the  glow-worm's  power 
of  illumination,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  "cold 
light,"  In  earlier  times,  long  before  the  use  of  candles  or 
oil,  it  is  thought  that  men  used  a  form  of  lantern  by  scrap- 
ing a  horn  down  to  a  thin  transparency  and  putting  glow- 
worms inside  of  it.  This  was  probably  the  original  lan- 
tern or  lamp  and  was,  in  its  way,  as  much  of  a  scientific 
discovery  as  is  our  modern  electric  light.  Various  in- 
ventors claim  to  have  discovered  the  principle  of  a  cold  and 
permanent  light  which  they  are  said  to  employ  in  electric 
bulbs,  which  ''burn  for  three  years".  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  spend  time  or  money  over  such  things  yet.  In 
view  of  the  wonderful  things  that  have  been  developed  in 
lighting  and  heating  no  one  can  say  that  "cold  light"  or  its 
application  to  practical  life  are  impossible. — Witness. 


HOW  REAL  PEARLS  ARE  MADE  BY  THE 
JAPANESE. 

Owners  in  Paris  of  valuable  strings  of  pearls  have 
been  thrown  into  something  like  consternation  by  the  pub- 
Ished  opinion  of  Dr.  Louis  Boutan,  professor  of  science  a 
the  University  of  Bordeaux,  and  an  expert  in  pearls,  that 
he  and  other  pearl  experts  are  unable  to  distinguish  be- 
tween real  pearls  and  those  artificially  grown  by  the  Jap- 
anese. The  statement  of  Dr.  Boutan,  made  at  the  French 
Academy  of  Science,  removes  the  last  doubt  concerning 
Japanese  pearls,  which  have  been  grown  in  quantity 
since  M.  Mikimoto,  the  Japanese  scientist,  made  the  dis- 
covery. 

Pearls  normally  are  grown  by  accident,  through  a 
fine  grain  of  sand  entering  the  shell  of  the  oyster.  The 
white  substance  called  a  pearl  grows  inside  the  oyster  from 
a  secretion  caused  by  the  effort  of  the  shellfish  to  o-et  rid 
of  the  foreign  substance.  Mikimoto  conceived  the  idea 
of  slightly  prying  open  oysters  and  inserting  the  foreign 
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substance,  or  grain  of  sand,  that  formerly  came  there  ac- 
cidentally. Since  Japanese  began  to  grow  pearls  artifi- 
cially there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  these 
new  pearls  would  affect  the  value  of  the  accidentally 
grown  pearls.  The  only  difference  would  appear  to  be  in 
the  pearl  seed,  or  grain  of  sand,  and  now  it  is  claimed  by 
Dr.  Boutan  that  even  this  difference  cannot  be  detected. 
"If  I  did  not  have  a  certificate  of  origin  when  sections 
of  pearls  were  shown  me  (pearls  cut  into  sections  for  test- 
ing purposes)  I  would  not  be  able  to  say  which  pearl 
is  artificial,''  said  Dr.  Boutan. 


ON  FIRE  AT  BOTTOM  OF  SEA. 

For  a  sunken  ship,  many  fathoms  under  the  sea,  to 
catch  on  fire  seems  almost  beyond  the  realms  of  possibil- 
ity. 

But  it  actually  happened  a  short  time  ago — and  in  the 
fire  two  men  nearly  lost  their  lives. 

The  ship  sunk  in  fairly  deep  water,  off  the  American 
coast,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  her  hull  where  she  had 
struck  a  drifting  mine,  and  despite  all  efforts  to  raise  her  to 
the  surface,  she  had  refused  to  move. 

It  was  decided  that  the  only  way  to  get  the  boat  up 
was  to  pump  compressed  air  in  to  the  hull,  and  so  force 
the  water  out.  If  that  could  be  done,  she  would  float  to 
the  surface. 

Two  divers  went  down,  and,  climbing  into  the  ship 
through  the  hole  in  the  hull,  stopped  up  all  cracks  in  the 
hole  with  oiled  oakum.  This  was  a  simple  matter,  as  the 
large  hole  that  sank  her  was  on  the  bottom  and  would  not 
have  to  be  stopped  up.  Air  pumped  in  would  be  only  able 
to  escape  through  any  holes  in  the  top. 

But  after  air  had  been  pumped  into  the  ship,  replac- 
ing the  water  in  the  main  hold,  she  still  would  not  come 
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up.  There  was  a  leak  somewhere,  and  the  air  was  escap- 
ing too  fast  for  their  purpose. 

The  two  divers  went  down  once  more,  and  climbing 
into  the  hold  of  the  boat,  now  empty  of  water,  stamped 
heavily  about  in  their  weighted  boots. 

Candles  were  lit,  and  armed  with  these  the  men  made 
a  careful  search  for  the  point  where  the  air  was  escaping, 
the  sudden  guttering  of  the  flame  showing  where  the 
draught  of  escaping  air  was. 

Then  the  disaster  occurred.  One  of  the  flames  lick- 
ed the  now  dry  oakum,  which  saturated  with  tar  and  oil, 
instantly  burst  into  flames. 

There  was  no  time  to  force  the  hatch  open  and  let  in 
the  water  that  surrounded  them,  and  the  two  men,  hamper- 
ed by  their  diving  suits,  had  to  fight  the  flames  as  best 
they  could  with  their  rubber-covered  hands. 

One  tiny  hole  to  be  burnt  in  their  suits  meant  death 
for  the  men,  either  by  suffocation  by  smoke,  or  drowning, 
when  getting  back  into  the  water. 

Fighting  desperately,  they  beat  the  flames  out  at  latt. 
Then,  more  dead  than  alive,  the  divers  stumbled  away  to 
the  hole  in  the  ship  and  signalled  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
surface,  lucky  at  not  having  been  burnt  to  death  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 


CABLE  BETWEEN  CONTINENTS. 

When  completed,  the  duplication  of  the  Pacific  cable 
from  Canada  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  will  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  ever  accomplished. 
The  cable  runs  from  Vancouver  and  touches  Fanning  Is- 
land, Norfolk  Island,  and  Fiji.  An  enormous  number  of 
messages  pass  over  it,  and  although  the  new  line  will  cost 
something  like  two  million  pounds  it  will  soon  justify  the 
expenditure  of  this  enormous  sum.  More  than  seven 
thousand  miles  of  cable  will  be  needed,  and  one  stretch  of 
of  the  line  will  be  the  longest  in  the  world — a  distance  of 
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3^458  miles.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  that  this 
cable  will  have  to  do  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
nine  million  words  are  telegraphed  to  and  from  Australia 
every  year. 


HARNESSING  THE  TIDES 

How  to  use  the  tides  for  power  is  a  problem  as  old  as 
how  to  use  the  sun's  rays  for  producing  steam.  Hitherto 
no  commercially  successful  method  has  been  found  but  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Works  lately  announced  that 
the  problem  "is  on  the  point  of  being  solved."  The  plan 
that  he  has  in  mind  is  a  chain  of  basins  along  the  coast 
so  arranged  that  every  stage  of  the  tide  wll  create  the 
same  amount  of  energy.  One  great  obstacle  to  success 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  making  a  turbine  that  will  resist 
the  corrosive  action  of  the  sea  water,  but  the  trouble  is 
said  to  have  been  overcome.  The  works  to  be  construct- 
ed near  Dinan  are  expected  to  furnish  from  thirty  thousand 
to  forty  thousand  horse  power. — Watchman. 


THE  CHEMIST  AND  THE  ROSE 

There  once  was  a  chemist  who  found  a  rose, 
Dewy  and  fresh  in  its  fragrant  bloom. 

"I  wonder",  quoth  he,  "how  this  fair  flower  grows. 
And  from  whence  it  gathers  its  sweet  perfume. 

So  he  plucked  the  rose  in  this  belief; 

"I  will  carry  it  home  and  search  out  where, 
Deftly  hidden  in  petal  or  leaf, 

Is  this  fragrance  sweet  that  scents  the  air." 

Then  over  his  fire  with  alembic  and  still 
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He  burned  it  up,  and  he  boiled  it  down 
With  acids  and  alkalies,  until 

The  rose  and  its  sweet  perfume  were  gone. 

'Tis  folly  indeed  that  one  should  care 

The  sweets  of  life  to  analyze. 
To  drink  one's  fill  of  the  perfumed  air 

Is  the  only  way  to  be  truly  wise. 

— Walter  Learned. 


BEST  IN  THIRTY  YEARS 

— Returning  from  a  trip  through  Bonaventure  and 
Gaspe  counties,  Hon.  J.  E.  Perreault,  Minister  of  coloni- 
zation, Mines  and  Fisheries,  expressed  himself  as  most 
optimistic  regarding  the  prospects  of  the  season  in  that 
section. 

"The  salmon  fishing  has  been  marvellous  and  is  con- 
sidered by  old  fishermen  to  be  the  best  in  the  last  thirty 
years,"  he  stated. 

Some  clubs  spent  up  to  $15,000  yearly  to  protect  the 
lakes  or  rivers  on  which  have  been  given  fishing  rights 
and  special  fish  wardens  are  placed  at  distances  varying 
from  every  two  or  three  miles.  The  rivers  Bonaventure, 
Matapedia,  York  and  Restigouche  are  full  of  salmon.  Mr. 
Perrault  said  that  he  inspected  the  Gaspe  hatchery  recent- 
ly given  to  the  Province  by  the  Federal  Government.  With 
the  four  hundred  salmon  locked  up  there  they  expect  to 
fill  the  rivers  of  the  district  with  some  3,000.000  new  fish. 

In  addition  to  the  salmon  fishing,  Mr.  Perreault  said 
that  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  other  fish,  for  in- 
stance, mackerel,  250,000  pounds  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  Montreal,  New  York  and  Boston  from  New  Carlisle. 
Cod  was  also  plentiful. 

He  said  that  the  Metapedia-Causapscal  road  would  be 
open  next  year  and  would  be  an  important  link  in  the  Low- 
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ei    St.   Lawrence.  The  cost  has  been  $10,000  on  twenty- 
five  miles. 


The  bully  beef  97  years  old  recovered  from  the  stores 
left  in  the  Arctic  by  the  Parry  expedition  in  1825,  which 
has  just  been  sampled  at  Hull  and  declared  "sweet  and 
good",  is  fresh  meat  as  compared  with  the  steaks  on  which 
some  heroic  Russian  reservists  feasted  a  few  years  ago. 
These  latter  were  cut  from  the  body  of  a  prehistoric  mam- 
moth discove'red  in  the  great  Arctic  refrigerator  which  must 
have  ended  his  career  on  the  most  conservative  estimate 
100,000  years  before  it  provided  the  banquet.  Another 
remarkable  menu  was  served  up  at  a  dinner  given  by  a 
Belgian  antiquary  about  the  same  time  which  contained 
apples  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii;  wine  found 
in  a  vault  in  the  city  of  Corinth,  and  bread  made  from 
wheat  which  had  been  preserved  in  an  Egyptian  pyramid 
for  over  2,000  years.  —  Star. 


FOOD  OR  TOBACCO  —  WHICH 

Waste  of  money  on  tobacco  and  in  handling  has 
many  ramifications  touching  our  food  supply,  and  conse- 
quently the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  Professor 
F.  W.  Lough,  California  superintendent  of  the  No  Tobac- 
co League  of  America,  has  made  some  startling  calcula- 
tions along  this  line.  Taking  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment reports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  he 
finds  that  the  tobacco-sacks  used  required  17.786.66  yards 
of  muslin.  This  would  have  made  more  than  3,000,000 
bed  sheets,  or  4,000,000  garments  of  various  kinds  to  help 
clothe  the  needy  and  keep  them  warm. 

The  tin  used  in  making  tobacco  cans  would  have 
made  5,000,000  tomato  cans,  10,000,000  milk  cans,  6,000,- 
000  corn  cans.  8.000,000  bean  cans,  4.000.000  apricot  cans. 
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and  more  than  6,000,000  peach  cans,  with  enough  tin  left 
to  lay  a  strip  four  feet  wide  from  Chicago  to  an  Francisco. 
Last  season  some  of  the  canning  factories  had  to  shut 
down  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  the  busiest  part  of  the  season 
because  of  the  inability  to  obtain  the  necessary  tin  cans 
to  proceed  with  the  work.  But  there  was  no  lack  of  tin 
for  tobacco  cans.  Between  food  and  tobacco  the  weed 
that  poisons  received  the  right  of  way,  with  a  consequent 
higher  price  for  food  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case,  and  the  added  injury  resulting  from  curtailing  the 
food  supply  at  a  reasonable  price. — W.  H.  Brown,  in  C.  E. 
World. 


ALARMS  IN  THE  AIR 

Every  mouse  in  the  fields  and  meadows,  every  rabbit 
that  crouches  under  the  thicket,  every  grouse  and  pheas- 
ant, even  fish  and  frogs  and  muskrats  in  the  waters,  and 
the  squirrels  and  song-birds  of  the  forest,  live  under  a 
menace  from  above,  no  less  terrible  to  them  than  the  Zep- 
pelins have  been  to  London,  and  far  less  effectively  com- 
bated. They  live  under  the  menace  of  the  raptores,  or 
birds  of  prey — the  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  and  owls — cer- 
tain species  of  which  are  still  far  commoner  than  the  or- 
dinary person  supposes,  even  in  the  settled  sections  of  our 
north-eastern  states.  The  terror  comes  to  them  out  of 
the  air;  it  drops  with  the  speed  of  lightning  and  kills  with 
extraordinary  strength  and  ferocity.  Size  in  itself  is  little 
protection,  for  a  goshawk  will  easily  kill  a  rooster  and 
even  carry  him  off.  That  menacing  shadow  over  a  hen 
yard  which  causes  such  a  commotion  on  a  still  summer  day 
hovers  in  reality  over  all  the  land  of  the  little  wild  folk, 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  tragedy  falls  like  the  tradi- 
tional bolt  from  the  blue  in  open  field  and  sedgy-  marsh  and 
silent  forest. — Walter. 
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TWIN  SUNS  HAVE  BEEN  DISCOVERED 

Twin  suns  fifty-two  quadrillion  miles  from  the  earth 
have  been  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Plaskett,  director  of  the 
Dominion  Astrolphysical  Observatory  here,  through  the 
observatory's  big  772-inch  reflector  telescope. 

Scientists  herald  the  discovery  as  the  outstandng  as- 
tronomical achievement  of  recent  times.  The  suns  have 
been  named  Plaskett,  after  their  discoverer. 

The  light  which,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  186,000  miles 
a  second,  started  from  these  suns  five  thousand  years  be- 
fore there  was  any  credible  human  history  on  this  earth, 
is  reaching  here  only  today. 

An  aeroplane  travelling  from  this  earth  at  the  rate  of 
200  miles  an  hour  would  require  30,000,000  years  to  reach 
these  twin  suns. 

They  burn  at  a  temperature  of  30,000  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, as  they  whirl  around  one  another.  One,  the  more  mas- 
sive, is  seventy-five  times  the  bulk  of  our  sun.  The  lesser 
is  sixty-three  times  heavier. 

One  is  15,000  times  as  bright  as  the  sun,  the  other  12,- 
000  times  as  bright.'  Plaskett  is  more  than  five  times  as 
large  as  any  other  known  heavenly  body. 

Professor  Harold  Jacob,  of  Columbia  University,  not- 
ed astronomical  authority,  declares  it  the  "most  remark- 
able investigation  and  discovery",  it  is  outstanding  among 
recent  astronomical  investigation,  he  says  and  declares 
that  the  measurements  recorded  by  Dr.  Plaskett  must  be 
accepted  as  most  reliable. 


SUBDUED  KINDNESS 

Here  is  a  true  story  from  life:  A  young  Englishmarf, 
left  an  orphan  early,  went  to  sea  as  a  lad.  In  a  drunken 
frolic  he  committed  a  theft,  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
transportation.       Pie  soon  won  the  reputation  of  being  the 
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worst  convict  in  the  Colonies,  and  received  more  lashes 
than  any  other  prisoner.  He  was  at  last  chained  on  a 
rock  off  the  harbor  of  Sydney  for  two  years.  So  savage 
held  he  become  that  his  keepers  dared  not  go  within  his 
reach.  He  became  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Sydney.  The 
people  would  go  out  in  boats  to  stare  at  this  human  mon- 
ster, and  would  often  throw  him  cakes  and  fruits  as  to 
beasts  in  a  menagerie.  The  prisoner  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Norfolk  Island;  the  keeper,  whose  name  was  Macono- 
chie,  gave  him  the  task  of  subduing  some  untamed  bul- 
locks. The  new  sense  of  useful  power  awakened  in  him 
the  consciousness  of  manhood.  This  first  task  achieved, 
other  works  were  found  for  him.  A  signal  station  was 
established,  and  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  He  had 
a  neat  cottage  for  his  home  with  a  garden  attached.  The 
first  of  everything  his  garden  yielded,  before  he  had  him- 
self tasted  it,  went  always  to  the  table  of  his  friend  and 
saviour.  When  the  Governor-General  of  Australia  visit- 
ed the  settlement  he  particularly  noticed  this  bright,  ac- 
tive fellow,  and  asked  who  he  was.  Maconochie  inquired 
if  he  remembered  the  convict  chained  to  the  rock  in 
Sydney  Harbor.  "Perfectly  well,  he  answered.  "That's  the 
man,"  said  Maconochie.  "Bless  my  soul,  captain,"  said 
the  astonished  Governor-General,  "What  have  you  done 
to  him  ?"  "Nothing,"  was  the  reply,  "except  to  treat  him 
as  a  human  being,  a  brother  man." 


THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  MOVIES. 

Educators  must  not  be  led  astray  by  the  moving  pic- 
ture's hold  on  the  public's  mind.  They  must  not  put  the 
world  in  jeopardy.  Teaching  a  young  child  to  think  in 
pictures  is,  after  all,  merely  reverting  to  the  primitive 
state.  The  test  is  the  child's  ability  to  express  its 
thoughts,  and  not  one  child  in  a  thousand  can  do  that  in 
pictures.      Our  faint-hearted  magazine  editors  have  set  a 
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bad  example  which  must  be  kept  out  of  the  schools.  They 
print  so-called  stories  which  are  nothing  but  running  ac- 
counts of  moving  picture  thrillers.  A  mind  fed  long  on 
that  stuff  will  never  know  what  sound  thinking  is.  By  all 
means  the  picture  where  it  is  useful,  but  better  no  pictures 
than  neglect  of  the  word. 


THE  GOLD  OF  THE  INCAS. 

The  Spaniards  who  came  to  South  America  found  a 
people  rich  in  gold  and  jewels.  For  centuries  the  Indians 
had  been  accustomed  to  cast  their  gold  and  jewels  as 
native  offerings  into  the  sacred  lake  of  Gustavita  in  Col- 
umbia or  into  some  other  lakes  of  Central  and  South  Am- 
erica. The  massive  gold  chain,  "big  as  a  ship's  anchor 
chain",  that  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  Incas  at  Cuzco, 
was  so  heavy  that  it  was  decided,  in  1532,  to  carry  it  from 
Cuzc  to  Catamorco  as  a  gift  to  Pizarro.  In  the  course 
of  the  trip  the  Indian  porters,  learning  that  their  King  had 
been  strangled,  threw  the  chain  into  a  lake  probably  as  an 
offering  to  some  god  so  that  he  might  receive  him  favor- 
ably in  another  world.  In  the  Lake  of  Gustavita  alone 
there  has  already  been  recovered  more  than  5,000,000 
worth  of  gold  and  emeralds. 
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Quebec,  May  26th,  1922. 

On  which  day  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Protestant 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  PubHc  Instruction  was  held. 

Present  :-^The  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford,  D.D.,  LL.D.. 
D.C.L.,  in  the  chair;  Prof.  A.  W.  Kneeland,  M.A., 
B .  C .  L. ,  Rev.  A.  T.  Love,  B .  A . ,  D .  D .  ,  \V.  M.  Rowat, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  CM.;  W.  S.  Bullock,  Esq.,  M.L.A.,  Mil- 
ton  L.  Hersey,  Esq..  M.A.Sc,  LL.D.  ,  Rev.  Canon  H.  H. 
Bedford-Jones,  M.A.,  A.  Kirke  Cameron,  Esq.,  Victor 
E.  Morrill,  Esq..  Hon.  George  Bryson,  M.L.A.,  Sinclair 
Laird,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Phil.,  Professor  Carrie  M.  Derrick, 
M.A.,  J.  A.  Nicholson,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  and  W.  Allen 
Walsh  Esq.,  B.A. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

Apologies  for  absence  were  submitted  on  behalf  of 
Rt  Rev.  Bishop  Williams,  D.D..  Howard  Murrav.  Esq., 
O.B.E.,  and  W.  L.  Shurtleff,  Esq.,  K.C.,  LL.D.  ' 

The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  which  had 
been  adopted  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Townships  Associated  Boards  of  Trade. 

Moved  by  V.  E.  Morrill,  Esq.,  Sherbrooke,  seconded 
by  W.  S.  Armitage,  Esq.,  Sherbrooke.  And  resolved: 

Whereas,  the  providing  of  Educational  Facilities  for 
the  children  of  various  communities  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  greatest  obligations  which  rest  upon  the  present  gen- 
eration 

And  whereas,  the  problem  of  financing  and  main- 
taining efficient  schools  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
in  many  communities,  especially  in  rural  parts. 

And  Whereas,  the  Quebec  Government  has  evidenced 
its  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of  education  and  has 
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made  substantial  grants  for  this  purpose,  and  particularly 
for  University  and  Classical  education. 

And  Whereas,  in  many  municipalities  the  basis  of 
valuation  for  taxable  purposes  operates  against  adequate 
revenues  for  school  purposes. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved. 

1.  That  the  Eastern  Townships  Associated  Boards  of 
Trade,  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  goes  on  record  as 
favoring  greatly  increased  governmental  support  for  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  education,  believing  that  there 
is  no  better  purpose  to  which  public  funds  can  be  devoted. 

2.  That  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Government 
the  earnest  consideration  of  this  matter  to  the  end  that  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  this  much  needed  financial 
aid  may  be  forthcoming. 

3.  That  we  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  a  careful 
study  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  basis 
upon  which  real  estate  values  are  fixed  by  the  assessors 
might  suggest  an  opportunity  to  improve  the  local 
revenues  for  school  purposes  without  imposing  undue  bur- 
dens upon  the  rate-payers. 

4.  That  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  payment  of 
inadequate  salaries  to  teachers  has  proved  a  great  detri- 
ment to  efficient  teaching,  the  inducement  being  insuf- 
ficient to  lead  teachers  to  undertake  the  expense  and  to 
give  the  time  necessary  for  training  and  preparation  for 
their  work. 

5.  That  we  further  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
principle  of  Consolidation  of  Schools,  believing  that  it  of- 
fers a  practical  solution  of  difficulties  in  many  rural  com- 
nmnities. 

6.  That  we  urge  the  rate-payers  of  all  communities 
to  take  a  livelier  interest  in  the  vital  problems  of  education. 

7.  That  we  further  urge  the  individual  Boards  of 
Trade  and  individual  members  thereof,  and  the  citizens  in 
general  to  initiate  and  support  local  organizations  in  all 
communities  looking  to  the  betterment  of  schools,  being 
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firmly  of  the  opinion  that  an  aroused  public  interest  can 
do  much  to  bring  about  improved  conditions. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bullock  and  seconded  by  Dean 
Laird  and  resolved  that  this  Committee  appreciates  very 
highly  the  co-operation  of  the  Eastern  Townships  As- 
sociated Boards  of  Trade  in  efforts  for  educational  ad- 
vancement in  this  Province,  and  hopes  that  with  the  co- 
operation of  such  bodies  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the 
importance  of  education  may  be  stimulated  and  sustained, 
and  further,  that  the  Committee  appreciates  the  value  of 
the  publicity  given  to  the  fore-going  resolutions  by  the 
Press  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  particularly  of  Sher- 
brooke. 

A  report  from  McGill  in  regard  to  its  School  of  Com- 
merce was  submitted  by  the  Secretary.  After  discussion 
it  was  resolved  that  the  usual  Grant  of  $7000.00  be  re- 
commended and  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  be  secured. 

A  report  from  Bishop's  University  was  read,  showing 
that  the  sum  of  $590.00  had  been  spent  during  the  year 
upon  Extension  Work.  It  was  moved  by  Dean  Laird  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Nicholson  and  resolved,  on  division,  to 
recommend  the  payment  of  this  sum  to  Bishop's.  On 
motion  of  Dr.  Hersey  and  Mr.  Bullock,  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  inform  the  University  of  Bishop's  College 
that  no  recommendation  will  be  made  next  year  for  a 
Grant  to  be  applied  to  Extension  Work  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  of  the  course  just  reported  to  the  Committee. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Major  J.  A.  Ewing  of  Mont- 
real, asking  for  the  approval  of  the  Boy  Scout  Movement 
in  the  Schools  of  the  Province.  On  motion  of  Professor 
Kneeland  and  Dr.  Bedford-Jones  it  was  declared  that  this 
Committee  heartily  approves  the  development  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  Assistant  Examiners  of  the  June  Examinations, 
who  served  last  year  were  re-appointed.  The  Secretary 
and  Dr.  Love  were  empowered  to  provide  substitutes 
should  it  be  necessary  to  do  so. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  see  that  the  Examiners  do  not  work  over 
hours  enough  to  diminish  their  efficiency. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Inspector-General 
had,  after  consultation  with  the  Protestant  Inspectors  of 
the  Province,  re-arranged  the  districts  of  inspection  as 
previously  recommended  by  the  sub-committee  on  School 
Inspection.  The  recommendations  of  the  Inspector-Gen- 
eral were  acceptable  to  the  Department,  and  were  placed 
before  the  Committee  for  its  formal  approval.  After 
discussion,  the  recommendations  were  approved  as  fol- 
lows : 

INSPECTOR  GILMAN:  The  Protestant  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools  of  the  counties  of  Huntingdon, 
Chateauguay,  Souianges,  Beauharnois,  Laprairie,  Laval, 
L/Assomption,  Montcalm  and  Joliette;  those  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Chambly  except  the  municipality  of  McMasterville; 
those  of  the  counties  of  Jacques-Cartier  except  Lachine 
and  Verdun;  those  of  Vaudreuil  except  Pointe  Fortune; 
that  of  the  town  of  Terrebonne  in  the  county  of  Terre- 
bonne. 

INSPECTOR  HONEYMAN:  The  Protestant  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  schools  of  the  counties  of  Pon- 
tiac  and  Hull,  except  those  of  the  towns  of  Denholme  in 
the  county  of  Hull. 

INSPECTOR  HUNTER:  The  Protestant  elementary 
schools  of  the  counties  of  Stanstead  and  Compton,  ex- 
cept those  of  Hampden  and  Lingwick,  the  intermediate 
schools  of  Dixville,  Beebe,  Way's  Mills  and  Hatley. 

INSPECTOR  JONES:  The  Protestant  schools  of  the 
Magdalen  Islands. 

INSPECTOR  KING:  The  Protestant  superior  and 
elementary  schools  of  the  counties  of  Bonaventure, 
Gaspe  and  Matane. 

INSPECTOR  LEGALLAIS:  The  Protestant  schools 
of  the  county  of  Saguenay. 

INSPECTOR  McCUTCHEON:  The  Protestant  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  schools  of  the  counties  of  Que- 
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bee.  except  the  City  of  Quebec,  Portneuf,  Beauce,  Levis. 
Megantic,  Wolfe  and  Frontenac;  those  of  the  townships 
of  Hampden  and  Ling^vick  in  the  county  of  Compton,  and 
the  intermediate  school  at  Scotstown. 

INSPECTOR  McOUAT:  The  Protestant  and  ele- 
Deux  Montagues,  and  Terrebonne,  except  those  of  the 
mentary  schools  of  the  counties  of  Labelle,  Argenteuil, 
township  of  Terrebonne,  those  of  the  township  of  Den- 
holme  in  the  county  of  Hull,  and  Pointe  Fortune,  in  the 
county  of  Vaudreuil. 

INSPECTOR  PARKER'  All  the  Protestant  superior 
schools  of  the  Province,  not  assigned  to  other  inspectors. 
INSPECTOR  ROTHNEY:  The  Protestant  and  ele- 
mentary  and  intermediate  schools  of  the  counties  of  Rich- 
mond, Drummond,  Rouville,  Bagot,  St.  Hyacinthe  and 
Shefford ;  those  of  the  county  of  Sherbrooke,  except  the 
City  of  Sherbrooke ;  those  of  Tingwick  in  the  county  of 
Arthabaska,  those  of  McMasterville,  in  the  county  of 
Chambly;  and  those  of  Eastman,  in  the  county  of  Brome; 
and  the  intermediate  schools  of  Bulwer,  Compton.  Bury 
and  Sawyerville  in  the  county  of  Compton. 

INSPECTOR  TAYLOR:  The  Protestant  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools  in  the  counties  of  Iberville,  Mis- 
sisquoi  and  St.  Johns;  those  of  the  county  of  Brome,  ex- 
cept Eastman. 

The  elementary  schools  in  the  following  municipal- 
ities having  Superintendents  will  not  be  visited  by  in- 
spectors,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the:: 
Committee: — 

City  of  Montreal  Montreal  \\'est 

City  of  Quebec  Lachine 

Westmount  Verdun 

Outremont  Sherbrooke 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Lewis  J.  King,  B.A.,. 
at  present  inspector  of  the  Protestant  schools  in  the  county 
of  Bonaventure,  had  been  appointed  inspector  for  the 
counties  of  Gaspe  and  Matante  as  well.  The  appoint- 
ment to  take  effect  on  September  1st. 
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The  resignation  of  Marcus  G.  Crombie  Esq.,  As- 
sociate member  of  the  Committee  was  read  by  the  Sec- 
retary, who  was  instructed  to  convey  to  Mr.  Crombie  its 
appreciation  of  his  keen  interest  in  the  Educational  and 
Social  advancement  of  this  Province  and  of  his  attitude 
toward  all  such  questions  while  he  was  a  member  of  this 
Committee.       The  resignation  was  accepted  with  regret. 

Mr,  Bullock  submitted  a  report  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee appointed  to  make  recommendations  in  regard 
to  the  allocation  of  the  $40,000  which  was  voted  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  for  Protestant  Superior 
Education.  The  sub-committee  recommended  "that  the 
sum  of  $30,000  be  added  to  the  sum  otherwise  available 
for  distribution  at  the  September  meeting;  that  the  basal 
grants  be  doubled,  and  that  the  bonuses  be  doubled  in 
the  aggregate,  thus  doubling  the  grants  of  last  year  for 
all  the  schools  of  this  class. 

The  balance,  namely  $10,000  should  be  left  for  applica- 
tion to  special  purposes  during  the  next  school  year,  it 
being  remembered  that  the  fixed  charges  against  this  fund 
have  recently  been  largely  increased  through  the  increased 
cost  of  printing  examination  papers  and  the  nicreased 
cost  of  the  Government  June  examinations,  and  the  School 
Leaving  examinations.  This  increased  cost  should  be  a 
first  charge  against  the  $10,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  informed  the  sub- 
committee that  the  Provincial  Secretary,  inview  of  the 
proposed  distribution  of  the  $40,000  grant,  had  referred 
special  applications  for  assistance  to  the  attention  of  the 
Protestant  Committee.  These  include  applications  from 
Ayer's  Cliff,  Buckingham,  New  Carlisle,  Windsor  Mills, 
Fort  Coulonge,  Shawville  and  East  Angus.  Most  of 
these  applications  are  for  special  aid  to  clear  up  indebted- 
ness, or  for  making  additions  or  repairs  to  existing  build- 
ings. These  claims  have  hitherto  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Government,  and  met  by  payments  from  the  elementary 
school  funds,  under  Art.  2947.  The  sub-committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  special  claims  of  this  nature  coming 
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from  Protestant  school  municipalities  should  continue  to 
be  paid,  so  far  as  the  Protestant  share  will  allow,  from 
this  fund,  and  that  the  recent  grant  which  is  now  being 
considered  should  be  almost  exclusively  a  maintenance 
fund,  so  that  all  schools  that  profit  by  it  may  expect  prac- 
tically the  same  grant  from  year  to  year  so  long  as  a 
reasonable  standard  of  efficiency  is  maintained. 

The  application  of  Standard  Wesleyan  College  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  special  grant  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bishop's  College  which  was  made  directly  by 
the  Legislature,  and  the  sub-committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  $40,000  grant  could  not  in  any  way  without  in- 
justice to  other  institutions,  meet  the  expectation  of  the 
Trustees  of  Stanstead  College..  However,  the  annual 
grant  to  Stanstead,  which  is  recommended  at  the  Septem- 
ber meeting  should  be  subject  to  the  same  increase  as  will 
be  enjoyed  by  other  schools  which  participate  in  the 
Superior  Education  Grants. 

The  New  Carlisle  situation  is  one  wihch  deserves  spe- 
cial consideration.  The  High  School  there  is  the  only 
one  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  Coast,  and  it  was  the  intention 
that  it  should  serve  the  needs  of  the  whole  Coast.  Because 
of  this  fact,  the  Government  contributed  in  1915,  $10,000 
towards  the  cost  of  a  building  which  was  erected  for  $20,- 
000.  The  people  of  New  Carlisle  have,  since  that  time 
never  maintained  the  school  in  accordance  with  expecta- 
tions. It  has  been  a  High  School  by  courtesy  and  title 
lather  than  by  any  right  arising  from  efficiency  as  to 
staff  and  work.  However,  some  of  the  leading  men  of  New 
Carlisle  are  making  an  effort  to  apply  a  remedy  in  the  way 
of  increased  taxation  and  a  reorganization  of  their  whole 
scheme  of  work.  The  Presbyterian  Church,  from  it  For- 
ward Movement  Fund  will  probably  erect  a  Hostel  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  boys  of  the  Coast  who  wish 
High  School  opportunities,  and  it  's  expected  that  the  An- 
glican Church  will  erect  another  Hostel  for  girls,  both  to 
be  carried  on  without  any  view  to  financial  profit. 

The  School  Board  of  New  Carlisle  wishes  a  special 
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grant  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  new  furnaces  and  sanitary  conveniences,  and 
estimates  that  it  needs  an  annual  grant  for  maintenance,  of 
$2000.00  in  consideration  of  its  special  situation  and  its 
relation  to  the  Coast.  This  sub-committee  recommends 
that  the  grant  for  repairs  should  be  demanded  upon  the 
$150,000  Fund  already  mentioned,  and  that  the  Committee, 
in  its  allocation  of  funds  in  September,  should  give  New 
Carlisle  special  consideration,  but  it  is  not  prepared  until 
the  question  has  been  discussed  by  the  whole  Committee, 
to  recommend  a  definite  sum  for  maintenance.  This  re- 
port was  adopted. 

The  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  llersey  and  Mr 
Cameron  in  association  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, reported  that  a  conference  had  been  held  with  re- 
presentatives of  McGill  University  to  discuss  the  general 
question  of  the  training  given  by  McGill  to  its  graduates 
who  wish  to  take  the  High  School  diploma.  No  professor 
of  Education  has  been  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work 
alone,  but  in  the  meantime  satisfactory  temporary  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  which  the  Dean  of  the  School  for 
Teachers  gives  an  extensive  and  satisfactory  course  of 
lectures  and  supervises  practice  teaching.  The  sub-com- 
mittee recommended  the  approval  of  this  arrangement  un- 
til McGill  has  time  to  report  permanetit  arrangements. 
Questions  regarding  the  School  for  Teachers  and  its  re- 
ation  to  Macdonald  College  and  McGill  had  been  discussed 
at  the  conference,  but  the  sub-committee  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  make  any  recommendations.  This  report  was 
adopted,  and  the  sub-committee  was  continued,  with  the 
addition  of  Mr.  Morrill. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Walsh,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cameron  and  resolved  "that  the  wording  of  Article  2993 
of  the  Pension  Act  so  read  as  to  include  all  officers  of  prim- 
ary  instruction  whether  already  on  the  retired  list  or 
otherwise,  or  take  the  steps  to  remove  any  disadvantage 
under  which  present  pensioners  are  labouring." 

It  was  further  resolved  that,   in  the   opinion  of  the 
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Committee,  Art  2721  should  be  amended  by  replacing  the 
word  "May"  in  the  3rd  line,  by  the  word  "June",  in  order 
that  the  conditions  of  this  Article  may  be  consistent  with 
those  of  Article  2718. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Summer  School  for 
French  Specialists  will  be  held  again  this  year  as  usual, 
and  that  Miss  Lea  E.  Tanner  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Government  as  Supervisor  of  French  Teaching  in  the 
English  Schools  of  the  Province,  at  a  salary  of  $2500.00  a 
year  and  travelling  expenses. 

He  reported  also  that  a  special  course  in  oral  French 
had  been  given  in  Montreal,  during  the  week  of  April  24th 
to  the  Protestant  School  Inspectors  of  the  Province.  The 
Department  had  requested  Mr.  H.  H.  Curtis  to  organize 
the  course  and  to  superintend  the  work  which  was  carried 
on  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  inspectors  familiar  with 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  French  orally  to  English 
pupils.  The  services  of  Mr.  Frank  Robert,  Mr.  S.  F. 
Kneeland  and  Miss  Tanner  were  secured,  and  demonstra- 
tion work  and  opportunities  for  observation  were  secured 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Protestand  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  whose  classes  were  freely  opened  for  the 
purpose.  The  inspectors,  before  separating,  expressed 
their  high  appreciation  for  the  exceptional  opportunity 
w^hich  had  been  offered  them,  and  gave  a  cordial  expres- 
sion of  gratification  at  the  appointment  of  the  Supervisor 
of  French  of  the  Province,  whose  work  they  are  convinced 
will  prove  an  inestimable  benefit  in  stimulating  the  work 
of  the  teaching  of  French  in  our  schools  generally. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hersey  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Walsh  and  resolved  "that  this  Committee  hears  with  great 
satisfaction  of  the  appointment  of  Miss  Lea  E.  Tanner 
as  Supervisor  of  French  Teaching  in  the  English  Schools 
of  the  Province,  and  heartily  approves  of  the  action  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  securing  this  ap- 
pointment." 

It  was  moved  by  Dean  Laird  and  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Kneeland  and  resolved  1st:  "that  Regulation  31(a) 
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be  amended  by  striking  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
''university"  in  the  5th  line  of  the  said  regulation  and  2nd 
that  Regulation  41  be  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
annual  session  of  the  School  for  Teachers  shall  begin 
each  year  on  the  first  Wedneday  of  September,  after 
Labor  Day,  and  shall  end  in  the  month  of  June." 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Rowat  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Bryson,  and  resolved:  that  Regulation  25  (c)  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: — "Have  entered  upon  his  seventeenth 
year  before  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  September  pre- 
ceding his  entrance  to  the  School  for  Teachers  for  any 
grade  of  diploma.  An  intermediate  diploma  shall  not 
be  granted  to  any  candidate  until  he  has  reached  his 
eighteenth  birthday;  but  the  Protestant  Central  Board  of 
Examiners  shall  have  the  power  to  grant  an  elementary 
diploma  in  the  interval  to  any  candidate  who  has  complet- 
ed his  training  for  an  intermediate  diploma  but  has  not 
attained  the  necessary  age." 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Silver,  Superintendent  of 
the  Protestant  schools  of  Montreal,  asking  that  the  last 
paragraph  of  Regulation  138  be  deleted,  and  suggesting, 
on  behalf  of  the  School  Commissioners  that  the  Teachers 
Convention  should  be  held  during  school  holidays.  As  the 
letter  had  been  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  ad- 
vance agenda  paper,  it  was  decided  to  hold  over  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Friday  the  29th 
day  of  September  next,  unless  called  earlier  by  order  of 
the  Chairman. 

0.  W.  PARMELEE 

Secretary  ELISON  I.  REXFORD 

Chairman 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  FOREST 

The  preservation  and  enlargement  of  the  forests  from 
the  very  basis  of  the  whole  conservation  movement. 
Forests  add  to  their  fertiHty  of  the  soil  by  returning  to  it 
more  than  they  take  out ;  they  protec  the  headwaters  of 
our  streams  and  rivers,  regulate  the  run-off,  furnish  cover 
for  the  wild  life  of  the  country,  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  promote  industrial  welfare  through  the  production 
of  lumber. 


The  time  has  come  when  it  is  going  to  pay  in  dollars 
and  cents  to  grow  trees.  When  foresters  can  demonstrate 
to  the  paper  manufacturer  that  he  can  afford  to  grow  pulp- 
wood,  we  are  going  to  see  the  same  sensible  turning  to 
forestry  that  we  have  seen  in  the  turn  to  better  banking 
methods  and  better  methods  of  manufacture. 


"MOTHER  GOOSE  LENDS  A  HAND' 

(Otto  L.  Anderson) 

Old  King  Coal 

Was  a  merry  old  soul, 

But  enemies  he  had  many, 

For  the  people  burned  wood 

Whenever  they  could. 

And  saved  themselves  many  a  penny. 

Now  Old  King  Coal 

Has  them  under  control. 

And  he  w^ears  a  larsre  smile  on  his  brow. 

For  the  god  that  kills 

Has  robbed  our  hills, 

And  the  trees  do  not  grow  there  now. 
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NOTICES  FROM  QUEBEC  OFFICIAL  GAZETTE 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  the  13th  July,  1922,  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point Joseph  Bellavance,  school  commissioner  for  the  mun- 
icipality of  Saint-Germain-de-Rimouski,  county  of  Rimou- 
ski. 


To  appoint  Mr.  Edouard  Blais,  school  commissioner 
for  the  municipality  of  Lauzon,  county  of  Levis. 


To  appoint  Messrs.  Edouard  Hamel(  N.P.,  and  J. 
Mendoza  Julien,  school  commissioners  of  the  municipal- 
ity of  Pont  Rouge,  county  of  Portneuf. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleased 
by  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July, 
1922,  to  appoint  Ernest  Chicoine,  school  commissioner  of 
the  municipality  of  Vercheres,  in  the  county  of  Vercheres, 


Oscar  Paradis  and  Pierre  Cyrille  Lemoine,  school 
commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  Sorel,  in  the  county 
of  Richelieu. 


Apollinaire  Archambault,  school  commissioner  for  the 
municipality  of  the  village  of  Bic,  in  the  county  of 
Rimouski. 


Elie  de  Bellefeuille,  school  commissioner  for  the  muni- 
cipality of  Presentation-de-la-Sainte-Vierge-de-Marie,  in 
the  county  of  Jacques-Cartier. 


Pacifique  Huot,  school  commissioner  for  tiie  nnniici- 
pality  of  Saint-Ln,  in  the  county  of  L'Assomption. 


Louis  Alderic  Desjardins  and  Henri  Paquin,  school 
commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  Saint  Genevieve  No. 
1,  village,  in  the  county  of  Jacques-Cartier. 
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Louis  Tourville  and  Janvier  Belisle,  school  commis- 
sioners for  the  municipality  of  Saint-Francois-de-Sales,  in 
the  county  of  Laval. 


Eustache  Lavallee  and  Albert  Tellier,  school  commis- 
sioners for  the  municipality  of  Sainte-Elizabeth,  in  the 
county  of  Joliette. 


Simon  Desrochers,  school  commissioner  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Saint-Charles-Borromee,  in  the  county  of  Joli- 
ette. 


Hector  Thibodeau  and  Hector  Begnoche.  school  com- 
missioners for  the  municipality  of  Saint-Blaise,  in  the 
•county  of  Saint-Jean. 

Joseph  Fortier  and  Jos.  A.  Filion,  school  commission- 
ers for  the  municipality  of  Sainte-Antoine-de-Pontbriand, 
in  th  ecounty  of  Megantic. 


Edgar  Hebert  and  Leon  Pinsonneault,  school  com- 
missioners for  the  municipality  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Jean, 
in  the  county  of  Saintejohn's. 


Ludovic  Laurier  and  Alderic  Charbonneau,  school 
commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  Lachenaie  in  the 
county  of  L'Assomption. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has  been  pleas- 
ed by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  3rd  day  of  Augunst, 
1922,  to  appoint  Mr.  Adelphus  Goulet  a  school  commission- 
er for  the  municipality  of  Bic,  village,  in  the  county  of 
Rimouski. 


To  appoint  Messrs.  Eugene  Leclerc  and  Theophile 
Richard,  school  commissioners  for  the  municipality  of 
Sainte-Jeanne-de-Neuville,  in  the  county  of  Portneuf. 
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His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  August  30th,  1922,  has  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point Cleophas  Fortier,  William  Henschell,  Francis  Dillon,. 
Albert  E.  Dumont  and  Rodolphe  Lamarche,  school  com- 
missioners for  municipality  of  the  town  of  Mont-Royal,  in 
the  county  of  Jacques-Cartier. 


The  Reverend  Joseph  F.  Dionne,  priest,  and  Joseph 
Dastous,  school  commissioners  for  the  municipality  of 
Notre-Dame-du-Sacre-Coeur,  in  the  county  of  Rimouski. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleas- 
ed in  virtue  of  an  Order  in  Council,  bearing  date  25th 
August,  1922,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of 
Saint-Thomas-de-Pierreville,  parish,  county  of  Yamaska, 
the  following  territory;  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit:  to  the 
northeast  by  the  residue  of  the  lots  Nos.  905,  904  and  903, 
at  a  distance  of  six  arpents  from  the  line  of  the  village  of 
Pierreville  for  the  lots  Nos.  905  and  904  and  for  the  lot 
No.  903,  at  nine  arpents  to  the  northeast  side  of  Georges 
street  "New  road  of  Gillvillage",  which  is  presently  a  con- 
tinuation of  Georges  street,  to  the  southeast  by  the  part 
of  lot  No.  902  of  the  official  cadastre  of  the  parish  of  Saint- 
Thomas-de-Pierreville  to  the  southwest  by  the  Saint 
Francis  river,  to  the  northwest  part  by  the  village  of 
Pierreville  for  a  distance  of  eleven  arpents  and  three 
perches  and  partly  by  the  Indian  reserve  for  a  distance  of 
six  arpents  designated  on  the  official  plan  and  book  of 
reference  as  being  the  line  of  division  between  the  lots 
Nos.  905  and  1217  of  the  parish  of  Saint-Thomas-de- 
Pierreville,  village,  same  county. 


To  appoint  Albert  Barette  and  Fortunat  Crepin, 
school  commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  Chateau- 
guay. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been  pleas- 
ed in  virtue  of  an    Order  in    Council    bearing   date    25th 
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August,  1922,  to  detach  from  the  school  municipality  of 
Sainte-Agathe  des-Monts,  parish,  county  of  Terrebonne, 
lots  Nos.  1  to  19,  inclusive,  range  7;  1  to  14  of  the  range 
8;  26  to  41  of  range  10  and  11,  township  of  Morin;  lots 
1  to  9;  inclusive,  of  range  1,  tow^nship  of  Doncaster;  lots 
1  to  8  of  range  2;  also  of  the  township  of  Doncaster;  lots 
1  to  10  of  range  11,  township  of  Wexford,  all  inclusive,  and 
to  erect  all  the  above  territory  into  a  distinct  school  mun- 
icipality under  the  name  of  Saint-Jean-Baptiste-de-Belisle. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  by  an  Order  in 
dated  August  17,  1922,  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Johnny 
Lapointe,  school  commissioner  for  the  municipality  of 
Saint-Thomas  d'Aquin,  in  the  county  of  Lake  St.  John. 


Arthur  Sirois  and  George  Sheenan,  school  commis- 
sioners for  the  municipality  of  Grande  Riviere,  county  of 
Gaspe. 


Hermenegilde  Rousseau,  school  commissioner  for  the 
municipality  of  the  town  of  Nicolet,  county  of  Nicolet, 

Cyrille  Giasson,  school  commissioner  for  the  munici- 
pality of  Sept-Ils,  county  of  aguenay. 


Henri  Portelance,  school  commissioner  for  the  muni- 
cipality of  Rigaud,  parish,  county  of  Vaudreuil. 

Stanislas  Lapierre  and  Omer  Gohier,  school  commis- 
sioners for  the  municipality  of  Haut-de-la-Cote-Saint-Louis 
county  of  Jacques  Cartier. 


Oliva  Boucher,  school  commissioner  for  the  munici- 
pality of  Ascot  Corner,  county  of  Sherbrooke. 

Arthur     Vincent,      school     commissioner     for      the 
municipality  of  Verchers,  parish,  county  of  Verchers. 
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Adelard  Tremblay  and  Elzear  Vallee,  school  commis- 
sioners for  the  municipaHty  of  Saint  Felicien,  parish, 
county  of  Lake  Saint  John. 


Arthur  Alary  and  Raymon  Leveille,  school  commis- 
sioners for  the  municipality  of  SainteeAnne-des-Plaines, 
county  of  Terrebonne. 


Henri  Taillin,  school  commissioner  for  the  municipal- 
ity of  SaintlGuillaume-d'Upton,  in  the  county  of  Yamaska. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  has  been 
pleased  by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  7th  of  September, 
1922,  to  make  the  following-  appointments: 

Maurice  Thibault,  and  J.  S.  Ruest,  school  commission- 
ers for  the  municipality  of  Royal-Roussilon,  in  the  county 
of  Temiscamingue. 


Wilfrid  Leger,  to  be  a     school     commission  for  the 
municipality  of  Dorion,  village,  in  the  county  of  Vaudreuil. 


Paul  Vaillancourt,  to  be  a  school  commissioner  for  the 
municipality  of  Sainte-Justine-de-Newton,  in  the  county 
of  Vaudreuil. 


Pierre  Chagnon  and  Therne  Letendre,  to  be  school 
commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  Saint-Majorique-de- 
Grantham,  in  the  county  of  Drummond. 


Wilfrid  Guindon  and  Honore  Charbonneau,  to  be 
school  commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  Chute- 
Victoria,  in  the  county  of  Labelle. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  has  been 
pleased,  by  Orders  in  Council  dated  the  22nd  of  September, 
1922,  to  make  the  following  appointments,  viz:  F.  X. 
Benoit  and  Ferdinand  Martel,  to  be  school  commissioners 
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for  the  municipality     of  Ste-Marie-de-Monnoir,     in     the 
county  of  Rouville. 


M.  Onesime  Levesque  and  Adalbert  Siniard,  to  be 
school  commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  Port-Alfred, 
in  the  county  of  Chicoutimi. 


M.  Thomas  Lamothe,  to  be  school  commissioner  for 
the  municipality  of  St-Cajetan-de-Potton,  in  the  county 
of  Brome. 


His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  by  Orders  in 
Council  dated  October  12,  1922,  has  been  pleased  to  make 
the  following  appointments : 

Messrs.  Charles  Henri  Desjardins  and  Alphonse  Mil- 
ette,  to  be  school  commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  the 
town  of  Terrebonne,  county  of  Terrebonne. 


Messrs.  Auguste  Brisson  and  Alphonse  Gagne,  to  be 
school  commissioners  for  the  municipality  of  Saint-Mar- 
cellin,  in  the  county  of  Rimouski. 
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